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INTEODUCTIOlf. 



The mrestigation of the science of Mintl, espccuUy 
KB to its element, Thoaght, is of so interesting a charac- 
ter as in great measure to reconcile tbe inquirer to the 
abstruseness of formal icasoning. I'he beauty of the 
flower, whilst concealing the mggedness, is apt to with- 
draw our attention from the utility, of tbe soil oa 
which it grows ; and thus in like manner the charms of 
Idealism, ending but too frequently in visionary specu- 
lation, have obstructed the clear appreciation of the 
design and use of Logic. Not that we deny the coa- 
^iiesion which must ever subsist between Logic, as the 
^Mdence of the laws of reasoning, and psychology ; in- 
^^Reed the latter is constantly inti-oduced in seyeral topics 
^Hf the Organon ; but if we would derive real practical 
^^benefit from logical study, we must regard it as enun- 
^^Kativc of the universal principle of inference, affording 
I a direct test for the detection of fallacy, and the estah- 
Ushment of true conclusion. 
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Wherefore, wliile primarily connected with the lawi 
of Thought, Logic is secondarily and practically allied 
to language as enunciative of Thought. To enter into 
the mental processes incident thereto, though so tempt- 
ing a theme as already to have seduced many from the 
direct subject of the science, would far exceed the 
limits of this Introduction. We shall therefore content 
ourselves with a few observations upon the utility of 
the study connected with the Organon itself. 

It is a quaint remark of Erasmus, that the human un- 
derstanding, like a drunken clown lifted on horseback, 
&lls over on the farther side the instant he is supported 
on the nearer ; and this is the characteristic of human 
praise and censure. From an ignorant and exaggerated 
notion of its purport. Logic, instead of being limited to 
its proper sphere, was supposed commensurate with the 
whole investigation of abstract truth in relation to 
matter, cause, and entity, — ^in fact, the substance of a 
folio volume, describing every phase of human life, 
compressed into a few pages of Boethius and Aldrich. 
Thus, not having effected what nothing short of a mi- 
raculous expansion of the understanding could effect, it 
sunk into insignificance, until recently vindicated, and 
placed upon its proper footing, by Whately, Mansel, 
and others. 

It is true that, whether viewed as an art or a science. 



Bgic does not solve the origin of mcnUl conceplioa ; 
It it famishes the rules on which aUX Truoning it 
instructed ; and it woidd be strange indeed if we re- 
sed the practical assistance of surgery became it doet 
>t exliibit in theory the operation of will upon mutter, 
''e may learn Logic and yet not be able to think ; bnt 
ic science cannot be blamed for the imperfection of 
le clement worked upon, any more than the artificer 
r the inferiority of the only material within his reach. 
; ia sufficient that Logic, without entering into all tlie 
iienoinena of mind, provides certain forms which an 
gument, to be legitimate, must exhibit, certain testa 
Y which fallacy may be detected, and certain barriera 
[ainst ambiguity in the use of language. 

Hence, the utility of a science which enables men 
take cognizance of the travellers on the mind's 
igbway, and excludes those disorderly interlopers 
erbal fallacies, needs but small attestation. Its search* 
tg penetration by definition alone, before which even 
tathematical precision fails,' would especially corn- 
Lend it to those whom the abstruseness of the study 
oes not terrify, and who recognise the valuable results 
hich must attend discipline of mind. Like a mcdi- 

le, though not a panacea for every ill, it has the 

ealth of the mind for its aim, but requires the de- 

ermiuation of a powerful will to imbibe its nauseating 

' PiioT AnalyL ii. Iti. 
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vet wholesome influence : it is no wonder therefore tha 

• 

puny intellects, like weak stomachs, abhor and rejec 
it. What florid declaimer can endure that the lux 
uriant boughs of verdant sophistry, the rich blossom 
of oratorical fervour, should be lopped and pared b; 
the stern axe of a syllogism, and the poor strippei 
trunk of worthless fallacy exposed unprotected to th 
nipping atmosphere of truth ? 

like the science of which it treats, not only has th 
term " Logic " been variously applied,^ but even the Or 
ganon, as a whole, presents no great claim to unitj 
The term is neither found, as belonging to an ai 
or science, in Aristotle, nor does it occur in the writing 
of Plato, and the appellation " Organon," given to th 
treatises before us, has been attributed to the Peripatetics 
who maintained against the Stoics that Logic was *^ a 
instrument" of Philosophy. The book, according t 
M. St. Hilaire, was not called " Organon " before th 
15th century,^ and the treatises were collected into on 
volume, as is supposed, about the time of Andronicus c 
Khodes ; it was translated into Latin by Boethius abou 
the 6th century. That Aristotle did not compose th 
Organon as a whole, is evident from several portion 
having been severally regarded as logical, gram 
matical, and metaphysical, and even the Aristoteliai 
names themselves. Analytic and Dialectic, are applica 

> Scotis super Univ. Qu. 3. * Cf. Waitz, vol. ii. p. 294. 
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B only to certain portions of the Organon. Still the 
stem is so iar coherent in the immediaK! view t«kcn 

Logic, as conversant with language in the prucraii at 
lasoning, that any addilian to llic utructurc of tho 

igirtte can never augment the compactnesit iritli 
hich the syllogism, as a foundation, is liuilt. The 
^tises themselves are mentioned under distinct tillo 
' their author, and subsequent commentators hav« 
Bcussed the work, not as a whole, but according to its 
ireral divisions. It is remarkable also, that no quot> 
i from the Categories, de Interpretatione, or So- 
ihistical Elenchi, are found in the extant writings of 
tistotle, since those given by Hitter ' of the first and 
Et must be considered doubtful. 

In the present Translation my utmost endeavour hi* 
a to represent the mind and meaning of the author 
closely as the genius of the two languages admiiA. 
"he benefit of the student has been my especial obieci; 
ence in the Analysis, the definitions are given in tJie 
ery words of Aristotle, and the syllogistic examples, 
troduced by Taylor, have been carefiilly examined 
md corrected. In order also to interpret the more con- 
fused passages, I have departed somewhat from thi 1 
usual plan, and in addition to foot-notes have affixec 
I explanations in the margin, that the eye may catch, ir 
the same line, the word and its import. Wherevej 
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furtter elucidation was necessary, I tave referred to 
standard authorities, amongst whom I would gratefully 
commemorate the works of Mr. Mansel and Dr. 
Whately, not forgetting my solitary predecessor in this 
laborious undertaking, Thomas Taylor, whose strict 
integrity in endeavouring to give the meaning of the 
text deserves the highest commendation. For books 
placed at my disposal I have especially to express my 
sincere acknowledgments to the Rev. Dr. Hessey, 
Head Master of Merchant Tailors' School, and John 
Cuninghame, Esq. of Lainshaw, 

Sy an alteration in the original plan, it has been 
found requisite, in order to equalize the size of the 
Tolumes, to place Porphyry's Introduction af the closcj 
iDPtead of at the commencement, of the Organon. 

V- O. F. O. 

hm^iaw, June 23^ 1853. 
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THE CATEGORIES.' 

Chap. I. — Of UomDnymt} Sj/rtonsftiu, Parvnyn*. 

[aisas are termed homonymous, of which ihe > '"*'« "• 
Miie alone is comtuon, but the deftnilion (of suli- '"""'"'"" 
ance according to the niutie) ia different j tlius " man " 

' CategorieB, or Predicamonti. m> caJW becaiim the; ratitvin thinp 
bich may always bM predicMeij, tie tio *.'vpral clmmi undir whit-h all 
kilract ideas, aad Ihcii Ei^ns, commim wonli. may In uiunin'l. llwu 
i&jiliiation luuJer Irai heads " ■----•-'• ■ i . . 
[jglotle. The reasos vhjr. ii 
^in front theae, bat bom Ilonionyiiis, Ac, is tlial he migbt prerion*!; 
iplaiii what was Deceawry lo the doctrine of the Categoriei to pieml 
^sequent digroaaioo. Vide Porphyi. in i'rsdicam. After compuoiE 
irioiu opiniana of AleiBiider AphiodisicitBia, Syrianu^ Simnlicius, and 
heni, it appears agreiA by all, that Atiatotle'a intemion m this Ueatiae 
as, to dimua nrnple primary and j/eneral worrii, lo /ar at (A«y are )if- . 
'fi«{att of Ihingi i at lAr lant* lime to iiulruct ui in (Afn^i and eonciplion; I 
' /ar at tl\ty are figKifitd ty aonU. A recolleciioii ol' Uiia digcswd ei- 
Itiuttion, will much assist the sliidcnt in Ibc etiuncistion of the plan. 
• " Homonyna," equivocal woida. — " Synonypi*," univocal,— " I'lro- 
rniB," deri*atire. wo may remaili here, (hat muiIokdus nuiins cuiiali- 
le only one spDcies of oqiiivocal ; that the aynonvma ol' ArisloUe miaii 
: diacinBniiUied ftitta the modern synonymn, y'taiM tattei itre defined by 
Dethioa, " ihose which hnto tnnny nainm, but una deliuitioa )" and 
)tly, that paronyms huTB been limilvd by the achoolnien lo Cbrtain coD- 
Bte tifjeetirea, a limitAtion which is nut warrantad by Atutntle, and ia 
[preaaly rejected by his Greek commental ara. — UouaerB Riidimelilii of 
agic. See also Simpliciua Scholia, p. 43, b. 5. " The reason," says 
PHanus, " why thinj^ polyonomouB, ajid hcteronomuus. are umitted by 
rlstotle. ii because they rainer penaia to onuimenl of diction, thuTi to 
e considi>ratiDn uF thinga ; they are therefoie more pioferly d 
the RlioloHc and Poetica " 
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and ''the picture of a man'' are each termed ''animal,'' 
since of these, the name alone is common, but the definition 
(of the substance according to the name) is different : ' as if 
any one were to assign what was in either, to constitute it 
" animal," he would allege the peculiar definition of each. 
But those are called synonyms, of which both the 
lynon^u.^ name is 'common, and the definition (of the sub- 
stance according to the name) is the same,^ as 
both " a man " and " an ox " are " animal,'' for each of these 
is predicated of as " animal " by a common name, and the 
definition of the substance is the same, since if a man gave 
the reason of each as^to what was in either, to constitute 
s Paronyms ^* "animal," he would assign the same reason. 
Again, things are called paronyms which, though 
differing in case, have their appellation (according to name) 
from some thing, as " a grammarian " is called so from "gram- 
mar," and " a courageous man " from " courage." 



Chap. II. — Q^ the logical division of Things and their Attributes} 

1. subjecu of ^^ things discoursed upon, some are enunciated 
discourse com- after a complex, others after an incomplex, man- 
Sonipiex. ^ D^r 5 *^® complex as " a man runs," " a man con- 
quers," but the incomplex as "man," "ox," 

* Taylor translates X<5yoc sometimes " reason,** at others " definition." 
It is better to preserve the latter as far as may be, though the student will 
do well to remember that it is capable of both significations. The brack- 
ets are retained from the Leipsic and other copies. 

' Ovoia, " a thing sufficient of itself to its own subsistence." Taylor. 
He translates it " essence,*' rather than " substance,** because this latter 
word conveys no idea of self -subsistence. See his Introduction of Por- 
phyry. It must be observed, however, that whilst by continued abstrac- 
tion from the subject and different predicates of Propositions, the predi* 
eatea arrive at the nine other categories, the sub/ect wUl ultimately end in 
" substance.*' Cf. Phys. Ausc. lib. iii. 

' This chapter, containing the several divisions of terms, into abso- 
lute and connotative, abstract and concrete, respectively, has presented 
endless difficulties to commentators ; and the question of relation seems 
as far from being settled as ever. The whole subject may perhaps be 
properly condensed in the following manner. All ovra are divided by 
Aristotle into four classes. Universal and Singular Substances, and Uni- 
versal and Singular Attributes ; the former existing per se, the latter in 
the former. Universals are predicable of singulars, but attributes, in 
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" conquers. 
: predicated uf a i 
kgcvt, as " the nu 



Likewise also lonio tilings l vuimih ^ 
ertain vubjnct, yet unj m no p™'*^'^ 
3" is prcdiciticd uf a ftutijcct, I «. U 



□ifgiaiU atate, are Dut prvdifiatilif of lulnlantM i bill bjr Uit mcBUl 
le inBj BO conaect im aUfit'it- wiih ■ mttij-t-l, vt In f-.n-li-r ifas 
cr piedicabls of die latter, aa n liillmmi 'i. i>r<ii»'it> ,>i m'lilint. 

tl B predicate is thlia roRDtiJ l: :rii>l«- 

. or, aa Whately jusUjr renatli.- ■ •' ^fi 

aluibnte, and setTondanEy, i:>' 'iiij. 

~,la u Altribut«i, u "man. ' ' . ^ii-l" 

~'~is may be made to ctuiu. a:- •■■^i. i.j <><. ^t-i. «• ^.:^:.,.^, >...>> •(■Ich 
mbsiance may be eaai-eltuii ai au uiiiiluie. aud u> at loacir 
leaf tbe indiriduals; in this scdsb they are callnl "abauacl, ai 
iliu " ftoin " homo 1 " bnl Kbeii i&y arc primarily or aecandiuily 
table of individuob, they become " concrete," e. g. " man " u eoo- 
md abaoluie; "whiw," Mucrote and coanotiiiTB ; " whilensu," 
;l and absolute ; it mtut b« Mmembcred only, thai noabulract larm 
lotatiTs. Vid. Occam, Log. p. i. ch. b, 10. Simpliciiu enuineratn 
modes of predication, ariiing from iho relalioiu of geau and tpO' 
Aristotle, ia Ibe Pbyaics, dindea lubilanee in eight modes, oniil- 
lime " — considering Eubject as both composite and tiidiTidual. 
e diviaiaa into nnitersals and paiticolars was probably uJcen fium the 
Kegoncol scheme of Pythagonu. 

Wc aimei a sdieme of tliB relation of subject lo predicate, in reipeci 
■ con^ttmcy and inbt-sion. 
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''some certain man," yet is in no subject. Others, again, 
are in a subject, jet are not predicated of any subject, (I 
mean by a thing being in a subject, that which is in any 
thing not as a part, but which cannot subsist without that 
in which it is,) as ''a certain grammatical art" is in a sub- 
ject, "the soul," but is not predicated of any; and "this 
white thing" is in a subject, "the body," (for all "colour" it 
in " body,") but is predicated of no subject. But some 
things are both predicated of and are in a subject, as " sci- 
ence" is in a subject — "the soul," but is predicated of a 
subject, namely, "grammar." Lastly, some are neither in, 
nor are predicated of, any subject, as "a certain man" and 
**a certain horse," for nothing of this sort is either in, or 
8. Individuals, predicated of, a certain subject. In short, indi- 
not predicated viduals, and whatever is one in number, are pre- 
o a 8u jec . dicated of no subject, but nothing prevents some 
of them from being in .a subject, for " a certain grammatical 
art" is amongst those things which are in a subject, but is 
not predicated of any subject. 



Chap, III. — Of the connexion between Predicate and Subject. 

1. statement of When One thing is predicated of another, as of 
abl?racT* ™ * subject, whatever things are said of the predi- 
cate, may be also said of the subject,^ as " the 

man" is predicated of "some certain man," but "the animal" 
is predicated of "the man," wherefore "the animal" will be 
predicated of "some certain man," since "the certain man" is 

2. Difference of ^^^ "man" and "animal." The differences of 
distinct genexa different genera, and of things not arranged under 

^ Genera, species, and differences, differ according to their predica- 
ments, hence in each predicament, there are genera, species, and differ- 
ences. Those genera also, have a mutual arrangement, one of which is 
under the other, as " flying " under ** animal," but those are not mutually 
arranged, one of which, is not ranked under the other, as ** animal " and 
*' science." Upon the application of this general rule, see Whately and 
Hill's Logic, especially the latter, in respect to summa and subaltern 
genera, and their cognates, pages 56, 57. Properly speaking, there can 
be only one highest genus, namely, Being ; though relatively a subaltern 
term, may at any time, be assumed as the summum genua, as ** sub* 
■tance," " anim^, ' etc 



SAP. IV.] TBS CATKOOBOtS. t 

ich Other, «« diverse also in species, ' le wf " wif- J^^J^ JJSii 

al" are " quail rupcd," "bipi-d," "winged," "iquatic," but 
lue of iheee. forms the dilTerenco of "scien<*," since "•d- 
ice," dops not differ fram "science," in being ,_ (lonowu 
biped." But a? lo subaltern genera, tliere U •ubiiicnfp 
ithing to prevent the differences being llie same, "'*' 
ibc superior arc predicated of the genera under them : so 
at as many ditTereaccs as there aro of the predicate, so many 
there abo be of the subject 

Ciliir. IV. — Bmimtratiim qft\t Cdtegorivt. 

tilings incomplex enuncinted, each sigmfiea , atuirtm- 
ither Subslaiiee, or Quantity, or Qii»llly, or Re- '•j^"'- 
tiou, or Where, or When, or Position, or Pob- ' *" 

Action, or P&HKmT^' But iSubatanee ia, (Ui speak 
snerally,) as "man," "horse;" (juaniiiy, as "two" or 
'three cubits ;" Quality, as" whiUt," a "grammatical thing j" 
ilation, as "a double," "a lialf," "greater!" Where, as "in 
e Forum," "in the Lyccuiu;" When. as "yesterday," "last 
ar;" Potntion, as "be reclines," "he siw;" Poaseasion, m 
ue is shod," "he is armed;" Action, as "he c«ls," "he 
ims;" Passion, as "he is cut," "he is burnt." j. cwcimriM 
Dw Bach of the above, considered by itself, is n'^„'h™^;^' 
edicated nmther affirmatively nor negatively, 4iiic nm uik* 
it from the connexion of these with each other, "''■ 
irmatiun or negation arises. For every afGrmation or nega- 
in appears to be either Crae or false, but of things eniui- 

' Siffeience flnaeA to genus conslilules species — it ia cailcd BpGcific 
Teliencc. when it coiutilules the loweit epeciea, aa of indiiidunla. Cf. 
rpe Logica, lib. ii. Tbe common ddmiliami a! the henda of 
predicabtes, are Ikiue of Poiphyiy, adopted by subiequciit lugiuana. 
ids Porjih. Isaeoge. 

* The prtacifile af distinction above li shown to be griLmmaticiil, by 
ndetenburg, Elemenia, BDciion 3rd. The liv last may be reduced to 
Uion. sec HimillDD on Beid, p. 686. The CBlegorieB are ena- 
and exemplilied in the following veraei, far the student's lecol- 

SniDina decent : Substantia, Quuitum, Quale, Relatio, 
Actio, Passio. Ubi, Quondo, Situs, Habitua. 
Presbyter e»ili«, specie paler, omt el aidel, 
Id campo, sempot rectus, ut in timiua. 
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ciated without any connexion, none is either true or false, as 
"man," "white," "runs," "conquers." 



Chap, V. — Of Substance} 

1. Primary sub- SuBSTANCE, in its Strictest, first, and chief sense, 
stance is nei- jg that which is neither predicated of any subject, 
predicated of, nor is in any ; as " a certain man," or " a certain 
Jl'secondwy horsc." But Secondary substances are they, in 
substances con- which as specics, thosc primarily-named sub- 
tam the first, g^ances are inherent, that is to say, both these 
and the genera of these species;^ as "a certain man" exists 
in •* man," as in a species, but the genus of this species is 
animal;" these, therefore, are termed secondary substances. 



«( 



' On the Tarious modes in which Aristotle employs the term ovaia^ 
cf. Metaphy. lib. ir., and Phys. lib. iii. Without entering into the 
dispute relative to the real existence of genera and species, as substances 
independent of us, between the old Realists and the modem Conceptual- 
ists, it will be sufficient to state that Aristotle here employs the term as 
the summum genus, under which, by continued abstraction of differences, 
all things may be comprehended as a common universal. Thus also 
Plato in Repub. lib. vii. Whether called Entity, Being, Substance, or 
) Subsistence, it may be defined, " T?uU which mbsUta independently oj 
V any other created thing** and in this view may be affirmatively predi- 
cated of every cognate term, though no cognate term can be so predi- 
cated of it: thus all bodies, all animals, all lions, etc., are substances 
or things, according as we adopt either of these last as summum genus. 
Archytas places essence first ; Plotinus and Nicostratus doubt its generic 
affinity altogether ; but all regard the principle laid down, of some one, 
independent, existence, or conception. 

' But in getting to this ultim^ate abstraction, the first common nature 
of which the mind forms conception from individual comparison, is called 
the lowest primary or most specific species, and of this, every cognate term 
may be universally predicated, though itself canno* be predicated of any 
cognate term. Between these extremes, all intermediate notions (and their 
verbal signs) are called subaltern, each of which, like the step of a lad- 
der, is at once superior to some and inferior to others, and becomes a 
genus in relation to some lower species, and a species to some higher 
genera. The annexed " Arbor Porphyriana " is given by Aquinas, Opusc. 
48. Tract. 2, cap. 3. In all the earlier specimens, "animal rationale" 
is placed between "Animal" and "Homo,** as the proximum genus, 
divided into " mortale ** and " immortale," in accordance with Porphyry's 
definition of man. We shall here observe also, that a summum genus can 
have no constitutive differences, which are represented at the side, Uiough 
A summum genus may have properties. 
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■ both "mail "and "iniino],"' But it is evidt^nt , lo mrtir. 
r from what lias been Baid, that of ihoBC lliiiigB 'i"" •*> nimi 
rwhinh are prediuiled of a siibjt«t, Ixjtb the natne Sfth'i'fuiyrcr 
ii^ d the deRnition must lie predicated of the Bub- ■""*' '" t"'^^- 
T^ect, as "man" is predicntcd of "some certain "'"" 

" as of a s^bjec^ and the name, at Icftst, is predicated, fof 
vill predicuie "man" of "soue certain man," and ihe 




IT Ihc meihwl of jitedicolien, »ide llurshe, Aldikh, or Whalely, 
Maiuarc Uu- Topics iv. 'i, Isaguge 2. Aqiilnai Opusp. 48, c»|). 3. 
1 ana spcL'ivs uo mid '' priBdicari in quid," i. e. are pxpri^^utd by 
nibalaDlire; Froperlv tmd Amdent "in quale." or by nn BdJLTiivu. 
la whute cbapter, bnnga forcibly la llie mind, Butler's saliricD.! bur- 
B of Hndibr!is(i<j acumen, Ui diseoyerinj 
" Wbere entity and quiddity, 
Tbe ghoaU of dufunct bodies S; '. " 

Iludibras, I'art i. Cm. 1. 
b very nccessAty, the initiative processes of Lugic, iitdted preaullt 
" A kind of Babylanisb dialect. 
Which leuned pedants much aflecL" 
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definition of man will be predicated of " some certain man,*' 
for "a certain man" is both "man" and "animal;" where- 
fore both the name and the definition will be pre- 
happen?iii^ dicated of a subject. But of things which are in 
inhestoM*"^ a subject, foF the most part, neither the name nor 
the definition is predicated of the subject, yet with 
some, there is nothing to prevent the name from being some- 
times predicated of the subject, though the definition cannot 
be so; as "whiteness" being in a body, as in a subject, is 
predicated of the subject, (for the body is termed " white,") 
but the definition of "whiteness" can never be predicated of 
body. All other things, however, are either predicated of 
primary substances, as of subjects, or are inherent in them 
as in subjects ; ^ this, indeed, is evident, from several obvi- 
ous instances, thus "animal" is predicated of "man," and 
therefore is also predicated of some " certain man," for if it 
5. Theuni- wcro predicated of no "man" particularly, nei- 
vereai involves ther could it be of " man" universally. Again, 

ep wjw • "colour" is in "body," therefore also is it in 
"some certain body," for if it were not in "some one" of 
bodies singularly, it could not be in "body" universally; 
so that all other things are either predicated of primary sub- 
stances as of subjects, or are inherent in them as in subjects ; 
if therefore the primal substances do not exist, it is impossible 
that any one of the rest should exist. 

«. Species more ^"* ^^ Secondary substances, species is more 
a substance substaucc than gcnus;^ for it is nearer to the 

an genus. primary substance, and if any one explain what 
the primary substance is, he will explain it more clearly and 
appropriately by giving the species, rather than the genus ; 
as a person defining "a certain man" would do so more 
clearly, by giving "man" than "animal," for the former is 
more the peculiarity of "a certain man," but the latter is 
more common. In like manner, whoever explains what "a 
certain tree " is, will define it in a more known and appropri- 
7. Primary sub- ate manner, by introducing "tree" than "plant." 
s^ects^oS* Asides the primary substances, because of their 
predicates ; subjoction to all Other things, and these last being 

' Plato, in the Philebus, observes, that a philosopher ought not to de- 
scend, below wholes, and common natures. 
' Vide supra, note ; also Metaph. lib. ir. and vi 
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eiilierprpdir-alieJ or them, or being in tbeni, are fur hmatiMr 
this reason, espoclnlly, ierm<^il Bubitanetg. Yet tlie '™"" 
Hint' r«lHtiiiu AS the primwy substances bear lo all t>tlier tliingn, 
dues 9)H>cies b^ar h. genus, for e^iccies is subjcrle'l 'jo genua 
p^re gi^nera ara preilical^d of species, tiDt Hpiecii-a n, omut ■ ;ii* 
e boi Tt^ciprocally pi«diciil(iil of gen^rn, wbcnce tl^'^.^l^ 
Hie i^iiecics is ratlicr substance than the genus. n»'m>4. 
Of s|icvies tbeniselvcs, however, as many as arc ». laitm. 
Kaoi gt'ners, are not more substance, one Ihan an- 'J"^]^^^ ^ 
f Other, for he will not give a more appropriate not bgintnb-j 
•finition of "a certain man," who itilruduecs "*""■ 
^ man," than he wlio introtluces " horse," into tlw dclinition of 
**» (wrtain horse ;" ia_lilie. ninnner. of printarjr substance, 
\ more substance tliau another, for " a uerlain man " 
I not more substance tlmn a "certain ox." WitJi reaaon 
itrefore, after the first subsljint**, of the rest. 
__ tciea and genera aIoii« are termed secondary ii.nen .irn"** 
iiibslances, since thejjilQne declare the priiuarj' ;|."."™],1"' 
^OtslOiiceaof llie predicates; thu»,iranyone were 
nETdi-'Kne what "a certain man" is, he would, by giving tlie 
■lijU'L-ipa or the genus, define il appropriately, and will do ho 
1 clearly by introducing "man" than "animal;" but 
rhatever else he may introduce, be wiU be introducing, in ~ 
■ manner, foreign to the purpose, aa if he were lo inlroduce 
^white," or "runs," or ony thing else of the kind, so thai 
Uth propriety of the others, these alone ai-e termed sub- 
W>cea. Moreover, the primary substances, be- 
bse tbey are subject to all the rest, and all the "i*,,^^''" J^'^ *' 
ners are predicaled of, or exist in, tbese, arc most t^vvn mhmu 
BOperly termed substances, hut the same relation I^'ih*" 
fflich the primary substances bear to all other 
Ung)«, do the species andgeuera of the first snbetaneeB bear to 
B ihe rest, since' of these^are^ the rest predicated, fur you 
fill say that "a certain man "is "agrftminarian,''and IhereJbre 
roll will call both "man" and "animal" " a grammarian," and 
n like manner of the rest.' 

' Areliyttts aiiopta a different diTiaim o( Bubslance, into mntter. form, 
Kd u cotnpoaite of the twu, >tid this diiisiua ArialoUe ihawa in hii 
■jrsU'^ and Metaphysics, and Physical Ausculiaiion he knew, bui does 
Bt liinploy it in this trenlist^, as not adapted Tor its BUbjccl mailer, 
BnMly, lugiuU ditviuiioB. CI'. Phyaiu Ausc. lib. iii., and MslBpli. lib. 
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12. No snb- ^^ ^^ common however to everj ffnT^fltano^, n^t t^ 
■unce in a tub- be 15 alu'Bject, * for neither is the primal subgtaDcedfi 

a subjectjL ^'^r is it predicated of any : but of the se- 
condary substances, that none of them is in a subject, is evident 
from this ; " man " is predicated of " some certain '* subject 
" man," but is not in a subject, for " man " is not in " a cer- 
tain man." So also " animal " is predicated of " some certain ** 

13. Of inhe- subject " man." but " animal " is not in " a certain 
sives the name man." Morcovcr of those which are, in the sub- 
Sted of the* * jcct, nothing prevents the name from being some- 
theSnition^* times predicated of the subject, but that the defi- 

nition should be predicated of it, is impossible. 
Of secondary substances however the definition and the name 
are both predicated of the subject, for you will predicate the 

definition of " aman" concerning " a certain man," 
may be* pred^- and likewise the definition of " animal," so that 
cated of second- substance, may not be amon&'st the number, of those ^ 

ary substances. . . ,'.,•'. , .*^ ' 

things which are m a subject. ^ 

15. Difference This howcver is not the peculiarity of sub- 
?n?ub**^t**"* stance, but difierence also is of the number of •^ 

those things not in a subject j^ for "pedestrian" 
and "biped" are indeed predicated of "a man" as of a 
subject, but are not in a subject, for neither "biped" nor 
"pedestrian" is in "man." The definition also of differ- 
ence is predicated of that, concerning, which, diff*erence is pre- " 
dicated, so that if " pedestrian " be predicated of " man," the 
definition also of " pedestrian " will be predicated of man, for 

" man " is " pedestrian." Nor let the parts of sub- 
substiices are Stances, being in wholes as in subjects, perplex us, 
also sub- 80 that wc should at any time be compelled to say, 

stances v ' • 

that they are not substances ; for in this manner, 

' Simplicius observes that Aristotle discusses the things 'which sub- 
stance has in common with the other predicaments ; lamblichus, what ia 
common to it, and also its property and difference. Some may doubt 
how essence, will not be in a subject, as ideas according to Plato are in 
intellect, yet these are neither as in a subject, but are as essence in an- 
other essence : Aristotle discusses this in the 12th book of the Metaphysics. 

' Generic difference, it must be remembered, constitutes subaltern spe- 
cies — specific difference, forms the lowest species — the former difference 
is predicated of things different in species, the latter of things differing in 
number. In the scholastic theory, the properties of the summum genus 
were regarded as flowing from the simple substance, those of all subor- 
dinate clftsses, from the differentia. See Hill's Logic on tlie Predicables 
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ibings would doI be aaid to be in k ealiject, which im in 
uny as parts. It happens iodpeil botli to subaUnivs 
I and to differences aiiljejlhat all iliings atiuuld bo ii^ ill.1„"^',j 
ppcdicatpd of them TSivocftlly, for all the cult- mintin™ »r» 
Igorlps from them are predicarcd either in respoet ^S^ *" 
lof Individ uab or of species, sinre fi-om the primary 
JBubatance there is no category, for it is predicaied in respect 
lof DO subject. But of secondiuy substances, species iiidci'd 
b predicated in respect of the individual, but genus in respect 
to apecies and to individuals, so also difl[erencea arc predicated 
as to species and as to individuals. Again, the 
primary substances take the defluition of species 
and of genera, and the speciKS the definition of the genus, for 
as many things as are said of llie predioatv, .so miiny also will 
be said of tiie aabject, likewise both tbe Bpecies and ihi- itidi- ' 
viduab accept the definition of the dilfereiicea: those ibingi^ > 
at least were uoivocaJ, of which tbe name is eonimon aiid tbe : , 
definition tbe same, so that all which arise Irom subnianccs 
and diSerences are predicated univocally. 

Nevertheless every substance appears to signify ,j j,, ^„^_ 
this particular thing : ' as regards then llie pri- •imut •kniii.'J 
mary substances, it ia unquestionably true that ■""'*""'' '""I 
they signify a particular thing, for what is signiBed is tndi-' 
vidual, and one in number, but as regards the secondary »nh- 
Stances, it appears in like manner that they signify tiiis piir- 

fl&r thing, by the figure of appellation, when any one asys 
nn" or "animal,'' yet it is not truly so, but j^ 8„i,n^„,, 
ler they signify a certun quality, for the sub- "uiwiiiiic™ .in- 
I( was tbe apinioa of Kanl. ns well ils of R^'i'^ nnil Sii'»nri. ilmi m 

tut whal Vif thing ilii^lf is. wh\<ih h iU^: anhjni i.i.'l .,vn,,r ,.r il,. -mi,, I 
qoiliueii, yel ncil identical with mij' onp. ;i iljfiii, i jii l.iiK Ij- i ih. .im'.!, 
in ua far as we can nil am to any aidcli.- tiJUfL'|>iiiii iri iL,' r,, ■■)• i In ■ ■null 

some admirable lemaika in MBnsol'fi ProlcKo. Log. '277. GfiicruU)' it 
suffices 10 r«tain the quuint furm of the schoolB noliced nbuve upon ]>re- 
dication ef geniis and ipectes. Vida Aldrich's Logic. Geiiits is a whule 
lo^cally. but species melaiihyalcally, or. as the<^ may be bf^tier njireiMt'd. 
the tint i« Totum DniYereitle, the lecund Tonim E>iBeiiLi.LU<. CI'. Cra- 
handinriie Logica. lib. ii. cap. 5. Since wriling the above, the Hlrikiiig 
illiiilrsliun acL-un lo roe, used by Lord ShafteBbmy, of " Ihe peraiin left 
vilhin, vho Ilbs power to dispute the app«ATances, and redieida, Ihc ini4- 
giMtion." Shallesliury'a Charac. vol. i. p. 325. The |ias»Hgu liiu mora 
— *~w than, yet as much sound as, any of his Lurdahip'a n riling. 
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nify a eertain ject is not One, as the primary substance, but " man '' 
" <i»»ie-" and " animal " are predicated in respect of many. 

Neither do they signify simply a certain quality, as " white," 
for '' white " signifies nothing else but a thing of a certain 
quality, but the species and the genus determine the quality^ 
labout the substance, for they signify what quality a certain 
(substance possesses: still a wider limit is made by genus 
than by species, for whoever speaks of " animal," comprehends 
more than he who speaks of '* man." 

It belongs also to substances that there is no 
gubstance X- Contrary to them, mnce what can be contrary to the 
mits no con- primary substance, as to a certain " man," or to a 
certain "animal," for there is nothing contrary 
either at least to "man" or to " animal ?" Now this is not the 
peculiarity of substance, but of many other things, as for in- 
stance of quantity ; for there is no contrary to ' * two" 
stances'.^' ^ cubits nor to " three " cubits, nor to " ten," nor to any 
^^».vcU^ thing of the kind, unless some one should say that 

" much " is contrary to " little," or " the great" to " the small ; " 
but of definite quantities, none is contrary to the other. Sub- 
stance, also, appears not to receive greater or less ;' 
greater nor iiMs! ^ niean, not that one substance is not, more or less, 
substance, than another, for it has been already 
said that it is, but that every s ubstance is not said tsi.\» 
more or less, that very thing, that it is ; as if the same sub- 
^staiice be " man " he will not be more or less " man ;" neither 
himself than himself, nor another " man " than another, for 
one " man " is not more " man " than another, as one " white 
thing " is more and less " white " than another, and one 
" beautiful" thing more and less " beautiful" than another, and 
" the same thing" more or less than "itself;" so a body being 
" white," is said to be more " white " now, than it was before, 
and if " warm " is said to be more or less " warm." Substance 
. at least is not termed more or less substance, since " man " 
is not said to be more "man" now, than before, nor any 

' This, says Simplicius, is doubted by some, and indeed in his Physics, 
lib. i., Aristotle apparently contradicts his own statement above by in- 
stancing Form as the contrary to Privation, both being substantial ; but 
Form is but partly, substance, and partly, habit, and only in so much as it 
is the latter, is it contrary to Privation, not " quoad substantiam." 

' This is true, discrete quantities being unchangeable, and definite la 
quantity. 
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one af such other things 09 arc substances : hrnoe subslaiite 
is not capable of receiving the greutor anil the I1--M. 

It appears liowever, (o bc^ estiecially itic pccu- 14. in<ii>t>lu- 
li-4Jitjr ol" aulistanee, tliat being one aiid the niuiii' r«.' ■ tnmilT 
in Dumber, it cao receive coulmrieB, which no unu p"'-J" ■'''''' 
can aflirm of the rest which are not, subslitiice^. nuor •knitai 
Jaa that being one in number, they are eupabli' «f ""' ■o'"""'™- 
^^ontraries.' Thus " colour," whic^i ia one Aud the dauie ia 
^ttumber, is not " white " and " bUcV'.iV^'l''^'' ^^^ ^"^ actimi. 
Bjlsoonein number, both bad anil good : in like manner ofuiher 
^Biiiigs as many as are not substauces. But substance being 
^BUe, and the eaiue in numtier, can receive conlrarieN at " a 
^■ensin man" being one and llie aame, is at uue time, whiter 
Hfaid lit another, black, and warm and cold, and bud and good. 
^Bi respect of none of the t«at does such a thing appear, ex- 
^B])t some one should object, by saying, that a sentence and ^^ 
^Kinion are capable of receiving contraries, for the some sen- j 
^Bnce appears to be true and false t thus if the statement be 'T ^ 
^Btte that " some one sits," when be stands up, this 
^^br; same statement will he false. And in a si- objH 
^feilar manner in the matter of opinion, for if ^"""'""" 
^^by one should truly opine that a certain person 
^Bts, when he rises up he will opine falsely, if he still hold* 
^Hpe saipe opinion about him. Still, if any one, should evi-ii 
^^Hmit this, yet there is a difference in the mode. ,g , g, 
^Bbr some tilings in substances, being themselves iniutaiinLv. 
Hbianged, are cajiable of contraries, since cold, be- ^'nnd'ani- 
Hbig made so, frcon hot, baa changed, for it is i>io o' sonii*- 
Kianged in quality, and black from white, and ""'' 
^fcnod from bad : in like manner as to other things, each one 
^Ef~ them receiving change is capable of contraries. The sen- 
^HBnce indeed and the opinion remain themselves altogether 
^pUniovable, but the thing being moved, a contrary is pru- 
^Buiwd about them ; the sentence indeed remains the stime, 
^bat " some one sits," but the thing being moved, it l>econ)es 
Hb one time, true, and at another, false. Likewise as to opiniun, 

^K * He doea nat mean Lhitt contraries exist in subelsnce at one and the 
^■bne time, aa ma? be peTceiied from the examples he ndilucis. Arvhy- 
^B^ according lu ijimplicius, admila the Capability of contnuien to be the 
^beeiiliiuity of Bubtunce; " thus vigilHnce ie eontnuy to aleep, sloviifei 
^bBiriruiess, iliienae to health, Dfallwhicli, one aiid the same man, 19 cap* - 
^Kie." Simp, in Arial. Cat. CuuiptuealaoVV'Hi'.i, Organ, p. 2»l, Commtct. 
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80 that in this way, it will be the peculiarity of substance, to 
" receive contraries according to the change in itself, but if any 
one admitted this, that a sentence and opinion can receive 
contraries, this would not be true. For the sen- 
JfpMsSr ^^^ ^^ ^^® opinion are not said to be capable 
the example as of Contraries in that they have received any tiling, 
opSn°*^**° hut, in that about something else, a passive qua- 
lity has been produced, for in that a thing is, or 
is not, in -this, is the sentence said to be true, or false, not in 
that itself, is capable of contraries.^ In short, neither is a sen- * 
* tence nor an opinion moved by any thing, whence they can- 
not be capable of contraries, no passive quality being in them ; 
substance at least, from the fact of itself receiving contraries, 
is said in this to be capable of contraries, for it receives dis- 
ease and health, whiteness and blackness, and so long as it 
receives each of these, it is said to be capable of receiving 
contraries. Wherefore it will be the peculiarity of substance, 
that being the same, and one in number, according to change 
in itself, it is capable of receiving contraries ; and concerning 
substance this may suffice.^ 

Chap. Yl.—Of Quantity} .. . ^,4 ^^"^ ^ 

1. auantity Of Quantity, one kind is discrete, and another 
two-fold, dia- continuous ;^ the one consists of parts, holding 

* SimpHcius alleges that certain Peripatetics asserted that matter itself 
was susceptible of irdQoQ, It must be remembered however that Aris- 
totle's definition of ir&9ri (Rhet. lib. i.) is, that they are certain thhigs 
added to substance, beyond its own nature. Vide Scholia ad Categorias, 
ed. Waitz, p. 32. Leip. 1844. 

^ The union between ohoia and CXi/ is laid down in the treatise de 
Aniin^, lib. ii. ] , sec. 2 : the latter term was used by the schoolmen to 
signify the subject matter upon which any art was employed, in which 
sense, it was tantamount to primal substance. 

' Some say that quantity, \s considered in juxta-position with substance, 
because it subsists together with it, for after substance is admitted, it is 
necessary to inquire whether it is one or many ; others, because among 
other motions, that which is according to quantity, viz. increase and 
diminution, is nearer to the notion of substance, viz. generation and cor« 
ruption, than "alliation" is, which is a motion according to quality. 
Taylor. Vide ch. 8, and Sulpicius, concerning the nature of this last. See 
also, Arist. Phys. lib. iiL et v., also cf. Cat. ch. 14. 

* Conf. Metaphy. lib. iv. cap. 13, Jloobv Xlyerai rh iiaipirhv %l£ 
ivvirdpxovra, k.t.X, The reader will do well to compare tiie above 
chapter, throughout, with that quoted from the Metaphysics, where 
these terms are all used eqnivocAUy. 
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|i<r-ition with respect to eacli othrr, bui Um; Other odadMuBU- 
"f pSLTls, which have not th»I positioo. Dij- SSTninlwi* 
1 r>;t£- <)<iBatiijr is, ta number niia iwiitenni, but a » p-ai >*<>■. 
contiriUiuULS, as line, supcrticies, Uiilj, b<!fi<li-s uuy. 
fixce and time. For, of tlin parta uf number, Ji^™""" 
there b no commoa Wrni. by wliinb ll» [mris con- i s*uii>ij»r, 
I, as if five be a part of t<?ii, Qvti aiiJ five, conjoin at ua 
luoD boundHry, but &re separated. Three, and Kcvcn, alw 
at DO comRiun bouu^ry, nor can jou at uii take a 
Q limit of paj'ts, in number, but they are always a<<par- 
, whence number is of thoM things whidi 
I discrete. In like manner a scnlenee, for 

itence is qnanlily is eviilent, since it is ineaHuretl 
y a short and long syllable j ' but I mean a sentence produced 
by the voice, bs ita parts toncur at no common limit, for tlitra 
is no common limit, at which the syllables concur, but each ia 
distinct by itself, A line, on the contrary, is , K.-mpic. 
continuous, for yon w&y lake a common term, at noimunua, 
ihlch its parta meet, namely, a point, and of a ' "''' 
~ Mrficiea, a line, for the parts of a superlicies coalesce in a 
mmon term. So also you can take a common t^rm 
respect of body, namely, a line, or a superficies, 
i which the parte of body are joined. Of the 

3 soi-t ai'e time and place, for the present lime is joined 
:i to the past and lo the future. Again, place g. Time uid 
r ihe number of continuous things, for the '''"'* 
s of a body occupy a ccrtiun place, which parts join at a 
|lain common boundary, wherefore also the parts of place, 
Wch each part of the body occupies, join at the same Uiunil- 
y as the pans of the body, so that place will also be con- 
Jnuoua, since ita parts join at one common boundary. 
- Moreover, some things consist of parts, having 
.position with respect lo each other, but others of liiion 't^oni 
parts not having such position ;' thus the parts of ^,'^"'°""' ■ 
a Hue have relative position, for each of them lies 
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ttiu diviBJDn of quBiitily ir , , .. 

ntgnilude, and moiaenluln, bul the reply ia, Ifaal Ihe last ia a qunli 

sua, in hia Hrst bouk on llie Geneni of Being, snys, if Ihe ci 
qnsDtiijL diacrele, cuinol lie ; but be i]uesttuns it as eiiiting 
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Bome where, and jou can distinguish, and set out, where each 
lies, in a superficies, and to which part of the rest, it is joined. 
80 also the pans of a superficies, have a certain position, for 
it may he in- like manner pointed out where each li es, a nd 
what have relation to each other, and the parts of a soHdj^and 
of a place, in like manner. On the contrary? in 

6. Parts have , d -l -^ • • -li t* ^ 

no relation in Tcspoct ot number, it IS mipossible for any one to 
b€?or\Sme^™ show that its parts have any relative position, or 

that they are situated any where, or which of the 
parts are joined to each other. Nor. as regards parts of time, 
for not one of the parts of time endures, but that whic][i_ 
3oes not endure, how can it have any position ? you would 
rather say, that they have a certain order, inasmuch asj^e 
part of time is former^ but another latter. In the same man- 
ner is it with number, because one, is reckoned before two, 
and two, before three, and so it may have a certain order, but 

you can, by no means, assume, that it has position. 

A speech likewise, for none of its parts en» 
dures, but it has been spoken, and it is no longer possible to 
bring back what is spoken, so that there can be no position 
of its parts, since not one endures: some things therefore 
consist of parts having position, but others of those which 

have not position. What we have enumerated 
nam^d are\he ^^ alone properly termed quantities ; alJjJieLxepI 
only proper being 80 denominated by accident, for looking 
others^educi- fcTthese, wc Call Other things quantities, as white- 
Example?*'" °^®^ ^ ®^^ ^ ^ much, because the superficies is 

great, and an action long, because of its time be- 
ing long, and motion also, is termed, much. Yet each of 
these is not called a quantity by itself, for if a man should 
explain the quantity of an action, he will define it by time, 
describing it as- yearly, or something of the sort ; and if he 
were to explain the quantity of whiteness, he will define it by 
the superficies, for as the quantity of the superficies, so he 
would say is the quantity of the whiteness ; whence the par- 
ticulars we have mentioned are alone properly of themselves 
termed quantities, none of the reot being so of itself, but ac- 

the intellect, and confounds the distinction betvreen order, in discrete, 
and position, in continued quantities. The point is touched upon also ia 
lib. vi. of the Physics. Compare also ch. 12, on Priority, in the Cata- 
f ories, as to the relation in respect of number and time. 



^^^^^b 



cording to ftccident Agaiu. nothing is contrary ^ oataiuy. 
to qu&utiiy,' for in the dednil« it is c]vu tberv is i«t h. t>u hh 
nolliing coalrary, as U ''lwocubile"orto''tJi«T,'' "* '"^' 
or to " suppi'ficiea," or to ao; tbini; of this kind, for llirra 
ia no cuiitrarj to them ; except inddnl a man sliuulii alli-gc 
thii "much" was contrary to "littlf," or Ui*r "great" in tli« 
" sitiftll." or tlii-.^ Iiuwevcr, none is a quantity, but ratbi-r bv* . 
lungs to relalivt's, /mix notliing. itself by ilaelt', in described aa 
gri^at or small, bm from its being r^t-rced to 
BOTueiliiiig else. A mountain, for tostiince, is called ^l^^^ltii 
■litiU','' but a millet scl'J ■■ Urge." I'roni tht- lacl "i-n ih. ,.,« 
of the one being greawr, but ilie otlicr less, in n- 'b!",Ju" *'"" 
spect of things of the sanip nature, whence the 
reUiioa is to soeieihing else, ?ince if each wcreiwlW "small" 
or "gn^t" of itself, the mounijun would nevi'r havi- Ut-u 
called "amiill,"nor the seed "large." Wb say also ilmt there 
are " many " men in a Tillage, hut " few " at Aih>^iis, sliliongb 
llieae last are more numerous, and "uiatiy" in H house, hut 
■■ few " in a tlieatre, although there is a much laiger number 
in the latter. Besides, " two cubits," ■■ three," and every thing 
of the kind signify quantity, but " great " or *' small " does not 
signify quantity, but ratlicr relation, for the " givat " uiid 
" 9ni6^ " are viewed in reference to something else, so as evi- 
dently to appear relatives. Whetlier bowevtr any one does, 
or does nut, udmit such things to be quantities, still there is 
no contrary to them, for to that wliicb cannot of , 
itself be assumed, but is referred to another, how 
can there be a contrary ? Yet more, if " great " and " small " 
be contraries, it will happen, that the same tiling, 
at the same time, receives contraries, and that the 
same things aru contrary to themselves, for it happens that the 
^mnie thing at the same lime is both "great" and "small," 
^&RneibiQg in respect of this thing is " small," but the same, in 
^Kference to anothei', is " Large," so that the same thing happens 
^B the same time to be both "great" and " small," by which at 
^Be same moment it receives conti*aries. Nothing ,j simuUiuic. 
Huwever appears to receive contraries simuliane- oin cijnirinei» 
^Msly, &9 in the case of substance, for tliis indeed '''"' 

^H ' lliBv ruB jroooH airHutav Tiutc tA fii)/iv Jx'i" iravriov, i7puc''>'fl- 
^ftsirqf jl rourcu ei x'f"- ■'"' ''^ rpotixHii; iiiAlm, Uri alioi ip uvsif 
^Bt'V ivamey. — Uugent. Scbol. ed. Wsiii. Gl'. Melspli. lib. ii, u. i, ii. 
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seems capable of contraries, yet no one is at the same time " sick ** 
and " healthy," nor a thing " white ** and ** black " together, 
neither does any thing else receive contraries at one and the 
same time. It happens also, that the same things 
are contrary to themselves, since if the " great " 
be opposed to the " small,*' but the same thing at tlie same 
time be great and small, the same thing would be contrary to 
itself, but it is amongst the number of impossibilities, that the 
same thing should be contrary to itself, wherefore the great is 
not contrary to the small, nor the many to the few, so that even 
if some one should say that these do not belong to relatives, 
but to quantity, still they will have no contrary. 

14. The contra- '^^e Contrariety however of quantity seems 
??^'^ w**? *" especially to subsist about place, since men admit 
subsiatent in " upward " to bc Contrary to " downward," calling 
•pace. |.|jg place toward the middle " downward," because 
there is the greatest distance from the middle, to the extremities 
of the world ; * they appear also to deduce the definition of the 
other contraries from these, for they define contraries to be 
those things which, being of the same genus, are most distant 
from each other. 

15. Quantity i« Nevertheless quantity does not appear capable 
Incapable of dc- of the greater and the less, as for instance "two 
^®®* cubits," for one thing is not more " two cubits " 
than another ; neither in the case of number, since " three " or 
" five " are not said to be more than " three " or " five," nei- 
ther "five" more ^^^ve'* than "three" "three;" one time 
also is not said to be more " time " than another ; in short, of 
none that I have mentioned is there said to be a greater or a 
less, wherefore quantity is not capable of the greater and less. 

16. But of ^^^^^ ^* ^^ *^® especial peculiarity of quantity 
equality and to be Called " equal" and " unequal,"^ for each of 

equally. ^^^ abovc-mentioncd quantities is said to be 

' The ** upward " and " downward ** do not signify place, but the pre- 
dicament where, just as " yesterday " and *• to-day ** do not signify time, 
hut the predicament tr/ttfn. Simplicius. Andronicus also assents to this. 
Compare the 4th book of Arist. Physics, where he defines place to be 
the boundary of that which it contains ; the Pythagoreans, who in woids 
agree with Aristotle, in efiect differ most widely from him. Phys. lib. 
tL and viii. 
* This may be shown thus : Quantity, quoad se, is measurable ; but 
^ the measurable can be measured by the same, or by more or by fewer 
/ measures; iu the first case therefore, equal' ty, in the second, inequality, 



» 
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"pqual" and "unequal," thus Uidj' ia called "tqual" ami 
"uDtH^ual," and number, and time, are predicated of as "equal ' 
and " unequal ;" likewise in the case of the rest eniunerau^d, 
each one is denominated "equal" and "unequal." Of thn 
remainder, od the contrary, such aa are not quantities, do not 
altogether appear to be called " equal " and " unequal," as for 
instance, disposition ia not terrueii entirely "'equal" and "un- 
equal," but rather "aimilar" and "diaaiinilar;" and white- 
ness is not altogether " equal " and " unequal," but rather 
'^similar" and "dissimilar;" hence the peculiarity of quaii- 
ity will especially consist in its being termed " equal " aud 

Chap. VII.— 0/ Relalivet.' 

Bcca thin^ are termed "reltilives," which are i, Drdniikmut 
what they are, from belonging U> other «i«'iv.i, ua 
in whatever other way they may be re- 
ferred to something else ; thus " the greater" ia swd lo be what 
i is in reference to another thing, for it is called greater than 
Mmeihing ; and *' the double " ia called what it is in reference to 
IDiiietliing else, for it is said to be double a certain thing ; and si- 
Jnilarly as to other things of this kind. Such as these are of the 
pumber of relatives, as liabit,^ disposition, sense, knowledge, pu- ~~ 
Hiion, for all these specified are said to be what ihey are, IVoui 
belonging to others, ov however else they are refcrrible la 

Finotber, and they are noihing else; for habit is said to bo 
' the habit of some one, knowledge the knowledge of something, 

> position the position of somewhat, and so the rest. Relatives, 
iherel'ore, are such things, as are said to be what they are, from 
bi'loiiging to others, or which may somehow be referred to an- 
oihor ; as a inounlain ia called "great" In comparison with an- 
Oliier, for themoiintainiscaUed"great"in relation to something, 
and "lika" ia said to be like somewhat, and other tilings of this 

laa divides Ihe equal and nnequal triply, Hccarding la 
icea of qnimtity. 'I'sylor. 

diTi,ionBol'ri^la1ii)nFireniiilheM<rUpItys. lib. iv. e.lh. 

Dl be cDofoiiaded with Ihe aclim uf habit alliitlrd lo ia 

•I, of Ibe Elliica. I'lotinas diiubls whelhcr habit in ihiiiga rv- 

e utiier tban a mere nnme. Tliis i:hapter is a lliaraiigh epecinien 

^rulutelian prolixity, of vbicli, by a slight change in the Hbraliu 

^ fai;undia deieiet hunc el liicidu:! oitlo." Kn Poet 41. ^^H 
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sort, are similarlj spoken o^ in relation to somethiog. Re* 
dining, station, sitting, are nevertheless certain positions, and 
position is a relative ; but to recline, to stand, or to sit, are not 
themselves positions, but are paronjmouslj denominated from 
the above-named positions. 

2. Some Tela- ^^* there is contrariety in relatives, as virtue 
tives admit is contrary to vice, each of them being relative, 
con rane y. ^^^ knowledge to ignorance ; ' but contrariety is not 
'-inherent in all relatives, since there is nothing contrary to 
double, nor to triple, nor to any thing of the sort. 
8 Aisode Relatives appear, notwithstanding, to receive 

the more and the less, for the like and the unlike 
are said to be so, more and less, and the equal and the un- 
equal are so called, more and less, each of them being a 
relative, for the similar is said to be similar to something, and 

4. Exce tions *^® Unequal, unequal to something. Not that all 

relatives admit of the more and less, for double is 
not called more and less double, nor any such thing, but all 

5. Relatives relatives are styled so by reciprocity, as the servant 
reciprocally is said to be Servant of the master, and the master, 

master of the servant ; and the double, double of 
the half, also the half, half of the double, and the greater, 
greater than the less, and the less, less than the greater. In 
like manner it happens as to other things, except that some- 
times they differ in diction by case, as knowledge is said to 
be the knowledge of something knowable, and what is know- 
able is knowable by knowledge : sense also is the sense of 

6. Except the sensible, and the sensible is sensible by sense. 
butlon'o/th*'^ Sometimes indeed they appear not to recipro- 
reiation is er- cate^ if that be uot appropriately attributed to 
roneous. which relation is made, but here he who attributes 
errs ; for instance, a wing of a bird, if it be attributed to the 
bird, does not reciprocate, for the first is not appropriately 

* These are relatives, according to their genus, which is hahit in this 
case. It may, however, be inquired how Aristotle afterwards ranks sci- 
ence, virtue, and their opposites, amongst qualities ? Because the same 
thing, as he shows throughout^ according to its connexion with different 
relations, occupies often a different predicament, Hence, also, contrariety 
is only partly inherent in relatives, since they derive their contrariety 
from the contrariety of their predicaments : thus in habit or in quality 
they receive contrariety, but not in the double or triple, because quantity 
does not receive it. To admit contraries therefore, is not the peculiarity 
%t' relatives, since contrariety is not in ail relatives, nor in them alons^ 
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ributed, namely "wing" to "bird," since "wtoR" is not 

ilicated of it so far its it ia " bint," but »n for u< it it 
tringed," as tliere are wings of many other ihingu wliiiid aitt 
t birds, 80 that if it were D|i|iropriately attributi^d, it would 
» rei^iprocale ; as " wing " is ibe wing of '• ft winged crt-a- 
re," and " tlie winged creature " ia " winged " by lliu " wiug." 
is somotimes necessary perUapa even t« {avem 
aume,' if tliere be none at hand, for llmt to lairMilllH in' 
iiicb it may be properly applied: e.g. if a rudder fo','"!,"*^;!^^ 

attributed to a ship, it is not properly bo altri- 
ited, for a rudder is not predicated of a ship so far as it ia 
ibip," since there are ships wilboiit rudders ; bence they do 
It reciprocate, inasmuch as a ship is not said U) be the ship 

a rudder. The attribution will perhaps be mtirc appro- 
iate, if it were attributed thus, a rudder is the rudder nf 
methiug ruddered, or iti some other way, since a name is 
it assigned ; a reciprocity also occurs, if it is appropriately 
tribuied, for what is ruddered ia ruddered by a rudder. So 
>□ in other things ; tike head, for example, will be marc ap- 
opriately attributed to something headed, than to animal, 
r a tiling has not a head, so far as it is an animal, since 
ere are many animals which have not a head. 

Thus anyone may easily assume those things to g Ruirnnnu- 
hich names are not given, if from those which inin»noa oi i»- 
e first, he assigns namee to those others also, "' 
ith which tbey reciprocate,^ as in the cases adduced, 
winged " from " wing," and " ruddered " from " rudder," 
Jl relaUves therefore, if they be properly attri- p yjn pravn 
Bted, are referred to reciprocab, since if lliey «is'i«ii tni- 
■B referred to something casual, and not to that ^'™* 
I which they relate, tliey will not reciprocate, I mean, that 
rither will any one of those things which are admilled to be 
iferrible to reciprocals, reciprocal*, even thoogh nncnes be 
;ned to them, i£ ^the thing be attributed to sometliing ac- . 
1 not to that to wBicE it has relation : for e\- 

I Conf. Tvf. i. 5. 1, also Anil. Post, ii, 7, 2. Dcfinnblo (ibjetW nro 
two cjasfeei, producing a corresponding variely in tho fonn of defiiii- 
n, IM, Auributes, vhich include ibingB belonging to every ollitr cute- 
t; but that of gubalancfl, tiiid, Subsliuicea, nhkb not ciisling in a. sub- 
1, but per se, must be ainimai before their attribulea oi relmiveB cmi b« 
DaonstiAted. The dflflnition of sn atlribute is lo be found in its caiuc 
' Sec Blair's Lectures on Kheloric, undei Figurative Language, 
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ample, a servant, if he be not attributed as the servant of a 
master, but of a man, of a biped, or anj thing else of the kind, 
will not reciprocate, for the attribution is not appropriate. 
If however that, to which something is referred, be appropri- 
ately attributed, every thing else accidental being taken 
away, and this thing alone being left, to which it is appropri- 
ately attributed, it may always be referred to it, as "a 
servant," if he is referred to " a master," every thing else ac- 
cidental to the master being left out of the question, (as the 
boing " a biped," and " capable of knowledge," and that he is 
*'a man,") and his being "a master*' alone, left, here the 
" servant " will always be referred to him, for a " servant " 
is said to be the servant of a " master." If again, on the 
other hand, that to which it is at any time referred is not ap- 
propriately attributed, other things being taken away, and 
that alone left, to which it is attributed, in this 
Ixh^nce^lf^^ case it will not be referred to it. For let a " serv- 
one depends ant " be referred to " man," and a " wing " to 
vwetafra^Vs'* "bird," and let the being " a master " be taken 
away from " man," the servant will no longer 
refer to man, since "master" not existing, neither does "serv- 
ant " exist. So also let " being winged " be taken away from 
" bird," and " wing " will no longer be amongst relatives, for 
what is " winged " not existing neither will " wing " be the 
wing of any thing. Hence U is.. nefie^ssary to attrib ute^ ^at, 
to which a thing is appropriately refierred, and iTindeeTa name 
be already given to it, the application ia easy ; but if no name be 
assigned, it is perhaps necessary to invent one ; but being thus 
attributed, it is clear that all relatives are referred to reciprocals^ 

Naturally, relatives appear simultaneous, and 
by naSre If.' ^^^^ is true of the generality of them, for " double " 
muitaneous, and "half" are simultaneous, and "half" existing, 
ception?* **' " double " exists, and " a master" existing, the " serv- 
ant " is, and the " servant " existing, the " master " 
is, and other things are also like these. These also are mutually 
« subversive, for if there is no " double " there is no "halt*' and no 
" half-" there iajia-"4puble " ; likewise as to other things of the 
same kind. It does not however appear to be true of all re- 
12. As science ^ativcs, that they are by nature simultaneous, fur 
and its object, the objcct of " scicnce " may appear to be prior 
apparent y. ^ << science," since for the most part we derive 
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pre-existing, ta in fcw ihin^ if evrn in 
11/, do we Boe science nnii Jta olijcct originating toguihir. 
tlie olijt«l of scientK-' Uiing aubvt'rtoil, „ ^„,,^^ 
iMooe, but 9cienc« In-tng sub* >ui m.iaixri^ 
Q-suhvert the object vC science, "-"'••"•'•*• 
o object of Hcieuou, aciinicu itwlf bri'omot 
e then will lie mi tongiT » scicrni.- of nny 
1 the contrary, tliou);h sclunce iIcmm iiiit i-xtiii, 
_ to prvvonHlie olyect of BcieiiceaxistiDg. Tlm» 
Jio quHdrslure of l!ie circle, if it t* un «bj«t of ncicntilif 
muwlcdge^ theecienwofitdoi^s not y«l exist, though ll U itself 
fl object of science J* ugain. "animal "being laken «way,tiiere 
ttin not be "eciem-e," but eliU it is possible lor „ ,„rt,n„„f 
nany olgects ol' science to be. Likewiw s]«o do "•'"<• r^iuin. 
■ ing3 pertaining ta scnac snbsiat, e^^cc^ the sens- ""* *" """' 
Ible setitm to be prior to the senac, n» ilie sensible being sub- 
renivt co-subverts sense, but si-nse dtje^ not co-4ubven the 
tcnsible. For ilie senses are conversitnt with body, nnd arc in 
)ody, but tlie aensibli' being subverted, buily nlso is aubverted, 
since body is of tlie number of sensiblcs, j and body not eristing, 
lense wtm U eubveried, so Uiat the sensible co-subverts sense, 
niher hand ilorsnutco-stiht-ert the sensible, sineeif 
luimal were subverted, sense indeed would be subverted, but yet 

it is SGir-«vi<li'iU, m ilso Ilnl ifaere ire wime lev things in wliirli 

IS the same as its ubjccl, d. g. Ihiitga viUiaul matter ure c<;tt>iiily 

U Itie wuii: Itiue lu tUe iutcllui^lual acleace whicli abidm iu 

Ou the tuntmrr, in Ilie oilier case, u Simplicini obdcrrea, ifin- 

luleiii>e ii-jvcl thr knriwltdgt) urthings, ^ei the things them hcI its reiimiD, 

a luinii', ctr. VideaUu Hfcwer'ij luirudai;liiin lolbi: Ethius, book r.. as 

Uie |<vtiIioti ocrapltd by irtim^ii in Ihe whume of the ire habiu. It 

R'iJI ihcnce ttiipmr acoanJ, and turceaprmd to dudiiciion rrum cEiiain prln- 

iplM, tbc UllBT bdtig a subdivUioii ofiibilrnct iruib, thus; 

Ab^lrort truth 



Prineipies 



Di'rtUfiiotiB fiDin 



liigelhet f aof.a. 
• A miotic !>etcela this instunce, as the quadrature nflhe circle doel not 
ppenr from ihis, to ha?e been known in bis time, but lamblicbiia aaacru 
' I it was known to Iha Pyihapjrean*, aJid Spstna Pytha^ricus rt- 
rpd it by mceeaaion. Archimedea is slated to have discotered Ihtt 
dtJiinre ol iht circle by ft line colled the line of Niiomedes ; be himaeU 
lylcd li the quadralrii. 
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the sensible will reniAiQ ; such for instmnce as '^bodj," *^ wann," 
** ^jwcet," " bitter," and erery thing else which is sensible. Be- 
sides, ^' sense " is produced simultaneooslj with what is '* sensi- 
tive," for at one and the same time ** animal " and ^ sense " are 
prodoced, bot the '' sensible " is prior in existence to '' animal* 
or ^ sense," for fire and water, and such things as animal con- 
sists of, are altogether prior to the existence of animal or sense, 
_so that the sensible will appear to bs antecedent to sense. 

15. Primary ^^ ^^ doubtful howevcr whether no substance is 
rabstance has among the number of relatives, as seems to be the 

^ ^^' case, or whether this happens in certain second sub- 
stances ; for it is true in first substances, since neither the 
wholes, nor the parts, of first substances are relative. *' A oer* 
tain man " is not said to be a certain man of something, nor '* a 
certain ox" said to be a certain ox of something ; and so also with 
respect to the parts, for a '* cei*tain hand " is not said to be a cer^ 
tain hand of some one, but the hand of someone ; and some head 
is not said to be a certain head of some one, but the head of some 
one, and in most secondary substances the like occurs. Thus 
man is not said to be the man of some one, nor an ox the ox 
of some one, nor the wood the wood of some one, but they 
are said to be the possession of some one ; in such things 
therefore, it is evident, that they are not included amongst re- 

16. But some latives. In the case of some secondary substances 
IfanS^s^Sem to *^®^ ^^ * doubt, as " head," is said to be the head of 
possess reia- somc One, and " hand," the hand of some one, and in 
question u * ^^^^ maimer, every such thing, so that these may 
anawsis of*"he *PP®*^ amongst the number of relatives. If then 
definition of the definition of relatives has been sufficiently 
r&. .^c.T.. f,:S£ed,it is either a matter of diffltJUttyTOT; of 
impossibility, to show Uiat no substance is relative ; * but if 

* Plato's favourite method of definition, which however was rejected by 
Speusippus, was to take a wide genus, and by the addition of successive 
ditierentite, to arrive at a complex notion, co-extensive with the desired 
definition. Aristotle, on the other hand, to discover definition, employed 
the inductive method, (he does not name this however,) which consisted 
in examining the several individuals, of which the term to be defined is 
predicable, and observing what they had in common. This will apply to 
relatives and co-relatives equally, and hence we perceive that, properly 
speaking, all definition is an inquiry into attributes. Every substance 
definable must be a species, every attribute a property. Vide Scholia. 
Edinburgh Review, No. cxv. p. 236. Pacius on Anal. Post, 11, 13, 21. 
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ilefinilion hda Dot been nulGclenilj- frjiuod, l>ui thn>« 
liiiig^ ai« reliitiven, wbuBtt aulNttaucti U the HUiU*, hs ci>n«i*lii 
villi 3 rclHiioa, aiWr a CKrtaiu uniiiiier, lo a certain iJiiii|( ; 
iiuiewlial, perhftiw, in ri'ply to this, uiay bo elftitil. Tbo 
iiriiaT di^liriitiun, liowevcr, coucura with all ri'lalivta, yet It 
- Ill t the same ihing, that tiitiii- briri);, c»n»i8l« in rclHiiuu, 
Liiil tliat being what they are, thej are prcilicakKl n, om rci»- 
If uilier things. Hence it is clear, (hw lie who knft»n'"i*. n- 
Bdws aii^ one relative, detiiiilHv, will also know numt «» k* 
mat it ia referred to, detiuiiely. WhcTpfore mIso ^"''"''' 
pita tbia it ia apparent, [hut if one knows this particiilnr 
lung to be among relatives, ntid if the subeinnee ot ri'lntivt-* 
ii the liame, as suleiating in a ct-rtain lOiinner, with retVreni!!! 
Ift something, he will alao know that, will) reference to which, 
kii pai-tivuUr thing, wfliT a certain mannc^r, BoWi«ts i for if, in 
■art, he were ignorant of thai, with referenee [(• wlileh, tliia 
krttcular thing. alWr ix cerluin inauner, tiubsist^, neither would 
P kiHTw, whetlier it BubHisie, after a Certain manner, with re- 
■^nce to something. And in singulars, indeed, 
fas 18 fiTident; for if any one knows definiirly, 
pat this thing i» "double," lie will also forthwith know that, 
phiiii^lj, of which it is the double, since if he knows not that 
K is the double, of something delinile, ncittier will he know 
^al il is "double," at all. So again, if a man knows ihis 
diing, lo be more beautiful than something els*, he n.n^t 
Kraightwaj' and definitely know that, than which, It ia more 
RHUtifnl. Wherefore, he will not indefinitely know, that this, 
B better, than that whicli is worse, for such is opinion and uui 
Ktence, since he will not accurately know that it ia belter 
nan something worse, as it may so ha])pen that there ia 
joihing worse than it, whence it is nccesBOjily evident, thui 
■hoever definitely^ knows any relative, olao definitely know* 
■at, to which it ia referred. It is ]H)aEible, Thotm 
M>t with standing, to know definitely what the icix true I't 
Bead, and the band, and every thing of the sort JJ™"^"* *"" 
be, which are substances; but it is not necessary 
p know that to which they are referred, since it is not neces- 
fcry definilely to know whose, is the head, or whose, ia tlie 
Eipd; tlijutheae will- nuL be-t*laiivc», but if these be aell\ 
plali vea, we mav truly flffiL'm no auliaUinee to he among rc^l 
■dves.^It is, pi-rKnpa, ihtBcult for a man lo assert assuredly 
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any thing of such matters, who has not frequently considered 
them, yet to have submitted each of them to inquiry, is not 
without its use.^ 

Chap. VIII.— 0/ the Quale and of Quality} 

1. Quality and By quality, I mean that, according to which, cer- 
iatter*of*fou?* ^^^ things, are said to be, what they are. Quality , 
kinds. however,^ is among those things which are pre di- 

dUpolftton— ** cated multifariously ; hence one speci es of qual ity 
the^ex- is called " habit '^ and " dispo8itibn,~''n5i5-hahit, 

pane . differs from disposition, in that it is a thing mo re 

lasting and sfabTel* " Of~lhis tind" too, are both the sciences 
and the virtues,^ for science appears to rank among those 
things, which continue more stable, and are hardly removed, 
even when science is but moderately attained, unless some 
great change should occur from disease, or from something 
of the sort; so also virtue, as justice, temperance, and so 
forth, does not appear capable of being moved or changed with 
facility. But those are termed dispositions, which are easily 
moved and^quTckly changed, as heat, coH^isease^ healtKTaJid 
such things ; or a man is'^isposed, after a manner, accord- 
ing to these, but is rapidly changed, from hot becoming cold, 
and from health passing to disease, and in like manner as to 
other things, unless some one of these qualities has, from 

* Cf. Metaph. lib. iv. c. 15. 

* Tioi6TriQ, Def. ** That which imparts what is apparent in matter, and 
what is the object of sense." Taylor's Explanation of Aristotelian Terms. 
See also Metaphys. lib. iv. c. 14, 19, and 20, Leip. The distinction in 
the text has been remarked upon, as exemplifying Aristotle's passion for 
definition, but it would be more correct to remember that it was perhaps 
less his inclination than his judgment, which induced him to lay down 
strict notions of verbal definition primarily, knowing that the thing signi- 
fied, or idea, could never hold its proper position in ^e mind, if any doubt 
existed as to the meaning of the term or verbal symbol of it, ab origine. 
It is a great pity that modem controversialists so frequently neglect this. 

' Cf. Ethics, book ii. ch. 5, and book ii. ch. 1. In the latter place, 
J Aristotle shows that moral virtue arises from habit, in opposition to Plato, 
who taught that the virtues were not produced by learning or nature, but 
' were divinely bestowed. Aristotle's opinion resembled Locke's, in the de- 
. nial of innate ideas, the soul having nothing within it but inclination, r^ 
, 'irc0t;cdc. The^student will profitably refer here to Bishop Butler's Analogy, 
; on the growth of mental habits. Anal, part i. ch. 5. Bohn's Stand. Lib. 

* So Cicero, de Off. lib. iii., connects these two, " teroperantia est 
tcientia." See also Montaigne's Essays, ch. xl. b. i., and ch. ii. b. iii. 
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igth of time, become nflrarnl, iinmoTftblr, or h1 least ilif> 
o be moved, in whifli ctu»e wo may t<Tiii it ■ Imbii. 
It il ia evident Itint tlioso uuglit lu he rjilkil tiAhits, whiuli im 
yre lasting, nnd ore with grunier diHiuulty mnmved, for iIkkh.- 
tscna wliu do not very niuab retain tlie dt^mits iif urii'Dtr-, hut 
D eaaily moved, are suid nol Ui possi^ss n scit'iititii: linbit, 
ihoDgti they ore in sume manner dtepowd as Id >cii-nL-<e, 
WDr«o or better t so that habit differs from di;»pi>3iiion 
one being easily removed, hut llw former is mur(*ladiin)!, 
» easily removed. Ilabil-s ute -duposilious ai>u,' bui 
(positions not necessarily liabits, for those who liave tiubitj 
B~also, al^r a manner, disposed a<;uordicig to [liem, trnl ihwio 
to arc dis|)osed are not altu^etticr posauuej vt tlie LaUit. 

lOther kind of quality is, tbiit, ai;cording ut in«i« M 
whiuli, we say that men are prone lo pugilism, '!^^J^-^"„. 
t to the course, or to health, or to disease, in Unuti irw u- 

wliatevcr things are spoken of according U> "'"'*•■ 
itural power, or weakness ; for each of these is not deuMni- 
ited from being disposed at'ler a certain manner, Juil—tuuu. 
J a natural power or inability of doing sometli ins easily, 
of not suffering ; thus, men are called pugilistic, or titled 
r the course, not from being disposed a^er a certain ninn- 
ir, but from possessing a natural power of doing sunicthtiig 
sily. Again, they are said to be healthy, from possessing a 
Itural power of not suffering easily from accidents, but to be 
aeascd, from possessing a natural incapacity to ivsisi siiffiv- 
S easily from accidents : similarly to these, do hanl and tiott 
ibsist, for thai is called "hard" wiiich prossesses the power 
'not being easily divided, but "aofl," that which has an ini|iii' 
nee as to this same thing. 

Tliethird kindof quality consiatsofpassivequa- j^ p„„i,i 
jesand passions, and such are sweetness, hjiler- luuiiik., 

' The 'HSoj signiRes Uie habiLual disposillim or " liuiiiuur," as in 
F«y MaDoiitofhiallmnonr, by Hen l,.ni<,n. 

"When BomH onii peLuUnr qlinlily 

Di>ll> III possess a mun. ihal il ilnih draiv 

All liis Hlfcotm his spirilii. taiA ills puwtrrs, 

In their nonHuclions, all to rim »iie VHy — 

This mny be truly snid to be a htimiriir." 
Ide Aristotle's Rhetoric, (Bolin'a CIhss, Lib.). And sgaiii, Coriulnnvt, 
1 UL sccod 2, —Away my dtapusiiion, and poaseas me 

Some burial's spirit 1 
r, «Ct iii. DC. 1, " Men: His nalure, ia too nuble for the »utld/' etc 
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Bess, sourness, and all their affinities, besides warmth, and cold- 
ness, and whiteness, and blackness. Now that these are qualities, 
is evident from their recipients being called from them, *'qua- 
lia," * as honey from receiving sweetness, is said to be sweet, and 
the body white, from receiving whiteness ; in like manner in 
other things. They are called passive qualities,^ not from the re- 
cipients of the quidities suffering any thing, for neither is honey 
said to be sweet from suffering any thing, nor any thing else of 
such a kind. In like manner to these are heat and cold called 
passive qualities, not from the recipients themselves suffering 
ny thing, but because each of the above-mentione d qualitie s 
roduces passion in the senses, they are denominated passive 
qualities ; for as sweetness, produces a certain passion in the 
taste, and warmth, in the touch, so also do the rest. Whiteness, 
1. Exception in *^^ blackness, and Other colours are, on the con- 
the case of co- trary, not called passive qualities in the same man- 
****"' ner with the above-mentioned, but from thems e lv gi 

being produced from passion ; for that many changes of co- 
lours spring from passion is evident, since when a man blushes 
he becomes red, and when frightened, pale, and so every thing 
of this sort. Whence also if a man naturally suffers a passion 
of this nature, he will probably have a similar colour, since the 
disposition which is now produced about the body when he 
blushes, may also be produced in the natural constitution, so 
as that a similar colour should naturally arise. Whatever 
such symptoms then originate from certain passions diffi- 

' * Simplicius doubts whether the same thing is signified by quale, and 

I quality : probably the latter signifies the peculiarity itself, but quale that 

j -which participates in the peculiarity, as in the examples given above. As 

V to the term ** quality/' Plato in his Theaetetus insinuates that he was 

the author of it, and indeed some ancient philosophers, as Antisthenes, 

subverted certain qualities, and allowed only the subsistence of qualia, 

. which they deemed incorporeal. The Stoics, on the contrary, thought 

the qualities of incorporeal natures incorporeal, and of bodies, corporeal. 

Simplicius defines qualities — *' powers, active, yet not so, primarily, nor 

alone.** 

' It may perhaps seem strange that Aristotle distinguishes passions and 
passive qualities by the same characteristics as he has before used about 
habit and disposition ; but it may be replied, that here he considers the 
passions and passive qualities which by nature are easily or hardly re- 
moved. Heat, so far as it disposes a subject, is a disposition ; so far as 
that disposition is permanent, is a habit ; if it be superficially effected by an 
agents it is called a passion, and so far as the passion is produced penna- 
nently and intrinsically, it is called passive quality. Taylor. 
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ull to be removed uid permanent tm cnllts] paaislre qnaltiir*. 
iur wbetber iu the natural cunxcJtutiun, piklcn>-K», or bUi'kncMt 
£ prxxJuued, itiey are called quaiitii>!i, (I'l^r itcconliii;; tu thna 
K Kre ualletl " tjimles i") ur wht^lluir ihraugU long diseuw or 
IDat, or any such thiug, paleiicso or LlauknMs happcMiB, uri* 
bcr are eaaily rvmoved, or eveu reuiaiu tliruugli lilc, iIii-bf an 
Wled qualities, for in like niauut^r, we an- calUd " iiiiulea " In 
pspeet of them. Notwit list audi up;. a uL-li in urc. 
J|t^u^dlrom ihiogs easily disaolved, and (luirkly J, ^''7"™* ' 
stored, are called passionx,' and i)ot ijualitii's, ; 

^meAarebot calted'"(iua1^9''i» tVApect ol'tliemVainceneitlipf 
I he who blunhes, in coD»eqiionce of being asbamed, called rt-d, 
lor he who turns pale, iVuni fear, called pule, they are ralhcf 
■id to have suffered something, so that aiich things are called 
•saioos, but not qualiiiiw. ijke these also are , »wi«-t. 
i^ive qnalitie'!, and passions denominated in ihc lioiuatihs 
fut" Tolr"aucK "(titngs as supervene iininedislcly *"" 
l^ti birth rrom certmn passions diflicuU of removal, are called 
qualities ; as inaanity, anger, and such things, for men ac- 
Ordtng to these are said tu be "quali'S," that is, wrathful and , 
Bsaoe. So also as many other mutations as an.' not natural, 
nt arise from certain other symptoms, and are with ditlicully 
emoved, or even altogether iininovable, siuiL-accquaiL'ies, 
W" men are called " quales " in respect of Itiem. Those which, 
p the other hand, arise from things easily and rapidly restored, ! 
fe called passions, as for instani*, where one being vexed ■' 
pcomes more wruthful, for he is not called wrathful who is - 
part wratliful in a passion of this kind, but rather he is said 
f have suffered something, whence such thiogs are called 
fttisionB, but not qoaliljes.* 

1 The fourth kind of quality ia^ure and the form. 4,,, ,pcrte« of 
fhich is about every thing, besides rectitude and 'iimhiy— runn 
prvature, and whatever ia like them, for accord- *"'' "'""' 
tg \o each of these a thing is tailed "quale." Thus a rri- 
ngle or a square is said to be a tiling of a certain qnulily, 
tao a straight line or a curve, and every thing is said to be 
^uale " according to form. The rare and the dense, the 
>ugh and the smooth, may appear to signify a certain quality, 

'■ Cf. Elhica, b. ii. ch. 5; aW Meiaphya. lib. ii. nh. 21 ; where Uia 
ene eitmflra of inanimate objects are given. 
■ Elliin, book ii. ch. 8. The being loved is like aomelhing paasite. 
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but probably these are foreign from the division of quality, as 
each appears rather to denote a certain position of pai ts. For 
a thing is said to be " dense," from having its parts rear each 
other, but " rare," from their being distant from each other, and 
" smooth," from its parts lying in some respect in a rioht line, 
but " rough," from this part, rising, and the other, falling. 
5. Things call- There may perhaps appear to be some other 
SymSSliyfrom ^^^ o^ quality, but thosc we' have enumerated 
these qualities, are most commouly called so. 

The above-named therefore are qualities, but " qualia " ai*e 
things denominated paronymously according to them, or in some 
other manner from them ; most indeed and nearly all of them 
are called paronymously,* as "a white man" from "whiteness," 
" a grammarian " from ** grammar," a " j ust man " from "j ustice," 
and similarly of the rest. Still in some, from no names having 
been given to the qualities, it is impossible that they should 
be called paronymously from them ; for instance, a " racer " 
or " pugilist," so called from natural power, is paronymously 
denominated from no quality, since names are not given to 
those powers after which these men are called " quales," as 
they are given to sciences, according to which men are said 
to be pugilists or wrestlers from disposition, for there is said 
to be a pugilistic and palaestric science, from which those dis- 
posed to them are paronymously denominated "quales." 
Sometimes however, the name being assigned, that which is 
called " quale " according to it, is not denominated parony- 
mously, as from virtue, a man is called worthy, for he is called 
worthy, from possessing virtue, but not paronymously from 
virtue ; this however does not often happen, wherefore those 
things are called " qualia," which are paronymously denomin- 
ated from the above-mentioned qualities, or which are in some 
other manner termed from them.* 

* Vide supra, Cat. i. Massmger*s employment, of the very word, 
we are now discussing, presents a peculiar difficulty, in establishing the 
paronymous or denominative relation. In the Roman Actor, act i. scene 
3, and also in the Picture, act ii. scene 1, the word quality is limited to 
actors and their profession. See Gifford's notes on Massinger. In fact, 
most of our ancient dramatists confined the word chiefly to histrionic 
performers. 

* The name ** conjugata ** is more properly applied to derivatives from 
the same primitive, as sapiens, sapienter, sapientia ; the t/vuroixa of Aria 
tutle. Cf. Topics ii. .9, 1. Cic. Top. c iii. 
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In qaaliiy, there b aUo contr»riely,' M jiMtiw 
s coQirary to injii»tice, and wbileii«»i lo lilut^k- ,.,„.t,™ ,«.. 
1, and the like; also those ihiiiga wlikh Bub- U^*"!**'"'" 
t according lo ibem si'e tvriued qualia, as lli<! 
'uat lo Uip just, and the while lo tho Muck. Thi* liuwvvii 
s not hapiMin in all cases, for to llie vellow, or the imle, i/r 
■■'He colours, though tliey ai-e qiialiiies. there U no oon- 
wy.* Beahies, if onu eoniiary he n qiialily, iho oIliL-r, will 
w be ft qualiEy, -snd this ia eiiidcht to any anv cun- 
ieringtha otiwr categories. For inetaiice, if 

) be conlrarj- to injustice, and justice bo a inijbra^nti* 

ality, then injustice will also be a quality, for }JJ','1||^L"'" 

e of the other categories accords with injustice, 

either quantity, nor relation, nor whery, nor in sliorl any 

tiling of the kind, except quality, and the like alao ha|ii)cnd an 

'O quality in the other contraries. 

Qitalia also admit the mora and tlie less,' na uiic tliitjg is 
^d to be more or less " white " than another, and one nmrc 
"jn8l"t]ian another; the same thing also „ |, ,„,i„ 
aelfadmits accession, for what iB"white,"c(inbc- udmiiarmc, 
mie more, "while," This however, dut-ti nut hap- """^ "'' 
■1 with al], but with most tliingg. Air some one may doubt 
ivhetlier justice, can be said lo be more or less justice, and »u 
o in other dispositions, since sumo doubt aboul sui-h, and as- 
t that justice ctuHKttaltogetltcr be called more and less, ilian 
tice, nor health than health, but they say, that onp man lias 
B health, than another, and one person less justice, than ou- 
ter, and so also of the grimmatical and other disiuisitions. 
Hill the things which are denominated acctirding to these, di;> 
irit boat question admit the moi'e and the less, for one man issuid 
' Sec below. r«i, xi. 5, 

• BrpHgtmtiet a nm synonymous w[l!i mnlraritly. e. g. ifd and bhie 
V ri^agtmnl, hill not i>ppoBe"d. Aruliylss siiys. *' Ccriain Luiiinirii's are 
minilicij Ui quiilitj, m ifu teLCiitd B i:ialiim tmilruni^U' nnd juii.iiuiii." 
' litre bu cvidenlly ineana qunlities by qiudm, "& iIji; i xnmi'lis iiidi- 
Therewere four opinions entertained, iiimiithifiidmi—i.ni liy ijualia, 
■gree. Holinus, andiliePlstoniiis, asaerifd ilialall ijimliH, iiiiJ dua- 
l's ■likr, recciTcd liie greBlerand iheli'saj others, limited iiiltn!<ioii. and 
ion, to tlie participants ; tbe Stoics avow frd ibal the viitueaui: in 'u- 
>f eilher; and the Iburth upinioti, whith Porphyry opposes, aiKini 
, to mBtciial, but dcnips il, to imiualeria), and BeH'-biibaislenl, q.ia- 
Vide Simp, in Cntrgo. Inmh. Dpera. Aiislolle, beluw, aeeoiH ic 
:oiid, uf these t>|>iiiLr»u. 
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to be more grammatical, than another, and more healthy, and 



Form incapable 



more just, and similarly in other things. Tri* 
ofVegreeTTcr angle and square appear nevertheless incapable 
c^*«€?'6^ "* ®^ *'^® more, as also every other figure, since those 

things which receive the definition of a triangle, 
and of a circle, are all alike triangles or circles, but of things 
which do not receive the same definition, none can be said to 
be more such, than another, as a square, is not more a cir- 
cle, than an oblong, for neither of them admits the definition 
of the circle. In a word, unless both receive the definition of 
the thing propounded, one cannot be said to be more so and so, 
than another, wherefore all qualities do not admit the more and 
the less. 

Of the above-mentioned particulars then, no 
pertyS/Juiiity ^"® ^^ pecuUar to quality, but things are said to 
that similitude be. Similar, and dissimihu:, in respect of quali^Ss 
respecter it. *° alone, for one thing is not like another in respect 

of ^any thing else, than so far as it is quale, so 
that it will be peculiar to quality, that the like and the unlike 
should be termed so in respect of it.* 

Yet we need not be disturbed lest any one should say that, 
10 Re 1 to proposing to speak of quality, we co-enumerate 
objection— that many things which are relatives, for we said that 
posiUon are" habits and dispositions are amongthe number of re- 
reckoned latives, ^nd nearly in all. such things the^nera are 
tives^M wliris Called relatives, but not one of the singulars. Sci- 
Htier^*' *>"*■ ence, for example, although it is a genus, is said to 

be what it is, with respect to something else, for it is 
said to be the science of a certain thing, but of singulars not 
one is said to be what it is, with reference to something else^ 
as neither grammar is said to be the grammar of something, 
nor music the music of something. But even perhaps these^ 
are called relatives, according to genus, as grammar is said to 
be the science of something, not the grammar of something, 
and music the science of something, not the music of some- 

* if impression and character produce similitude, and quality consistt 
in character, it will justly have its peculiarity according to the similar 
and dissimilar. Archytas observes, '* The peculiarity of quality Ig the si- 
milar and the dissimilar ; for we say that all those things are similai 
in colour which have the same colour, and the same idea of character; 
but those are dissimilar which subsist in a contrary manner." 
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thing ; so that Nngakre are uot of the number of rdfttiv««, 

Slill, wo are called qu^les from Biiigular*,' for ,| Ba„a,„ 
tliese we poaaesa, as we are oillcd acit-titiBc from tat iMtLdtt 
prjsaessing certain singular sckaeea ; so that Iheiw Swl^.m";* 
iniij- be Bingular qualities, according lo which Wk. «c w»v 
we are aometiinea deuominatrd quHl<-«, hut they ' "'' 
urt- iiut relatives ; besides, if the ^ume thinij; aliould happen to 
bi'hoth a particular .]uo,!itv and n relative, there is do Ubsardit j 
in ita eDUmeration uiiJer both gonera. 



AcTiOX and Passion admit contrarietj, uid the 
I more and the less, for to make wartn, b contrary rMKB^s'iUfi 
bht making cold ; to he warm, couinuy to the being (onii»ri<i): mi 
ftcidd, ta be pleased, contrary to being grieved ; so ' " 
Eibiit they admit oontrariety. Ttiey lue also capable of the Di«'r« 
pkDil the lees, for it ia posaible to heat, more and less, lo be 
■Acated, more and less, and to be grieved, more and less ; where- 
Bton, to act, and to suffer, admit iha more and less, and »o uiuch 
Rpiay be said of these. But we have spt'ken of thf being nlu- 
WBf*'^ >o our treatment of relatives,' to the effect that it is 
K jarou V mouiJ V denominated, from positions : as re- , ^^^^ ^^^^^^ 
^^rils the other categories, when, where, a^d to iton niihi iniiet 
^Kfive, nothing ebe ia said of them, than what waa <■■''«'">'•' 

^H' rats xiO' SiaoTa, etc It mny be useful here to give B general deSn- 

^^■un ul llie iieveriil meaaiags applied by Arislutle la peoulisr uaet o! ilie 
^^KlHWidon M regard! relalive acliou ami reUtiou- Ai' u. on ncfouni u{ 
^^BiiJ), Ulcn BiguifiDt — the final cause; ii' on ihruugh nhlck— die in^liu- 
^^■Ktlliil caute ; t{ oil ot Iv ^, Irom oi in icMcb— ihe niateriiil cnuic; 
^^p6' i— WHWrdini; lo whicli — lurm is tiiitt deDominati-d ; irpA; '6, niita re- 
^H&ni tu which — or die paiadrigmatic cause; and uf' iv. by wl;u'b~lhs 
^HKniu'gic or iabricative cause. Cf. Top. lib. It. c. I&, el seq. Taylor 
^^■Uma ane contumal mistake in the tnmsladon or taO' iinaTa, by reu- 
^^■Hng i( " panicalar," wbeieaa the latter is " Iv /ifpii." Buhle, on tlie 
^HbtHiy, la correct in this translation throughiiut. 

^Ht' Aristotle here refen the leadtr to the cftlegory of relation, but as re- 
^^BrIs the o^ion entertained uf the remaining rategoHes, I'otpbyiy and 
^Hphbebus conaidEir Ibem aa accedsorial relative*; e. g. " Wiicn " and 
^Hwhere " are not, per ae, place and time, but when these two bitier exist 
^^Hmartly. the former accede to them. Thus also "hating" signiHes Boitie- 
^Hungdifttiiici ftata ihe existing Ibing, altliesame time Ihnt it exists wiihil. 
■bon the reductiuti of the laller six cate(;ories lo relation, aee Hamiitua 
^Bt Uvid, p. fl88 ; also Sc Uilaiie'a Trao^Ialiun. Ff.b.~t p. eg, el .e^ 
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mentioned at first, because they are evident ; e. g. that "to have,* 
signifies to be shod, to be armed ; " where," as in the Ljcieiiiiiy 
in the Forum, and the rest which are spoken of these. Of 
the proposed genera therefore^ sufficient has been stated. 

Chap. X. — Of OppositesJ^ I 

1. oppositcs ^^ must now speak of opposites, in how man/, 
are of four ways Opposition takes place. One thing then is 

said to be opposed to another in four ways, either 
as relative, or as contrary, or as privation and habit, or as 
affirmation and negation. Thus speaking summarily, each 
thing of this kind is opposed, relatively, as " the double ** ta 
" the half," contrarily, as " evil " to " good," privatively and 
habitually, as " blindness " and " sight," affirmatively and ne- 
gatively, as " he sits," " he does not sit." 

Whatever things then are relatively opposed^-aie 
po^Sn?^* **^ said to be what they are with reference to opposites, 

or are in some manner referred to them, as •* the 
double of the half," is said to be what it is, with reference to 
something else, for it is said to be the double of something ; and 
" knowledge " is opposed relatively to the object of knowledge, 
and is said, to be what it is, in reference to what may be 
known, and what may be known, is said to be what it is, in 
reference to an opposite, namely, " knowledge," for " the ob- 
ject of knowledge " is said to be so, to something, namely, to 
"knowledge." 

' For a brief exposition of this chapter, the reader is referred to the 
nature and laws of logical opposition in necessary, impossible, and c(m- 
tingent matter, given in Aldrich, Huyshe, Whately, Hill, and Maa- 
sel. It will be remembered however that he here speaks of the opposi- 
tion of termtt the rules for the opposition of propositions being roort 
especially considered in the Interpretation : still a reference to that treati^M, 
as well as to the authors cited above, will be useful, as elucidating the 
grounds on which all logical opposition is founded. Archytas (says 
Simplicius) does not omit, but seems to have more accurately explained 
the differences of contraries adduced by Aristotle. He says : Of contra- 
ries, some are in the genera of genera, as good and evil, the first being the 
genus of the virtues, the second of the vices : some again in the genera of 
species, as virtue to vice, the first being the genus of prudence, temperance, 
etc. ; the other of imprudence, intemperance : lastly, some in speciest as 
fortitude to timidity, etc. : but he adds, " there is nothing tc prevent the 
contraries of genera being reduced under one genus as gc id and efil 
under quality.** 



TLiDgs therefore reltttiveljr upposed are said b> be, wh&l 
they are, witli rt-'fereocs lo oppunileH, or in wliaiever iiiftniirr, 
tiiey are reft-rribti' lu eacb utlicr. but those which 
L^TB opposed aa coulraries, arabj _ao means, uid ^^"imo'' 
I in be wbac tliej are, witb reference to each other, 
B<Euc are said to be contrary to each oTlkcr, for ntitlirr ia 
' *good^ B^d to be the "good " of "eTil," but tbn omtmry ii( 
evil, nor is "white," denominated the "white "of "blwli." 
but ltd coutrary, so that these oppositions diffiT from eHcb 
other. Such jiontnixiea however, as are of that kuid, that ou« 
of thcim must necessarily be ia tliose things, in wliiuli it can 
■, jIAturnQy be, or of which it is predicated, itifst: hare iioihirjg 
I .uttenuediute ; but in the i.-a'^e of thosr, in tvUicb it is not 
ft pecL-sdiiry, that one should be iuberexit, tlu.-rc isi Hoiiic^ibiiig 
Viutenncdiale. For instance, liealth and disease may na- 
l:^iraJly subsist iu the body of an animal, and it is necessary 
Bilhal ont?, should be therein, either diaease, or health ; tbo odd 
■4iid even ai'e also predicated of niiiutN?r, and one of the two, 
K^tber the odd or the even, must necessarily be in number, yf I 
Kftore ia nothing intermediate between these, neither betwven 
V^Isease and health, nor between the odd nnd tlie eveii. Tboar 
BtKuilraries, again, have something intermediate, in whiuh one 
B|^ them need not be inherent, us blacic and white are naturally 
Bin body, but it is not necemary, that one of these, sliould be 
^^^erent in body, for every body, is not white or bltick. 
^^^enesa, also and worth, are predicated of man, and of uiauy 
^Hbera, yet one of these, need not be in thoae things of which 
^H is predicated, for not all things are either rile or worthy ; 
^H least, there ia something intermediate, aa between white 
^^M lAack, there ia dark brown, and pale, and many other 
^^Hours, but between vileneas and worth, that, ia intermediate, 
^Hhich is neither vile, nor worthy. In Some instances, theinter- 
^^■diates have names, thus, the dark brown, and the pale, and 
^Heh colours are media between while and black, but in other 
^Hks, it is Dot easy *o assign a name to the iutermediaie, but the 
^^bier b defined, by the negation of either extreme, its, fur exam- 
^Bb, whatever is neltlier good nor bitd, nor just nor unjust.' 
^Bf rivation, however,^ and habit are |ircdicated i oppoBiiuNi 

^Bl Vide Wbately, book ii. ch. 5, decL 1 ; also book iL ch. 3, sect. 4 ; ako 

^■etiiph. lib. IT. c. 10. 

^g* Cr. Meuph lb. W. e. 21 and 23. Eiamplea of Positive, rriviljve. 
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•f habit and of Something idcntioal, as sight and blindness of the 
privation. ^y^^ ^j^^ universally, in whatever the habit is natu- 
rally adapted to be produced, of such is either predicated./*^e 
say then, that each of the things capable of receiving h&bit is 
deprived of it, when it is not in that, wherein it might naturally 
be, and when it is adapted naturally to possess it ; thus we say 
that a man is toothless, not because he has no teeth, and blind. 
not because he has no sight, but because he has them not, whec 
he might naturally have them, for some persons from their birth, , 
have neither sight nor teeth, yet they are neither caUed tooth- • 
1. Distinction l^ss nor blind. To-be deprived of, and to po^^ss 
ofhab!r^1"^"d ^^^^^ then, are not privation "and habit^ for the 
privative op- Sight is habit, but the pnva^n IT^BCKSei^s* but 
position. ^ possess sight is not sight^ nor to be blind, blind- 

ness, for blindness is a certain privation, but the being_blind 
is to be deprived, and is not privation, for iF blindness were 
the same as being blind, both might be predicated of the same 
person, but a man is said to be blind, yet he is never called 
blindness. To be deprived also, and to possess habit, appear 
to be similarly opposed, as privation and habit, since the mode 
of opposition is the same, for as blindness is opposed to sight-, so 
likewise is the being blind, opposed to the possession of sight.^ 
4. Opposition Neither is that, which falls under affirmation Aod 
of affirmative negation, affirmation ai.d negation ; for affirmation 
nega ive. ^ ^^ affirmative sentence, and negation a negative 

and Negative words are given in Hiirs Logic, p. 27. Aldrich's definition 
of the three will be remembered here, namely, that the first signifies the 
presence of an attribute ; the second, its absence from a subject capable 
of it; the last, its absence from a subject incapable of it. A definite 
noun and its corresponding indefinite noun together, constitute a perfect 
division. 

^ This opposition between propositions is said to be as to their qualitj ; 
to this may be appended that contrariety of quality which exists between 
two particulars, properly called the opposition of sub-contraries. It may 
here be observed, that though this last-named form of contrariety is ad- 
mitted by Aristotle, (Int. ch. 7,) he does not use the term vvtvavrtuc at 
expressive of it, but calls it, in Anal. Prior, ii* 15, an opposition KarA rt^ 
Xf^ty. The term is used by the Greek commentators, (Ammonias SchoU 
p. 115, a. 15,) Boethius Int. ad Syll. p. 564. A poetical example of the 
mutual subversion of some relative opposites may be found in Shake* 
peare*s King John, act ill. scene 1 : 

" Indirection thereby grows direct, 
And falsehood falsehood cures : as fire cools fire 
Within the scorched veins :€ one new bom'd.'* 
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Dt«nee, but ngtbing which falls under BflinuAtton and ne^- 
in ia a sentence (biit a thing). Slill thean nrc laid u> bo 
utuallj' opposed, as uffirmatiuo ami ui'gfttic>u, mdcci in thcni 
e mode of opposition u ihe eiuue, for tu ailiriiiiuion is Hoin*- 
nes opposed to ocgalion, for example, "he sits" to "he iloef 
It sit," so that thing which is uuder each ia opjio«e<l, aa 
iitting" to "not silting." 

Bnt that pripation and habit, are not opposed 

relatives, is evident, since wlut a thing ia, ia u^ ihuimisi 
* asserted of its opposite, for sight is not the 1^^'''*°'^ 
jht of blindness, nor in any othei" way spoken 
'reference to it, so also btiudiiesa, cannot be called the blind- 
^ss orsigbt," but blindness indeed is suid to be the privation 
' eight, not the blindness of sight. Moreover, all rebiives 
c referred to reciprocals, so that if blindness were n^lHiiic, 

would reciprocate with that to wliich it is referred, hut it 
les not reciprocate, for sight is not said to be the sight »f 
llindne^. 

From tliese things, sJso, it is manifest that those which av 
redicitted,iiccordingfoprivalion and habit, are nut 
cntrarily opposed, for of contraries which have tT«ii^"™" 
intermediate, one must always necessarily be 
ihexcnt, wlierein it is naturally adapted to he inherent, or of 
EcE'ii is predicated, but between these, there is no inter- 
lediate thing wherein itwasncceasarytbaltheoneshouldbein 
rGat_ was .capable ofreceiving.it, as.iathe cose, of disease mid 
ealth, in odd and the even number. Of those however betwi-cn 
hich tliere is an intermediate, it is never ueeessury that one 
louTd be inbere.ntjii every thiEg ; for neither is it necessiiiy 

it every thing capable of receiving it, should be while or 

ek, or hot or oold, since there is no prevention to an interme- 
Kte being between them. Again, of these also there was ii cer- 
jn_medinn>, of which it was not requisite that one should Ix; 

its recipient, unless where one ia naturally inherent, as in Hii.' 

be hot, and in snow to be while ; still in these, one, mnsi 
f necessity be definitely inherent, and not in whatever way 

may happen, for neither docs it happen that fire is coliI, 

or that snow is black.' Wherefore it is not necessary that one 

f them should he in every thing capable of receiving it, but 

Vide Whalcly and Hill's Logic, De lurminorum disuibulione : iUm 

foimei upou Falluuien, bonk i. sectioua 1 and 13. 
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Only in those wherein the one is naturally inherent, and in 
these, that which is definitely and not casually, one. In 
privation however, and habit, neither of the above-men- 
tioned particulars is true, since it is not always necessary 
that one should be inherent in what is capable of rely- 
ing it, as what is not yet naturally adapted to'Sve sight 

is neither said to be blind nor to hav e sight ; 
intermediates wherefore these things will not be 6T sifch contra- 
opposition*^ ries as have nothing intermediate. But neither, 

on the other hand, will they be amongst those 
which have something intermediate, since it is neces sary tha t 
at some time, one of them, should be inherent in eveiy thing ca* 
pable of receiving it : thus when a man is naturally fitted "fo 
have sight, then ne will be said to be blind, or to have sight, 
and one of these, not definitely, but whichever may happen, 
since he need not necessarily be blind, nor see, but either, as it 
may happen. In respect nevertheless of contraries, which have 
an intermediate, it is by no means necessary that one, should 
be inherent in every thing, but in some things, and in these, 
one of them definitely, and neither casually, so that things 
which are opposed according to privation and habit, are evi- 
dently not in either of these ways opposed, as contraries. 

Again, in contraries, when the recipient exists, a change 
into each other may happen, unless one is naturally inherent 
in something, as for instance, in fire to be hot. It is possible 
also for the healthy to be sick, the white to become black, 
cold to become hot, (and the hot to become cold) ; from good 
it is possible to become bad, and from bad good, for he 
who is depraved, being led to better pursuits and discourses, 
advances, though but a little, to be better, and if he once makes 
an advancement ever so little, he will evidently become either 
altogether changed, or have made a very great proficiency,' 

' Vide Ethics, book ii. ch. 1 ; aIso Magna Moralia, and Metaph. lib. 
yiii. It will be observed that here, as elsewhere, he speaks of moral, not 
intellectual advancement: TriUh, however, he considers the work of 
both the intellectual parts of the soul. Ethics, book vi. ch. 2. See Mer- 
chant of Venice, act iv. scenn 1 ; and Massinger's beautiful lines on the 
progress of moral habit in the 5th act, 2nd scene, of the Virgin Martyr : 
also the duty of increasing the mental powers, Hamlet, act iv. sc. 4: 

*' Sure he that made us with such large disccurse. 

Looking before and after, gave us not 

That capability and godlike reason 

To fa9 ji us unused.'* ^ 
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^^■neelu? evtrberoiaramoredispofied lA virtiir,RVt.-nirtie liotub* 

^BliiKil Hic smallest, incn'osr, from the Ijpgiiinin;;. Whertfora 

I^Ke will |>roljabl; itcqiiire givMlur incivii^e, anil tliis pprpetunlly 

W ociruridng, lie will at Inst be Iransfonneil cniiirly tn & i-xnmry 

linliit, uolfss Ik* Ik prevc^nlfd by liniL- ; Inil in privalino ind 

li^bit. il U iinp()°sil)li' for a mutual clinngc in ocriir, Hiiict> It 

uiuj lake plm-B from babii to privalion, but rriiin {invalinn lu 

^Lhalnt is iinpoesibk', as nellber i^u.11 be who has bi-miiH- blind, 

^Kgain i)e>>, tlie b&ld ugain have Iiair, nor hun llie touthlnas e>vr 

^Evi Hg&iu gut (<eet1i. 

^V Wlialt-ver lliiiig:^ ftre opjiMPiI, as aflirmnlion ,_ ^^ _ 
^^pnd negation, are evidontly oppoA(!il sccordin;; tu utfr tt *ttr- 
^^bon^ of the aWve-mentioneiJ modca, sinei; in these ^»^I,J^^ 
^Bllune it i* alwajs necessary Uiat one slioulil be J]j* ,)^^™ 
^Bv«^_biitth« olhcrjalse;' aa ncilb'T, ta it a1- ■nitiinotiiH 
^Brn^nei^ssary id contraries that one should be '"*'■ 
^Elrue but the othtr fiilso, our in n-lntive^ nor in habit and 
^^pnvation. For instance, beallb and Hi^hkc, are eonirnry. yet 
^^beithei- of them ia either triif' or fulw ; so also tlie double and 
^^Bie half are relatively opposed, and n<'ithi-r of ibeui 19 either 
^Kve or falsi^ ; nor in thinga which are predicated ua to priva- 
^Hon and babil, as sight and blindness, In short, noihing prc- 
^■ftic.aied without any oonjunelion, is eitlier truo or false, and 
^HU the above-named are predicated without eonJun(:tion. Not 
^^■ni tliatatlun<!of thiskind may appear, to happen in cintrarics, 
^^ptiieti are predicated conjunctivi^ly, for " SocrHtes is well " is 
^^kposed to " Socrates is sick," ' yet neither in these i» it always 
^^Wcesaary, that one should be true and tlie oiIut false, for 
^l^ile Socrates lives, one will be true and the other fulse, but 
^^niien he is not alive, both will be fnlae, since neither is it 
HL-ue that Soeratea ia sick, nor that lie is well, when he is not 

^^1 ' Vide rulfs of nnturnl oppoiilion in the commDn Lngicnl Tiralises, 
^^^^ TtilNW are properly cuntrndiutoiieB, one heinf true »iid Ihe oihi^r false, 
^Bkl tiu deflniiion of runlrwlictories does nil include llwni as being fiveu 
^^BpAMrii'li only of univetsils; the definilUin ho\reT«r given in Anal. 
^■W< i 3. 6, will inclode ibem—ivTifaaic H avrieiins ru; oU ion 
^Hp-ofA matt airyfv. Some logiciana call Ibc upptailion of singuJarj 
^^BvHadai; uuntradictioD. Buethius, p. 613,rcgnrdH anch instnnces aa coii- 
^^HuliftiiriH ; alaii Watlia, Ub. ii. rh. 5. Compnre Aldrich'f Li^ic npoii 
^HbVa uT eenlTHdii'tioa : it is remarkable Ihnt Iw does not mention the op- 
^^pBiion of singuliin nnlil tie conies to the cruwi uf oppasititm of prupu> 
^Btiiiiu. Cf. luterpteTiiion 7, Ana!. PKor, xi. tS, 
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in existence at all. In privation and habit, then when the sub* 
ject is non-existent, neither is true, but when the subject exists, 
the one is not always true, nor the other false. '* Socrates 
sees " is opposed to *^ Socrates is blind," as privation and habit, 
and whilst he exists, one need not be true or false, for when he 
is not naturally fitted to possess them, both are false, but when 
Socrates does not exist at all, both will thus be false, that he 
sees, and that he is blind. Ig affirrgation and negation aliacij^ 
if Socrates be or be not, one. will always Jie-fitlse and the other 
true ; for it is evident with respect to these two, " Socrates is 
sick," and " Socrates is not sick," that when he exists one of 
them is true and the other false ; and in like manner when he 
doe$ not exist, for in the latter case that he is ill is false, but 
that he is not ill is true ; so that in those things alone which 
are affirmatively and negatively opposed will it be the pecu- 
liarity that one of them is either true or false. 

Chap. XL — Opposites continnedj especially ttatothe contrariety he* 

tween the Evil and the Good. 

1, Opposition " ^^*^ " ^^ ^^ necessity opposed to good, and 
of good and this is evident from an induction of sino:ulars. 

•Til * O * 

as disease to health, and cowardice to courage, 
and similarly of the rest. But to evil, at one time, good, is 
contrary^ and at apother^evil, for to indigence being an evilj 
Rhet. b. i. c. 7 ©^^css is Contrary, which is also an evil ; in like 
and Eth. b. ii. manner, mediocrity, which is a good, is opposed to 

each of them. A man may perceive this in re- 
spect of a few instances, but in the majority the contrary to 
evil is always good.* 

Again, of contraries it is not required, if one is, 
contra^ exists that the remainder should be; for when every 

* Compare note in the preceding chapter relatire to the observation of 
Archytas as to generic and specific contrariety, whence it will be seen 
that this chapter is nothing else than an elaboration of the principle ho 
lays down. He adds in his treatise on Opposites, ** There are three dif- 
ferences of contraries ; for some things are opposed as good to evil, as (of 
instance health to sickness, some as evil to evil, as avarice to prodigality, 
and some as neither to neither, as the white to the black, and the heavy 
to the light.' What he calls *' neither," and Aristotle *' the negation of 
extremes," subsequent philosophers called ** indifferent,*' AStafo^m, 
Comp. Cic. ad Atticum, also Sanct. Chrys. in Ep. ad Ephes. c. 5 
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feMn ia nrell, there wilt indeci] bn hcallh. Mid not k it ■■< Mm- 
dUease, unii so also when all iLingsttre while, ther« ^i")tliuw 
will be whiteness, but not bUckness. Besides, if e«ii"— Mii 

.Socmtes is well" be tlie uontrary uf " Socnlcj i* amnjt Ua 
ill," and both cannot possibly be iuliereiil in ttm ""■"■ 

e subject, it fallows, that whc-n <ine of the contrartcB exlMi^ 
i: othur cannot possibly exisi, for " Socnles is wvU" exivt> 
g, " Socmtes is ill" caonot exist.' 
Contraries, however, evidently are, by ibeir n«- 
irc, adttpied to subsist about the wuue thin};, J;o^i'(?^^ 
iher in species or genus, since disease nnd henlth <"" m ^i•■'•^a 
iturally subsist in the body of an auiuitil, but «JU|*'»'*''«- 
iiiii-ness and blackness simply in body, aud Jus- 
ice and injustice in the soul of man. 
Nolwiilistanding, it ia requisite that all conlrariea bo either 
the same genus, or in contrary pencra, or be ge- 
ira themselves ; for white and black are in ilie J; li^hnTn"*!!* 
lame genus, as " colour '' is the g:(>nus of iheni ; •*"" «'"»•. ••' 
Hit justice and injustice in contrary genera, for iTti^M't?,';.' 
• virtue" is the genus of one, but ■' vice " of the J^"^''"° 
llher i lastly, "good " and " bad " are not in a gen us, 
tut are ihcniaelves the genera of cerlwn things. 

Chap. SSI.—0/Pr!oril!/.' 
. THiX'j 13 said to be prior to another in four 
MpecLs: Rrst and roost properly, in res|)i?ct of h^irold,"^ 
me, according to wliieli, one is said to be older ij';^''„ '*'''"' 
nd more ancient than another, since it is called 
Ider and more ancient, because the time is longer. Next, 
irhen it does not reciprocate, according to the , . ~, 
Sonae(|uen<!eof existenee: thus one is prior to two, ihcr'c a m n- 
<r two existing, it follows directly that one ex- Ji^t™!!," '" 
ts J but when one is, it is not necessary that two <iuenre oin- 
lould be, hence the consequence of the re- "'■ "'' 
ainder's existence does not reciprocate from the 
le one ; but such a thing appears to bo prior, from 
le consequence of existence does not reciprocate. 

' Logic Uking no cognizance of underslood matler. l!ie netesBH 
iKflitile, nnil cimlin^renL vhoiiLct lie onjrlted from Ihe Lnhle nl' op^'iai 
Innml. Cumptire nl>«> Wlintely do Opjioailiaae, cited aboie. 
' Cr. Metoiih. IiIj. b.c. 11. 
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srd, In respect Thirdly, the prior is that predicated according 
of order. ^^ ^ certain order, as in the instance of sciences and 

discourses, for in demonstrative sciences, the prior and the 
posterior, subsist in order, since the elements are prior in 
order, to the diagrams, and in grammar, letters are before 
syllables ; so also of discourses, as the proem is prior, in order, 
to the narration. 

Moreover, besides what we have mentioned, the 
lence!" ^^^^^ better and more excellent appear to be prior bj 
nature. The common people are accustomed to 
say, that those whom they chiefly honour and especially re* 
gai-d, are prior in their esteem ; * but this is nearly the most 
foreign of all the modes, wherefore such are (nearly) the modes 
of priority which have been enumerated. 
2. Another Bcsides the above-mentioned, there may yet 

mode of prior- appear to be another mode of the prior ; as of 
ed^.^where^one things reciprocating, according to the consequence 
cause oV^^ ^^ existence, that which in any respect is the cause 
other's exist- of the existence of the one, may justly be said to be 
^^' by nature prior, and that there are, certain things 

of this kind, is manifest. For that man exists, reciprocates, 
according to the consequence of existence, with the true sen- 
tence respecting him, since if man is, the sentence is true, by 
which we say, that man is, and it reciprocates, since if the 
sentence be true, by which we say that man is, then man is« 
Nptwithstanding, a true sentence, is by no means the cause of 
a thing's existence, but in some way, the thing appears the 
cause of the sentence being true, for in consequence of a thing 
existing, or not existing, is a sentence said to be true or 
false. Wherefore one thing may b# called prior to another, 
according to five modes.^ 

^ In the text, roiig IvrifuorkpovQ. The adverbial construction repre- 
sented in Greek by /he neuter plural, was frequently the form of employ- 
ing 9rpa)roc in this sense : thus Herod, vi. 100, AhxivyQ 6 'SoOiavo^ iwK 
Tiiv *Epirpi£<itv rd irpura. In Latin the same expression occurs for 
great men, primates equivalent to optimates, and sometimes primores ; 
thus Liv. Primoribus patrum ; Hor. Populi primores, etc. An odd in- 
stance of *' first" for " noblest" occurs in Coriolanus, act It. scene 1, 

"My first son, 
Whither wilt thou go ? '* where see note. Knight's ed. 

* The tautological baldness of this whole chapter, it is hopeless to 
remedy, its arrangement also is slovenly : for the latter portion, the next 
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TuiHGs Kre colled aimnluineous aimpljr and moat , T)_u,iiHi 

jiroperly, wlioae generarion occurs at ihe siunc »« •tmoluiw- 

tlme, ibr neither ii prior ur poilorior g tliMC, ii"*iLi<t hm 

therefore, nre said to l>e simulUncouB as to time. Ji'SSih^ 

■ Vut by natui-e tlioee are simulttmeoua, wliioli re* «piDcM>.bu 

K^procate according to tho consec|uence of exicl- cTw'tE*'" 

Ifince, although one, IB by no inenns tlip caiwe of ««i»i'»mM> 

Bllie existence of tlie other, as id the double nnd 

Fithe half, for these reciprocate; thim the double existing, ihe 

f^balf iko eKiBls, and the tialf existing, the double exists, but 

either k the cauae of existence lo the other. 

I TliQse, aUo, which being derived from llie aanie 

HnuB^ are bj division muttmlly opposed^ src aud i^ih oF 

"* e naturally simultaneous ; ' but they, nre aaid "™J^",1 

1 have adjvislba opposite to eneh other, which •»"" ••<'' 

'"Miflt according to the same division ; thus the ' '"'"''™ 

' 'i opposed to pedestHan and ar|uatic, M these being 

ived from tlie same genua, are by division mutually opposed, 

J is divided into these, viz. into the winged, the jie- 

degtri&n, and aquatic, and none of these is prior or posterior, 

but things of this kind appear naturally siniulianeous. Each 

of these again, may be divided into species, for inslance, tlie 

Inged, the pedestrian, and the aquatic ; wherefore, tliose will 

h natarally simultaneous which, derived from the same genui^, 

"bsist according to the same division. But genera are al- 

bya prior to species, since they do not reciprocate according 

p the consequence of existence ;' for the aquatic existing, ani- 

nl exists, but though animal exists, it is not necessary that 

e aquatic ahould. 

I Hence those are called naturally simultaneou<i, which in- 

1 reciprocate, according to the consequent of existemr ; 

le is by no means the cause of existence to the other, 

Hiich 19 also the case with things that, derived from the same 



■{Iter win appear elacidUory, and, in fact, ia (he ai 



' Piirjihyry rei^opiisea onl; a lelntire ditTe 
I. Sev llitroduinion i alsu Hill's Logic, 
c Wtialely. buuk ii. cb. a. 
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genus, have by division a mutual opposition ; those, how- 
ever, are simply simultaneous whose generation is at the same 
time.^ 

Chap. XIV. --Of Motion* 

1. Motion of Of motion, there are six species, generation, cor- 
■ix kinds. ruption, increase, diminution, alteration, and 
change of place. 

The other motions then evidently difiFer from each other, 
for neither is generation, corruption, nor increase, diminu- 
tion, nor alteration, change of place, and so of the rest. In 
f 2. Alteration the case of alteration however, there is some 
questionably doubt, whether it be not sometimes necessary that 

relative to the ,.'.-, , . , . -^ * 

rest, this dis- what IS altered, be so, m respect to some one, of 
proved. ^^^ Other motious, but this is not true, for it hap- 

pens that we are altered, as to nearly all the pas.9ions, or at 
least the greater part of them, without any participation 
of the other motions, for it is not necessary that what is 
passively moved should be either increased or diminished. 
Wherefore, alteration will differ from the other motions, since 
1st, By no in- if it were the same, it would be necessary that 
nutkm n'ec*™* what is altered, be forthwith increased or dimin- 
sarUyoccurring ishcd, or foUow some of the other motions, but 
"red.** ** *^' *^is is uot ucccssary. Similarly, also, what is in- 
2nd, By iw creased or moved with any other motion, ought 
piac?fn ^ to be altered (in quality) ; but some things ai*e 
quality. increased which are not so altered, as a square 

is increased when a gnomon^ is placed about it, but it has 

* The office of Logic being to guard against ambiguity in the use of 
■ terms ; it is clear that by nominal division alone, species from the same 
genus will often have a subordinate opposition, as antagonistic in its na- 
ture, as opposite genera ; for example, purple, yellow, etc., under colour. 
Boethius uses division in three senses : 1 . Of a genus into species. 2. Of 
a whole into its parts. 3. Of an equivocal term into its several significa- 
tions. Cicero, Top. vi. ch., calls the first, divisio, the second, partitio* 
Aiistotle approves division by contraries. See Top. vi. 6, 3, de part. 
Anim. i. 3. 

' Compare the Physics, books iii. v. vi. vii. viii., also Metaph. lib. x. 
ch. 9, 11, 12. In the 11th ch. of the 10th book, Meta., he defines motion* 
"JH Kivriaig Ivipytia fikv clvoi doKii Ttg dTtXrjQ dk. Vide also the Scholia 
Marc. ed. Waltz, 'H Kivtitri^ itrnv iKaWaKig Kai ^Kcrracric. 

' The following figure will illustrate this comparison : the use of iIm 
'Vitffiov being the ascertainment of right angles. 
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Bill become alwrtcl (in qualiiy) ; mnd in like niMnsr with olhi r 
tilings o( tills kind, bo tlmt these motions will diScr rrum 

NcvertJieleas Bimply, rest is contrary to motion, , G™.nf.B« 
the several rests to the aeverNi motiims, cornip- ■phi'I' kihi 
ion to generation, diminuliDn to tncrrusc, rest ' T'"""^*"' 
B p\M^ to change in plat* ; but change lo it .■oiitrary pines 
wms especially opposed, as ascent «> descent, dowuward* to 
ipwardg. Still it is not easy, to detino tbo coiitrmry tu ttte re- 
Dsinder of these specified motions, but it seems to hav« no 
lootrary, nnlesa some one should oppose lo this, rest Bc<;orfIing 
quality, or change of quality into its contrary, just as in 
^ange of plsce, rest ac^Kirding lo place, or change to a cuotniry 
place. For alteration is the mutation of quality, so that to mo- 
ion according to quality, will rest according to quality, or 
change to ihcconlrary of the quality, beoppoBcdj thus becoming 

occurs, there being an alteration of quality into contraries. 

CHAP. XV.— Q^(«er.r6"/o//a«." 

To have, ia predicated in many modes; either i. timing m- 
ts habit and dii^posilion or some other t|iiality, JI^!^,',", 
Drweares^d to have knowledge and virtue;' i. Quniirr." 
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2. Quantity or as to quantity, as the size wliich anj one has ; 
thus he is said to have the size of three or four cubits ; or 
8. Investiture, as things about the body, as a garment or « 

4. In a part, tunic ; ^ or as in a part, as a ring in the hand ; 

5. A& to a part, or as a part, as the hand or the foot ; or as in a 

6. In measure, vessel, as a bushel has wheat, or a flagon, wine, 
for the flagon is said to have^ the wine, and the bushel the 
wheat ; all these therefore are said to have, as in a vessel ; or 
7 Possession *® * possession, for we are said to have a house or 

land. 
A man is also said to have a wife, and the wife a husband, 
but the mode now mentioned, of " to have,** seems the most 
8. Also indi- foreign, for we mean nothing else by having a wife, 
rectiy or by than that she cohabits with a man ; there may 
ana ogy. perhaps appear to be some other modes of having, 

but those usually mentioned have nearly all been enumerated. 



ON INTERPRETATION.* 

Chap. I. — What Interpretation is, which is here discussed: of th« 
Symbols or Exponents of the Passions by the voice — of Nouns and 
Verbs, 

i.Tiiingsenun- We must first determine what a noun, and what 

tS*w are s%- a ^^^> *r® 5 next, what are negation, affirmation, 
bois of the pas- enunciation, and a sentence. 

Jiu"! *" * l/Those things therefore which are in the voice, 

* This is Shakspearian usage also. Sometimes this form is applied 
generally to condition or estate, and even attire, and manner. See Win- 
ter's Tale, iv. 3. The next are in the sense of " holding,". again. 

• More properly xwpcTv. It is evident throughout this chapter, that 
the elliptical modes in which we employ " have " as an auxiliary veib 
are endless, and in the use of it, the assimilation of the English to the 
Greek is peculiar. Sometimes a very decided verb is omitted, and the 
auxiliary made to stand alone ; thus, in K. Henry VI [I. act ii. sc. 2, 

"All the clerks, 

I mean the learned ones, in Christian kingdoms, 

Have their free voices '* for " have setU " their free Toices. 

For the Aristotelian usages of the word, compare Metaph. lib. iv. c. 23. 

' Having discussed in the Categories the doctrine of simple termi^ 
Aristotle, in the following treatise, proceeds to the discussion of Propoii- 
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»r(- symbols of the passions of the soul, Kud wlien wiittro, aiv 

syoilKila of the (pasflions) in ihe voux, and ns there mrv mit rho 

Mine letters omoiig nil ddcii, Aooeiihcr liave all the saini.' vuiip^ 

, yKt iboM pn^iortd of the aoiil, of wliieli ihcvo are primftrUy ihv 

^ eigna, arv [he samp among all, ihu things ait<o, nf wliidi thM* 

are the similituiies, are llie anme. Atioiit thcw Utler, we luiva 

epoken in the Irealise " 01' the Soul,"' for ihey lire pnrl« be- 

' 4oDgiDg to finotht^r discussion, but as in the soul, there is 

s n eonct-ption, without truth or falaehood, and at 

^.anoilier time, it is such, as necessarily to hnve one nt' lh<wc, 

; In it, ao also is it with the voice, for I'ttlse- j y^,^ „j 

fi and truth are involved in composition and hiMUundc' 

' Nouns therefore aiid verba of them- 



n, whic^ is the result o: 



s. Bod diwanl' 

rto the 1 
re MDteaue ■inipl)', ftuftntaiy to the svttentiiir iiiqtiuy 
-B qT syllogism, hereiAcr U) bs aoniiucted in thr Analytics, 
{.fbilhls reaaon, as oceupyine >t middle plaoe betwwu niinplp t«nnt 
pid syilogiam. this treaUse is more ]>roperlj inlradnced berti, as Waili, 
^hle, Arerrois, and Taylor place it, (ban aRer (he Tuples, as by Bekkvr. 
'a hi^j ia it esleemed by Ammonina, (in librum Aria, de Inl., VtmuL 
i45,) loat he states his patitude Ln the god Hermes if he shall be able 
B add any thing to its eluddstlon. Trom wbat he lecoUecta of the inlerprel- 
■ioiis of ProcluH, the Piatoniat, hia praeeptor. 

lAa to the title, aotwithstoading much difference of opinion, the &niL ot 

ary miaconception of the term (ircpi ipfajvues), iu application here 

IS trell groonded, as df-acriptive of langiiai^ in Its construction, being 

iciative of the gnoalic powera of the aoul ; it may therefore, we 

Knk, (with the learned author of Ihe Prolegomena Logica, Maosel.) be 

iqualely Anglicized, " Of language aa the interpretation ot Ihoughl." 

eihe defines it, " Inlerpretatio est vox signilieativa, pcrsaipsam, aliqiiid 

gniflcans," to which Waiti adds the remark, "latins paiet ip/iiiriia 

lam Wlif." Isidore of Seville ohserTes : " Omnia elocutio oouceptB 

i interpres eat : inde perihermeniam norainant quani interprotaliooem 

H appellamuB." FortariouainterpretBtianaDf the word, sea SL Hilaire, 

Jp la Logiq^ae d' Aristote, p. i. ch. lli. The treatise itself may be divided 

Wo four parts: Hist, concerning the principles nf the enuncinlive sen- 

Igiee, incluiling deftniiiims of its compaiieitt parts ; the three other* in- ' 

' " IS of propdsilion; aa, Ist, purely enunciatire; 2nd, more complex , 

(onelhing ie added to the predicate, making in fact a fourth 

: 3rd, tnvdal : at the end he annexes an inquiry connected with a case 

t prohlematic contrariety. 

' Tide de Anim. iii. (> ; also Hetaph. 

' This L9 evident, since logic itself is psychological; but observe, ho 
» not say aB truth is converaaut with cumpoailion and diiiaion. the laat 
ideed excluded from the iiUatUitt of Plato. Tliought, ^i se, lias no 
d ^ •yatemalic language, the moat accurate drivelopmEnt of which d< ~ 
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compositiovi sclves resemble conception, without composition 
wOTcu^M 8?i2' and division, as " man,'' or '* white,'' when some- 
tools. ' thing is not added, for as yet it is neither true nor 

false, an instance of which is that the word rpaycXa^oc^ sig- 
nifies something indeed, but not yet any thing true or false, 
unless to be, or not to be, is added, either simply, or according 
to time. 

Chap. II. — Of the Noun and its Case, 

1. Definition ^ NOUN therefore is a sound significant ^ by 
of the noun— Compact without time, of which no part is separ- 
parateiysSni- ately significant ; thus in the noun icdWtTrTroc, the 
ficant— distinc- Jttttoc signifies nothing by itself, as it does in the 
simple and Sentence KoKog iinrog ; neither does it happen with 
composite. simple nouns as it does with composite, for in the 
former there is by no means the part significant, but in the 
latter a part would be, yet signifies nothing separately, as in 

the word eiraicTpoKiXrigf 'the iciXrig signifies no- 
wnr c"^!'^''***' *^ng ^y itself. But it is according to compact,* 

because naturally there is no noun ; but when it 

not touch, in all cases, its subtlety. On the distinction between arifttiov 
and bfiotwfiaj see Waiiz, vol. i. 324. It will be remembered that the legi- 
timate office of logic is not establishment of the truth or falsehood of Uie 
subject matter, except in so far as that truth or falsehood results from 
certain relations of original data according to fixed rules. (Vide Whately, 
Hill, Huyshe.) It is needless to quote the definition given by Aidrich ojf 
Proposition here. 

' That is, an animal partly a goat and partly a stag. Ck>mpare with 
tliis and the following chapters, ch. xx. of the Poetics. 

• ^utvrj fftifiavTiKriy called by Aidrich vox, by Boethius and Pelnis 
llispanus, vox, significativa ad placitum. Logical nouns are equivalent 
to simple terms, or categorems, in opposition to syncategorems, which are 
not, per se, significative. Here Aristotle mentions the noun and the verb : 
Dut (ch. XX. Poetics) he elsewhere adds the conjunciLon and article 
(^ofvac daijfioi). Cf. Harris Hermes, ch. iii. ; also Hill's Logic. 

' A piratical ship. The word is a vox complexa — 0a>v}), (rv/AircirXcy/ilvif, 
a compound word, whereof each part has a meaning in composition, 
f a»/i) arrXrit where the parts have no meaning. Vide Sanderson's Loflric. 

* Primo quidem declarat conceptum deinde supponit pro re. Aldnch. 
When Aristotle makes the assertion in the text, he does not dissent fn m that 
of Socrates in the Cratylus; but whilst he denies the subsistence of names 
from nature, an opinion adopted by Heraclitus, he shows in his Physical 
Auscultation, and various other places, that names accord with things. In 
this very treatise the name of ** an indefinite noiin*" or of '* contradio- 
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becomes a BTmboI, since illiterate sounds also signify some' 
thing, &s ihe sounds of beaats, of which there is no noun. 

" Sot man," however, is not a noun, neither is a 
Dame instituted by which we ought to call it, since JuJ^oi'inouii. 
it is neither a sentence, Dor a negation ; ' but let 
it be an indefinite noiiii because it exists in respect of every 
thing alike, both of that which is, and of that which is not.' 
ibtXuvos indeed, or ijiiXwvi, and such like words 
are not nouns, but cases of a noun,' but the de- noun diabi 
finition of it (that is, of the case) is the same as [n'uliii''i^™«' 
to other things (with the definition of a noun), but jiiiiwa la tht 
^^it differs in) that, with (the verb) " is" or " was " "cy'i'i^i'^''''^ 
^^W " will be," it does not eigoify what is true or "'"f^' 'rjj^ 
^HUse, but the noun always (signifies this), as 
^^VPhilonus is," or " is not," for as yet, this neither signifies 
^^vhat is true, nor what is false. 

^m Ca 

A VERB, ia that which, besides something else, sig- j Djonuion 
nifies time ; of which no part is separately signjfi- oribsvubor 
cant, an d itisalwuvsindicativeof those things which f"""" 

n by him, clearly shows hU opinion about names. The suppo- 
)f Aldrich is not found in AriatoUe. but may be truced lo the Greek 
ic at Michael Psellua. 

Nol a noun, that is, Dot a true and perfect noun, nor a Bcnlence, aincs 

pia neither "varuonel ralaum BignificanB;" neither ia ilaoBgalion, for it 

a veit), wilhoQt which there is do negation. 

* Signifies as well being as non-being: in the ori^nal o/iriiv; 1^' 

' aBv onifx"- Waltz omiU the rest of ttiia sentence from " inilcli- 



of a noun [wrwofis), not the nomi- 
ive (luOi'ia) alio a cnae. Oblique 
1 oulj torm patt o( a term, the 



• ArialotlBConBiderBlheobliquecasf 
luive, (be Stoics regaided the nomin 

ayncalegoreoiatic, that ia, c 
ite nwy he a term IJy itielf. 

* Arislolle does not employ Ihe term categoremalic, but definea Ma 
bttpla lerma. Gpoi ili aS( iiaXfiirm 4 TpSraatt, — with him calcgorema^ 

Jb words are the noun as subject, and the verb as predicate. Vide Boelh 
tettod. ad S^ll, and Pet. Hiap. Tract L Cf. Trendelenburg, Elcmenia, i 3. 
Wsitz, Tot. 1. 267. The copula has been called the only logical verb, but 
k pioperly speaking, no verb at all, and cannot correspond with tliepiifin 
I Aiislolle, except by coalescing with the predicule. Vide Mamul'i 
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are asserted of Bomething else. But I saj that it signifies 
time, besides something else, as for instance, "health" is a 
noun, but "is well" is a verb ; for it signifies, besides being 
well, that such is the case now : it is alw ^yiff ^1^" fl ignifican t 
^ *^*iiiSg§L?5§SJ!*®^ of something else , as irf__thQ 8e which are 
predic ated of a s uBTect, or w inch are in a s ubject . 

Nevertheless I do not call, "is not well, and, " is 
% wuh peg?" not ill" —verbs ; for indeed they signify time, be- 
tion, or in its sides Something else, and are always (significant) of 
the present, b Something, yet a name is not given to this difierence, 
u«i<»i*verbf ^®* either be therefore an indefinite verb, because 

it is similarly inherent both in whatever does, and 
does not exist.* So also "was well" or "will be well " are 
not verhs^ but they are cases of a verb, and differ from a verb, 
because the latter, besides something else, signifies present 
time ; but the others, that which is about the present time. 
Verbs therefore so called, by themselves, are nouns, and have 

a certain signification, for the speaker establishes 
prup^jy'iwiins. *^® Conception, ^ and the hearer acquiesces, but they 

do not yet signify ' whether a thing " is " or " is 
not," for neither is " to be " or "not to be" a sign of a thing, 

Logic ; also Pacius de Interp.) c. 3. The ovofia is Slviv xp^vov, the rerb 
jrpoatnjfiaivfi xpovov : this distinction is lost by those who, with Aldrich, 
resolve the verb into copula and predicate. Vide Ammonius Scholia, p. 
105, b. 29. The infinitive is not included under "verb/' for it is a 
.noun-substantive, nor the participle, which is a noun-adjective, neither 
3an the former ever be the predicate, except when another infinitive is 
the subject. Vide Whately, b. ii. c. i. § 3. For case as appertaining to 
verbs, see post, ch. 20. By Aristotle, number, tense, and mood, were all 
reckoned cases, irTioaiic, or fisillings, of the noun and verb, so our Eng- 
lish word " fall " in music. 

^ Boeth. translates &6piffrov, infinitum. The translation is blamed by 
Vives de Cans. Corr. Art. lib. iii. Sir W. Hamilton uses the word in- 
designate. 

* That is, in the mind of the hearer. The expression laTtitn rr^v ^la- 
voiav is rendered by Taylor *' stops the discursive power " — a meaning 
which is however equivalent to "establishes the conception," since 
iidvouL being properly the movement of the intellect towards investi- 
gating truth, is "arrested," when a conception is fixed upon it: thus 
Buhle, " constituit conceptionem." Taylor's translation is strictly ezact» 
but besides being obscure, enforces the introduction of many words into 
the text. Aidvoid is more nearly akin to logical discursus than to any 
other energy : see the note upon Anal. Post, lib. i. ch. 33. 

* Le, before they are enunciatively joined with nouns. 
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nor if you should say merely, " being," for tlmt J 

is nothing ; they stgtiify however, besidea eome- i 

thing else, a certain compusitiop, which with- ' 
the composing memlwrs it is impossible 



^^^ni 



Cb«f. TV.— Of the Senttnce? 



A. 8ENTBNCB is voice significant by compact,* of , |j,(in),j„ 
which any part aeparalely possesses signilication, oiit* lenunw 
as indeed a word, yet not as affirmation or uega- • ,"?,'„^„, 
tion ; now I say for example " man " is stgnifl- S^jJ^"** ""^ 
cant, but does not imply that it " is " or " is 
not;"' it will however be affirmation or negation, if any 
^^fliuig be added to it. One syllable of the word Ai^punoc, 
^^H not however (significatit),* neither the "uc" in " fxis" 
^^Ht it is now merely sound ; still in compound words a part 
^^B significant, but not by itself, as we have observed. 
^^^ Now every eentenee is aignificant, not as an instrument, but, 
- U we have said, by compact, BloU notevery sentence is enunci- 
ative,^ but that in which truth or falsehood ia inherent, which 
things do not exist in all sentenoeB, as prayer is a sentence, 
but it is nether true nor false. Let therefore the . ^^^^^ ^^^_ 
other sentences be dismissed, their consideration of lemcgn h- 
belonga more properly to Rhetoric or Poetry j ^r^i^iV 
bnt the enoaciative aentence to our present ".";''U"" 

' Cf. Mansel's Prol. Log. p. 63. I follow Wwtz and Buhle ; Taylor'i 
reDdeciue ia oilo^clhet enoDeoua, 

* Compare Poetica, cb, W ; also thia lieatite, ch. S ; Analy. Post, lib. 
iL cqp. 10; Metap. Tii. 4 ; also Aldrich, aub vocis spedebus. 

* That is, il neither afiirma noi denies Eomelhing ; a verb mu9t be 
added to make it BigaificanL 

* In the Poetics, c 20, he defines a syllable, a Botmd without signili- 
cation, composed of a mute and ao element which has sound, (i. e. ■ 
rowel or semi-Towel). An article, again, is a aoand insignilicaiil, shoving 
Ibe finals oc distinclians of a word. Buckley has well called the de- 
■cription most obacuce : Anstolle, Ihestar of definition, is at last confused 
by his own ray ! 

■ 'Airofsvriijc li cii raf. The quality of signifying either whsl la 
true or fajse is the logical propeily of propoaition, and ia the immediate 
consequence of its dill'erence, namely, affirmation or uegation. Hill'a 
Logic^ P' 90. Vide alao Whaiely, Aldiiuh, and the othei ttestijw) uQ 
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Chap. V. — Cff Enunciation? 

1. DivWons of ^^® ^^^* cnunciative sentence^ is affirmation ; 
thaennnciative afterwards negation, and all the rest are one by 
Jocowojl^r ^conjunction. It is necessary however that every 
***• enunciative sentence should be from a verb, or 

from the case of a verb, for the definition of " man," unless 
" is," or " was," or " wiU be," or something of this kind, be 
added, is not yet an enunciative sentence. Why indeed is the 
sentence " a terrestrial biped animal " one thing, and not many 
things ? for it will not be one, because it is consecutively pro- 
nounced : this however belongs to another discussion.' jDne 
pniinf>ifl.t.ivp. «ftntpnf»fiy TnoT'^o yer^ is^j BJjJifiE-that-whidbL-ai^ifies 

one thing.^ or which Jg^ one byLConj-imctioiLLMfl 
cimpT/itl^' ma ny (such se ntencesjjare either tfeose wJuciLaig- 

ni ^ many thin gs^ and not one ttttQ&.Xtr. w hiyh 
are without conJuBSfenT^lJet tKerefore a noun or a verb be 
only a word, since we cannot say that he enunciates who thus 

^ Cum disseramus de oratione cujus varlae species sunt — est una mter 
has ad propositum potissima quae pronuntiabilis appellatur, absolutam 
senteniiam comprehendens, sola ex omnibus verilati at falsitati obnoxia, 
quam vocat Sergius, " effatum" Varro, " proloquvum^** Cicero, " enund" 
atum" Greece ** protasin,** turn **€UBwma;" — familiarius tamen dicetur 
** propositio" — Apuleius de Dogm. Platonis, lib. iii. As Mansel ob- 
fierves justly, he has not distinguished between Awd^avtng and TrporatriQ, 
the former of which is rendered by Boethius " enunciatio,** the latter ** pro- 
positio.*' Vide Elem. sect. 2, Trendelenburg ; Aquinas, Opusc. 48, Tract, 
de Enunc. The distinction drawn by the latter is not implied by Aris- 
totle either here or Anal. Pr. i. 1,2. 

* Aoyoff Airo^avTiKog. Oratio indicativa. Pet. Hispanus. Boethius, 
*' Oratio enunciativa." For cara^aatc, &c. see next chapter. Aldrich*s de- 
finition errs against the third rule, and hardly presses on the second — for 
good definition. 

' Definition is a sentence, but not as if one enunciation ; its consider- 
ation belongs to the first philosophy, and the reader will find the question 
solved in lib. 6, of the Metaphysics. 

* As ** a man runs," the purely categorical. 

* This may be disjimctive, which is a species of hypothetical or com- 
pound, as *' it is either day or night." Vide Whately, book ii. ch. IL 
sect. 1. 

* These come under the class ambiguous, founded often on one equi- 
vocal term only, as the •* dog is moved," where dog may signify many 
things. 

' As " I congratulate you," &c. Compare Hill and Whately ; in tht 
former many examples are given. 



expresses any thing by his Toice whether lie U • r. . 
interrogated by any one or noi, but that he speftks J*"!™ 
from deliberate intention.' Now of these ennn- n>«>i 
ciations one is simple, lor instance something of ' J.*' { 
something, or fromf something, but another is ' ' ■> 
eomposed of these,} as a ceriiun sentence which is ciuk 
already a eoniposite ; ejniple enundation, then, ia ^ v 
voice signiQciint about aumetliiag being inhe- 
rent, or ncin-iaherenl, according as times are di- < i" 
^»ided.§' r^ 

■ eoncf 



. VI. — 0/ Affirmation and NegaUan.' 



iFFiRMATiu:« is the ennnciation of something i. DUiiDciix 
eoncernitig something, but negation is the enun- ^^"mSnf. 
ciation ol' sometiiing &Dm Bomelhing.* Since, ^a^«t„i^n6 

■ This furin arises from out aauai elliptii^ melhod ol eiprpssinii. In 

DgstiTsH, whfn the tepoalad verli a unilcraLonil but nol 

, _," Who reads ? Soentes," i. e. " Socrates reails." 

* Thtse sentences are tnown by tha barbuoui name of propositinns 
' ' * 'iB iibtcrnicy orininn^or Ihe prediotted qim- 

iMpreased b; the autyecl. The eiprcssion 
i inrapx'ti' in Anatolle, has two meaninga, one in which the pir- 
ate is said to be in the subject, which is equivaUnl to taviiyopiiTa,, 
b all B ii A, ri A taTtijopiiroi card ravrog rou B ; and Bivai if, 
'' ereby the subject is «aid to be in the predicate, as all A is B, A (artriu 
; Tif B., wliich is oxaWiy the reverse of icari|ya»irai. See nole :f. 
'"' "i the different species of sentences alluded to in the above 
biptei, see also Pelrus Bispuius. Som. Log. Tract 1. " Vocum signili- 
—' a ad placiiuin, alia complexa ut oralw, alia incomplei 
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. ' aliaimperalii'a.ut ' Petre facignem ; " alia optaliva. ul" Ulinam 
set bonna tlericus '. " alia sulyuncliTa, uc " siveneria nd me dabo liiii 
ilia deprecaliva, u " 

tola indicativa orati 

lyll. CaL p. aS2, also PoeL c. 

' npoa the imparl ot Propasiiiana, see Hill's Logic, book i. ch. & 
Beid defines judgmeat after the above moaner r " An act of the mind 
vheieby ooe thing ia affirmed or denied or another." AHinnative judg- 
it U called by Atdrich, " uompositio," negatiie, "divisio," v6i:Stais 
tinipmc : cump. let ch. of this treatise. Apulcius callu the scnteliie 
V Piopositio dedicaliva or abdicativa. 

"y IranslatioQ ia identical with that of Bocthiug ; Aldrich's defiiii- 
lappUcable oDl<r to propasitiona " lertii adjacenlia,' ' and ia in fact ocd- 
1. Vide Huyahcv p. dl. 
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negation {aw6- however, a man may enunciate what is inherent as 
^"'^•^ though it were not,* and what is not ^ as though it 

were ; that which is, as if it were, and that which is not, as if it 
O were not, ^d in like manner about timf>g ^TtArn al tc^ ^^p pra- 
» gent ; it is possible that whatever any one affirms may be 
demed, and that whatever any one denies may be affirmed, 
whence it is evident that to every affirmation there is an op- 
posite negation, and to every negation an opposite affirma- 
tion.' Let this be contradiction, affirmation and 
betwwntSaTm- negation being opposites,* but I call that opposi- 
ative and ne^ tion which is of the Same respecting the same,^ not 
contradiction cquivocally, and such other particulars of the 

ciu *x?T*^* ^' ^^'^^ *® ^® ^*^® concluded against sophistical 
importunities.^ 

Chap. VIL — Of Contraries fOnd Qmiradieiories, 

Of things, since some are universal, but others 
betwSOTthe singular,^ (and by universal I mean whatever may 
Stflxwf ^^" naturally be predicated of many things, but by sin- 
•nd°the atagu- gular, that which may not : as " man ^ is universal, 
but '^Callias" singular,) it is necessary to enunciate 
that something is, or is not, inherent, at one time, in 



lar(T&KaM- 
varrcN'X 



* A folse negation, (*) a false affirmation : of the subsaqoent examples, 
the first is a true affirmation, and the second a true negation. 

' This classification originates in the logical difference of propositions, 
see Hill's Logic, page 96. 

* a\ AvTiKiifuvai (wpoTdtniQ), this term is sometimes by Aristotle 
limited to contradictories. 

* '* When having the same subject and predicate they differ in quan- 
tit^, or quality, or both." Whately. Vide also some general remarks ob 
this subject in Huyshe, p. 51, note. 

* Vide " Sophistical Elenchi." 

' Taylor has mistaken leaO' kieaffrov, by translating it ** particular," as 
usual : see note, page 33. Compare An. Pr. i. 1, 2. Omnis is the sign of 
an universal proposition taken distinctively, as Omnis homo est animal ; 
when collectively, the proposition is singular. Individual names are 
distinguished as mdividua signata, as '* Socrates : " individua demcmstia- 
tiva, by a demonstrative pronoun, hie homo : individua vaga, by an inde- 
finite pronoun, aliquis, quidam : this distinction is found in tiie Greek 
commentators. Cf. Albert de Predicab. Tract, iv. cap. 7. Aquinas. 
The two first form singular propositions ; a doubt has been entertained 
M to the last, whether they form singulars or particulars. Mansel's Logio^ 
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a universal, at another in a singuinr thing. Now, IT %ay ona 
nniversall)' enunciates of an nnJvereiU, tbat aomctbiog la or t* 
>l iiihereal, these enoDciutions will be conti'ar)' : ' 
[ mean uniTereftUj enunciates of uii uDiversal, na mamr\aT— 
: "every man is white," "no man is while." J;?^,;^ 
en on the other hand he enunciates of nnivcr- 
aliS not univeraally,* these are not cantrarii^, llioagh lh« 
hings signified may somelimea be contrary ; but I mean by not 
niveraally enunciating of universaU, bs that " man is while," 
man is not white :" forman being univeraal, is nut employed 
I an nniveraal in the enunciation, since the word "every' 
)6snDlsignifytheunivers&l,but(BhowB that the subject is) uni- 
versally (taken). Nowtopredicateuniveraallyof whatisimiver- 
taUypredicateclisnottrucfornoafllriBationwillbetrueinwbich 
he universal is predicated of an universal predicate,' as for tn- 
itance, " every man " is "every animal." Where- ^ ^^ . 
(ore I sayatfirmationisopposed to negation contrii- i(ani(^r.daT;' 
dictorily, the afiirmalion which signifies the uni- ■»«"■"''•"<'•■'■ 
Persal to that which is not universal, as " every man is while," 
"not every man is white," "no man is white," "some man is 
irhiie." But contrariljis between universalaffirmativeand uni- 
rersat negative, as " every man is white," " no man is white," 
''«verymanisjust,""nomanisju3t."* Wherefore it is impossi- 
|l. 46. When a singutAr letm ia ths prsdjcale, it idukI of course be co- 
atensiie vidi iU subjecl. On the above chapler compare 'Whatel;, 
K»k U. 2, 3, and Hill, 9, el 9eq. : in fact, > slight acquiintHncs even 
With A.ldrich'8 Logic will anflice to place the ptinciplu of opposition, 
I iMipied here, cleurl; berore the reader; Tor mere simpUliciiliou ve 
iTe uinexed the usual ncheme of oppoiilion. 

' Th>^ is. adds the aniversRl mark, or sign, "erei; " or '' none." It 
jfuld be recollected alio, as Taylor obBervea here, " that conlnuiee nia.y 
one and the same time he Bbaeiit from a subject, but they cannal at 
IS and the same time be inhorent in it ;" Ihia Aristotle indeed point* 
It in tliis chapter. (') " Not univeTislly, i. e. doea not add the uai^ersal 
ark" — he adda, " the things aigniiied may be contraries, that is to say, 
e mental conceptions may he, whilst the enuuciationa arc still iiniefl- 
le. The exbml of the indefinite is regulated by the malltr of the pro- 
■ailiim, and is unireraal in neceuary and imiioasible matter." 
* Far example, Id aay, eveiy man is every animal, is fal^, unless man ii 
me, ox, etc. ; vr to say eTery man ia eTery lisible thing will be false, be- 
■auae the predicate of every man may be alao said of Socralee, hence 8o- 
~ues would be every Ihing visible. Souratcs would therefoTe be Plato, 
d Ariatotle, and erery thing visible, which is absurd. — Taylor. 
' These con traries cannot beat one and ihe Minii; lime true, but Ihey mat 
be hultt falm.-. ii one true, and the other false. In luicessaiy matter, af 
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ble that these should at x)ne and the same time be 
themsei^s*' *rue, but the opposites to these may sometimes pos- 
cannot at the sibly be CO- verified about the same thing, as that 
trae, though " not everj man is white," and "some man is white.*** 
ftehr opposites Qf g^gj^ contradictions then of universals, as are 

universally made, one must necessarily be true or 
false, and also such as are of singulars, as " Socrates is 
white," " Socrates is not white;" but of such contradictions 
as are indeed of universals, yet are not universally made, one 
is not always true, but the other false. For at one and the 
same time we may truly say that " man is white," and that 
" man is not white," and " man is handsome," and " man is 
not handsome," for if he is deformed he is not handsome, 
and if any thing is becoming to be, it is, not. This how- 
ever may at once appear absurd, because the assertion " man 
is not white," seems at the same time to signify the same 
thing, as " no man is white," but it neither necessarily signi* 
fies the same thing, nor at the same time.^ 
5. One nega- Notwithstanding it is evident that of one af- 
tion incident firmation there is one negation, for it is necessary 

Urinatives are true, negatives false, in impossible matter negatives true, 
affirmatives false, in contingent matter both false. Properly speaking, it 
is contrary to the very nature of logical inquiry to admit any reference 
whatever to the understood nuUter of proposition, of which Logic can take 
no cognizance, its province being, to establish argument when necessarily 
deducible from propositions placed in a certain connexion. From the 
truth of the universal or the falsehood of the singular we infer the accidental 
quality of all the opposed propositions ; but from the falsehood of an uni- 
versal or truth of a singular, we only know the quality of the contradictory. 

' He means " singular sub-contraries," which contradict the universals 
mutually contrary to each other, hence- are co-verified in the same things 
i. e. in contingent matter, as in the above instance. The expression sub- 
contrary {virtvavTiiaQ) is not used by Aristotle, though he admits the op- 
position above ; he calls it in Anal. Prior, ii. 15, an opposition Kard, rriv 
Xl|cy, but not car' iLKrfiiiav', subalterns (viroXAiyXoi) are not noticed 
by Aristotle, the first who gave the laws of this species of opposition was 
Apuleius De Dogmate Platonis, lib. iii.* who was followed by Marcianus 
Capella, and Boethius. The three kinds of opposition are called by the 
earlier writers, Alterutrae, Incongruse, and Suppares. 

' Viz. what he has said, that indefinites are at one and the same time 
true. Indefinite enunciation may seem to be universal, because it has an 
universal subject, but it is not universal, because it wants the universal 
mark, " every '* or " no one." It is not requisite that the universal and 
indefinite should be at one and the same time true nor false, for one may 
be true and the other false. 
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that tbe Degn^on should Aeay the same liiiag tumbtaan- 
which the aiflrmalion affinned, and also from tbe •''■"•■ 
kaine, (i. c.) either from some singular or some universal, utii- 
Tersallyoriiot uaiveraally: I say, for instance, that " Socrntes 
b while," "Socrates ia not white." If however there is 
Bomething else from the same thing, or the same ihiug from 
Mnething else, that (enunciation) wiU not be opposite, but 
differetit from it ; ' to tbe one, " every man ia white," tbe other 
(is opposed) " not every man is white," and to tbe one, " a cer- 
tain man is white," the other, " no man ia white ; " and to the 
one, " man is while," tbe other, " man ia not white." 

That there is then one affirmation contradictorily opposed to 
ene negation, and what these are, has been shown, also that there 
»re other contraries, and what they are, and that not every con- 

' Thai is. if llie ne^lite diffcn from Uie afflnnallve iii the predicule oi 
the subjoct. The inalance "Socrates ia while," Souralta is not white, 
is contnidiclor;, the one being true ftlwaya, and the nlbvr tiilM ; which con- 

gtten Anal. Post, i- 2, 'Avri^aoie Hi ivrkBiats 4c oin lart /UTaii taV 

O., irilli their verity (■».) or fklsity (f.). See also aehemo page 3, 
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Chap. VUI. — Of Opposition tvhen there is not one Affirmation^ 

nor one Negation} 

1 What - "^^^ affirmation and negation are one, which indi* 
■titutes single cate One thing of one, either of an universal, being 
n?gaSoii?i8ttie ^^'^^ Universally, or in like manner if it is not, as 
unity of the "every man is white,** " not every man is white,** 
the predSte?' " "^an is white,** "man is not white,** " no man is 
without equi- white,** " some man is white,** if that which is 
white signifies one thing. But if one name be 
given to two things, from which one thing does not arise, there 
is not one affirmation nor one negation ;^ as if any one gave 
the name " garment ** to a "horse,** and to "a man;" that 
" the garment is white,** this wiU not be one affirmation, nor 
one negation, since it in no respect differs from saying " man *' 
and " horse *' are " white,'* and this is equivalent to " man is 
white,** and " horse is white.** If therefore these signify many 
things, and are many, it is evident that the first enunciation 
either signifies many things or nothing,* for " some man is not 
a horse,** wherefore neither in these is it necessary that one 
should be a true, but the other a false contradiction.^ 

Chap. IX. — Of Opposition in contingent Futures, 

. , .,., In those things which are, and have been,^ the 

'^""J^^. affirmation and negation must of necessity te true 

tionmustneces- ^^ ^^^ ' ^^ uuiversals, as uuivcrsals, always one 

sariiv be true true but the Other false, and also in singulars, as 

Sfh^ue to. we have shown ; but in the case of universals not 

respect of the universally enunciated, there is no such necessity, 
and concerning these we have also spoken, but as 

* Vide Whately, b. ii. c. 2, sect. 3. 

* That is, enunciation is equivold^. 

' '^ The garment is white *' sigm^es many things, i. e. if the word 
" garment" be assumed for "man " aii^/' horse ;" or it signifies nothing, 
that is, if it is so assumed as to signify 'ene thing, since being taken for 
man, horse, the latter is not one thing, but nothing. 

* For both may be true, as every garment (i. e. man) is rational, not 
erery garment (i. e. horse) is rational ; or they may be both false. 

* Taylor reads yivofikviaVf after the Lauren tian MS. Waitz, Bekker, 
and Buhle yivoiisvwv. In iis qusB sunt et quae facta sunt. Averrois. 
Of course Aristotle does not mean by the assertion in the text, other than 
that one is true and the other false. 
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r oegatiuD bo truu oi* falue, it ia 
that every thing should exist or should Dot oziiit, for if one 
man aajs that a thing will be, but iinother denies (he buiop, 
one of ihem must evidently of necessity speak truth, if errry 

(afBrmation or negation be true or false, for both will not 
aubaist in suc hjhin gjt j ^t. n^jp und t\]p minn timn . y ThlO 1/ 
irTs true to say that " a thing ib white," or that " it .A not 
white/^ it ajQst of necessity be "while" or Wot "white," and 
if ityfe white or not white, it was true to affirm or to deny it : 
»la<{ if it*» not, it is falsely said to b^ and if-it_ia_£»laeljr - 
SMdto be, it is not ;, so that it is necessary that either 
Ibb ufflrniation or the -legation fihuuld be true or false. In- 
deed there is nothing which either is, or is gene- 
rated fortuitously, nor casually, nor will Iw, or I^^^iffll^" 
not be, but all things are from necessity, and not ^ " ""T'm 
casually, for eilher he who affirms speaks truth, foiu»."i-' 
^^ or he who denies, for in like manner it might ^jUJ^d™'"' 
^^L either have been or nut have been, for that which 
^^Kpubsiats casually neither does nor will subsist more in this 
^Vway than in that.' Moreover if a thing ia now "while," it 

I ' Flltribus modia Anatotelesrepeliletinculcatquodsi ant ofiinnaliaaul 

negatio necessorio «it vera de rebus fiilurui item e TeriUile in dicendo 
coUigi posail quomodo les ipsn cTenire debeonl alqae ex rpais lebui jn- 
dicelur quid eit lemm, quid falaum : etenim si cenum eat et deliniium 

— '" ' n fiJaum in iifl qu» de rebus fulum pronunlianlur, 

. et qus eveniunt, necesurio eveniuut. Waita. It 
a well observed by AmmoniuB. thnt the obseTralioos here made by Arislu- 
ie " are conrereaDt not only with logic, bul with e*Bry part uf piiilosophy." 
itlot all things are assumed lo exist Irooi neceaBily, bul aome are eupposed 
Bto be iu ourowa power; Ihis conalitutea the doctrine ol moral reaponsibi- 
i^ty with the theologian, the scientiQc inTealigalion of the philosopher, and 
'Ifae dirision inla necessary and contingent of the logician : wiih reaped 

'It the lait. the inquiry here aeema lo be whether all contradiction defl- 

^Iiitelyoronly indefinitely comprehends iheae. The fatalist looks to ihe doc- 

itiite of necessity as auihoriiinf big " affections and antipatliies " to become 

''(heiawarultag his moral slate." (Vide Shelley'a Queen Mub.) furgetlulof 

the moral faculty of Eelf-iipprova) and the contiary, ( Jan^iDoric^) and 

(imiotiuaoTii^), sdntitted by Epicletos, (Arr. Epicl. lib. i. Capl. J.) 

whilat others are led by it into the •' Tisionary presumption of a peculiai 

ideiUtiy." Vide Foster's Essays on the Epilhel Romantic. For the 

thiral discussion of the subject, the reader ia referred to Butler's Ana- 

gy, and so far as certain laws of thought form the basis of logical ne- 

ly, he will find an admirable paper in cliap. vi. of MaTUjel'B Prolego- 

1 Logica. It is sufficient for out present purpose to slat« that 
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was true to say before that it will be "white," so that it 
was always true to say of any thing generated that it 
either is, or that it will be ; but if it was always true to 
say that it is, or will be, it is impossible that this is not, 
nor should be; and whatever must of necessity be, it is 
impossible that it should not have been generated, and what 
it is impossible should not have been generated must of ne- 
cessity have been generated ; wherefore all things that will 
be, it is necessary should be generated, and hence there will 
be nothing casual nor fortuitous, for if it were fortuitous it 
would not be of necessity. Nor is it possible to say, that 
neither of them is true, as that it will neither be, nor will not 
be, for in the first place the affirmation being false, the nega- 
3 Result of *^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^® true, and this being false, it re- 
denying the suits that the affirmation is not true. And besides, 
ra o . .£ .^ were true to say that a thing is at the same 
time " white " and " great,*' both must of necessity be, but if 
it shall be to-morrow, it must necessarily be to-morrow, and if 
it will neither be nor will not be to-morrow, it will not be a 
casual thing, for example, a naval engagement, for it would be 
J requisite that the engagement should neither oc- 

cur nor not occur. 

These and similar absurdities then will hap- 
•urdity follows pcu, if of every affirmation and negation, whether 
SwcMiS^* in respect of universals enunciated universally, or 
of singulars, it is necessary that one of the op- 
posites be true and the other false, but that nothing happens 
casually in those things which subsist, but that all are, and 
are generated of necessity ; so that it will neither be necessary 
to deliberate nor to trouble ourselves, as if we shall do this 
thing, something definite will occur, but if we do not^ it will 
not occur. For there is nothing to prevent a person for ten 
thousand years asserting that this will happen, and another 
person denying it, so that of necessity it will liav#been then 
true to assert either of them. And it makes no difierence 
whether any persons have uttered a contradiction or not, for 

Aristotle traces here the institution of a word to the primary concept of 
the thing, so that if affirmation is true, a thing is, if negation is true, a 
thing is not. If either be true or false, he who affirms or denies says truly 
or falsely, so that if affirmative be true or false, a thing must necessarily 
exist or not exist. He alleges two enthymematic proofs, terminatir.g in a 
reductio ad absu dum. 
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t is evident that the things are so, although the one shuuld 
not have affinned amy thing, or the other have deaied it, sincu 
it ia not, because it has bcea affirmed or denied, that therefure 
a thing will or will not be, neither will it be more so for tva 
thousand j-ears than for any time whaieser. Hence if a 
thing so subsisted in every time that one of these is truly 
asserted of it, it was necessary that this should take place; 
and each thing generated, always so subsisted, as to have been 
generated from necessity, for when any one truly said that it 
will be, it waa not possible not to have been generated, and of 
that which ia generated, it was always true to say that it will be- 
But * if these things are impossible — (for •TMtB«tku, 
we see that there is a beginning of future J^jf^^lJil^iji- 
things, both from our deiiberation and prjiciiw, edumn. Tv- 
tind briefly in things which do not always energise, '"""if'^'i- 
there is equally a power of being and of not being, in 
which both to be and not to be occurs, as well as to have been 
generated and not to have been generated i and, indi-eii, we 
have many things which evidently subsist in this manner, for 
esomple, it is possible for this garment to have been cut ta 
pieces, and it may not be cut in pieces, but be worn out be- 
forehand, so also it is possible that it may not be cut in pit'ces, 
for it would not have been worn out before, unless it bad been 
possible that it might not be cut in pieces, and so al:io in re- 
spect of other productions, which are spoken of according to 
a power of this kind — ) then it is evident that all things 
neither are, nor are generated of necessity, but $, »,nyvh 
that some things subsist casually, and that their J'J^JIp"! 
affirmationisnot more true than their negntion, and laUiEnuu 
that there are others in which one of these subsists Iionucn^ 
more frequently, tind for the most part,' yet so, that """■ 
^ther might possibly have occurred,but the other not." 
I Wherefore, being, must of necessity bo when it 

^vand non-being, not be, when it is not; but it is not 
^^nessary that every being should be, nor that non-being , 
^^nhould not be, since it is not the same thing for every being 

^^ ' At for inslanoe, finding a. tieaaure; here the negation is ollener Irao 

OuD the affitmation ; osoept recenlly in Cnlifomin and Australia. 

* That is. Llie rarer may ai.'cur, but Ibe moro common may nol. 

k' HypoLlialically, i. e. a lliing must be, if il is aupposed lo be, becaiuo 
bMUfi and non-being cannot cuacur in Eodem, ecilem teiniiore. 
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to be from necessity, when it is, and simply to be from neces- 
- « 11 1 sity, and in like mann^ as to non-being. There 

6. Parallel tea- . "f, • i • .i /» ^ 

■oning at to IS the same reasonii g also m the case of contra- 

•nd l^dffl^ty ^^iction ; to be or not to be is necessary for every 

as to the neces- thing, iJso that it shall, or shall not be, yet it is not 

Ssehoodof' requisite to speak of each separately, but I say, 

contingent fti- for instance, that it is necessary for a naval action 

tures, soiTed. *' , • . 

to occur or not occur to-morrow, yet it is not 
necessary that there should be a naval action to-morrow, nor 
that there should not be; it is necessary, however, that it 
should either be or not be. Wherefore, since assertions and 
things are similarly true, it is evident that things which so 
subsist, as that whatever have happened, the contraries also 
were possible, it is necessary that contradiction should subsist 
in the same manner, which happens to those things which are 
not always, or which not always, are not. For of these, one 
part of the contradiction must necessarily be true or false, not 
indeed this or that, but just as it may happen, and one must 
be the rather true, yet not already true nor false ; ^ so that it 
is evidently not necessary that of every affirmation and nega- 
tion of opposites, one should be true, but the other false ;^ for 
it does not happen in the same manner with things which are 
not, but which either may or may not be, as with things 
which are, but it happens as we have said ^ 

* When the contingents of course are unequal. 

• That is, definitely. 

' Quae ex casu pendent et esse possunt et noh esi|e; quare in his ^|fir* 
matio et negatio (17 dvr(0a(rcf ) quum nihil praestitiitum sit, eodemf^re 
▼ene vel faUae pronuntiantur (6 fioiutQ exec) altera utra^enim admittenda 
erit neque tamen, altera alteri praeferenda, tanquam sit destinatum, et 
certum quod eTenturum sit ; quamiris enim alteram yeram fore magis sit 
probabile quam alteram (fiaWov dXtiBij) nonduin vera est donee 
erentus eam comprobaverit. Waitz. Aristotle's object, whilst he admits 
the contingent, is to reduce it, for all logical purposes, to a necessary 
certainty of consequence. The whole of Uiis cluipter proves at once the 
practical turn of his mind, opposed/alike to the ideal of Plato, the merely 
probable (as a result) of the Acaaemics, and the versatile scepticism of 
Pyrrho, against whom Montaigne ushers in his own Philippic (Essay 12, 
book ii.) by the fieunous quotation from Seztus Esipiricus. 

" Nil sciri si quik putat, id quoque nescit 

An sciri possit quo se, nil sciri fatetur." 
Compare the philosopnical principle of formal necessity in tliis chapter 
with Bp. Butler's distinction between, " by necessity," and acting " neces- 
sarily,*' Analogy, ch. 6, also his Introducticn, and part ii. ch. 2, upon the 
nature of the contingent and proof. 
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CaiP. X.— Cy Oppositim iriifi tht addition of Iht C<.j,u!a.' 

Soc£ affirmation sigoities soiDething of Bometliing, nnii litis 
is either a noun, or aaonj'inons,'' [i. e. indefinile,) bul what '» 
in affirmatioii muat be ono anil of one tiling,* all 
affirmatioD and negation will bo tilher from a mu^'mSJ' ** 
noun and a verb, or from an indefinite noun and 
Terb. (But what a noun is, and what the anonymous, hasbceti 
shown before, for I do not reckon "not man" n noun, but sa 
indefinite noun, for an indefinite noun signifies in a certain 
respect one thing, i uat as " j a n"' ™tI1" i i nn l i» rrih, l iii t in 



indgfiniie—xecb.) Still without a verb there i 
neither aa affirmation nor negation, for " ie," or 
"will be," or "waa," or "is going to be," and so forth, ore 
verbs, from what has been already laid down, since in 
addition to something else they signify time. Hence the 
first affirmation and negation (will be), "man is," "man ia 
not," afterwards "non-man js," "non-man is not," Again, 
"every man is," "every man is not," "every non-man is," 
"every non-man is not," and the same reasoning holds in 
times beyond (the present).* But when " is," is additionally 

* This is colled oppodtio terlii itljacentia, and a proposilioQ is ao de- 
iXQisiiULted vhere the copula is separated tiem Ibe piedicate; olberwiK 
Stliefe the ivo form one word, ti " He walks," the proposilion is called 
Bvuiindi a^acenUs ; Miherto iJie latter has be^n ireaied of, and the to - 

jiula and predicate considered equiTateul [o s single verb, as Xtvirov (De 
rlnt. ch, 8) to Xiucijv San. I have I'ollowed Taylor in tlnishiog iLc tea- 
' cc berore the bracket. 

' 'Ayiirviuip vocat to diSpiorov Srona quod ei sequentihus appnret, 
I -quamqiiam ri dvuvv/iov alium sensum habere solet apud Anal. Wails. 
W Vide supm. " Something of somelliing," means of which something is 

' This is true also of negation. The Btatemeiit has already been made, 
ch. 8. that there muat be one subject, and one predicate. Vide Whalely, 
c. 2. 

* Literally, "exteinal limes," ruv iicriq Si xporvv. On the distinc- 
n between the copula and the third per. sing, of I'liit, ss predicating 

"ence, see Paciua de Int. c. 3, and Biese, vol. i. p. 95.— Cpon iho prs- 
'je having the negation added to it for the salce of obtaining a parli- 
ir affirmative premiae. see Whale]7, b. ii, ch, 2 : where of course it is 
i^d to the subject, as in the leit, it becomes an IndeRnila subject, to 
i«hich lite Suite is staled prior, as being of an incomplez nature, and by this 
' s tie ctucacter of the proposition is lometime^ changed, and iha 
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predicated as the third thing, then the oppositions a r^ enun* 
ciated doubly ; ^ I say for inst ance, "a man is just i^^ere the 
l^or3""*^7T^yplrplaccii-5ra third thing, whether noun or 



verb, in the affirmation, so that on ^^O^^coun^^^segdU b« 

2 ifth CO uia ^^^^y ^^ which two will guBsist wScl r^8^' to 
be added, there affirmation and negation, according to the order of 



^4k Tn^nd^uSna- conscqucnce, a^^uiiatigns^but two will not3 B 

rjwcO^^heir subsist- I say that the word " is," will be added to ''just " or 

*^*^^ fled!*"™'^ to " not ^ust." * so that also nejgation is added, ^l^ere-, 

• Man or non- fore there will be four/" We shall understand, 

— - — -5=sr— however, what is said from the under- written 

examples :^ "A man is just," the negation of this is, " a mau 

is not just ; " " he is not a j ust man," the negative of this is, " he 

is not not a just man," for here the word ** is," and " is not," 

will be added to the "just" and the "not just," wherefore 

An. Pr. 46. these things, as we J^aye -shown in the Anal; 

are thus arrang ed. ] The same thing will happen 

cuiiarity, uni- as for instance, "every man is just ;" of this the 
fl ^*" ^' negation is, " not every man is just," " every man 

is not just," "not every man is not just," except that it does 
not similarly happen that those which are diametrically op- 
posed are co-verified;'* sometimes, however, this does hap- 

subject admits an affirmatiye. Vide Huyshe, 51, and the translator's note, 
Aldrich's Log., Oxford, 1843. 

* That is, besides the two terms, (man) subject, and (just) predicate. 

* The enunciations will be four which have the same predicate, and 
in a certain respect the same subject. Two of these, he says, will subsist 
vrith respect to affirmation and negation according to the order of con- 
sequence, because " man is not just," man not is not just, are referred to 
*' man is just," " man not is just," as privations are referred to habits. 
By the word negation here, he does not mean the whole proposition, but 
the words " not is." Farther on he calls ** not " negative. 

' 'Ec Tbjv vTToycypa/Afievtaiv. Tabula hoc modo disponenda erit 

oine t<rTiv ov iUaios avOpiavoQ ^ "p otx Ivrt iiKaiog avOpwiroQ 




IfTTit SixaioQ avBpiaTTOQ ^ ^ 'Efrriv ov dUaioc avOpuvoQ, 

Waiti. 
The place subsequently referred to in the Analytics, is upon the opposition 
of indefinites. 

* That is, of a distributed subject, which is the case in universal pro* 
position. Vide Whately, book ii. ch. 2, sect. 2. 

* Since indefinites are compared to particulars, in contingent matte; 



gtrh fiiTwf^ X nfTi , ■■- 



pMn^jl)es«-two-lber ri' o r e «re-i>p^>ne»d toi 

But tlie (iiher two (are oppiiaed) in r?«pect to ' 

" non-man," aa to a certain aiiderl gul^pct, aa "'"'*^ 

"non-man is just," "non-niiin is not juaf," "llie non-ju»i is 

Bot man," "ibe not non-jiiat is not man;" thero arc not, 

however, more oppositions than tbusv, but these without 

those, will be by Ihemsetvea, aa ' iw^y fi fi" tinmi i ■' ti..»-iTian * 

In thoae, however, wherein, "is," is not ailapi<.-d, — aa iu " he 
etijoys healtli," and "he walks," — here it priMlu<«s tlw Mnie 
when thus placed, as if"i8"were added; as" every ninn 
■«njoys healtb," " every man doeis not enjoy lioalih," " every 
lon-nian eojpya healthj||^_?ifi\:ery_non-niBn docs not enjoy 
bealtli." jl F^it|niust not be said, "^t every niarTi" biV'titr , 
jalioiu "iBt,"^nmat be added to " man ;" for "ev6ry''|di>kit | 
iLt signiy universal, but tha^(tlie Ihinj^ ia takeU) uiiivt^maUy,' 
*hiaiia liowfivereviden^froui "a man enjoys health,'' "a man 
fB^'no^ enjoy bettltb," "no^'maa is ^etl,'' "n«n-D)3n ia ngl 

EeH" tteaa diSferfrom thosel in ipjt beoig univeraally{taken),' 
ence "e»ery,"or "no on^" signified nothing else, than that 
affirmation or negation is t>l' a noim. univeraally (Baeuuieil); 
w/iereFore it is necessary tojitdd Other things of the same kinj.* 
'"" t because tfie contrary negation to this, "every aniitial 
B just," is that which signitiea that "no animal ie juet," it 
) evident that these will never be eitlier true at the soine 
1 respect to the some subject, but the opposilea tu 
Biese will aometiniea bo so, aa "not every aoimal is just," 
e animal is just."* But these follow ; j contHiuenrr 
1 is just," follows "every man oriiionegniive 
& may be true. Contiaries ora both false in coiilin- 
~ B'qL natlcr, lUTer both true ; subconlraiies both Irue in cnliiigent m>[- 
iret both filse ; coDtrodicUiries always one due, anoLber false. Vide 
le of oppoaitioQ. 

' "Every," "aJi," "no," etc, are called oniveraal ffigna, and show 
that Oie autyect ia distributed ; but when tbe lommoii term baa no sign 
■I ell, tbe indelinite ia decided by ihe pinpasiliunal matter, ■■ e. a uni- 
veraal in impoesible, aud paiticulai ia contingent mailer. Vide the cum- 
mon Logica. 

' The enanciationa, "mgn ii well," "man ia not well," differ from 
" everr tnva ia well," " every (oMi \t not well." 

* '1 hat ii, OS the indefinite is made indefinite by tbe addition uf nega- 
tion to Ibe subject, the aame sliuuld be dune in a definite enunciation, aa 
" erery man is well," every nou-uian is well, rd oil*' dXXa nk aiiTi. tii 
•■pooriflivfli, " reliquB ergo eadeni oportel (diccntem) apponeie." BuUa. 
' "" e the patticniorB, or mbcontrariei. 
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upon the af- 18 not just," but the Opposite, " some man is just/ 
vtee'verai *"* foUows " not everj man is not j ust," f or it is nece s* 
sary that some man should be just. [ In the case" 
^. * alsu uf siiigulary, it la e v id i Bfir that it a man being questioned 
f denies truly, he asserts also truly, as, "Is So crates wise? 

• No ! " Socrates therefore is not a wiseman.^/Biit in the case 

of universals, whai is similarly'asserted is not true, but the 
negation is true, as, " Is every man wise ? No ! " Every man 
therefore is not wise ; for this is false, but this, 
fc^iim?**'*^ " Dot every man then is wise," is true, and this is 
opposite, but that is contrary. 
Opposites, however, as to indefinite nouns and verbs, as "non- 
man" and "non-just," may seem to be negations without a noun 
and verb, but they are not so, for the negation must always of 
necessity be either true or false, but he who says " non-man " 
does not speak more truly or falsely, but rather less, than he who 
- * , . ^ says " man," except somethiner be added. Still the 

6. Anindefi- ^ j.' Ic • • x» j ^ • 

nitenotaie- assertion, "every non-man is just, does not sig- 
ciaSon!^ ®°^' nify the same as any one of those (propositions), nor 
the opposite to this, namely, " not every non-mat 
is just ;" but the assertion, " every one not just is not a man," 
means the same with, "no one is just who is not a man." 

Nouns and verbs indeed, when transposed, have the same sig- 
nification, as, " he is a white man," " he is a man white," for 
unless it be so, there will be many negations of the same thing, 
but it has been shown that there is one of one ; of this, " he 
13 a white man," there is the negation " he is not a white man," 
and of the other, " he is a man white," (except this be the 
same with " he is a white man,") the negation will either be 
" he is not, not a man white," or " he is not a man white." 
7 No differ- But the One is a negation of this, " he is not a 
fnnt «,t^I?' man white," and the other of this, " he is a white 

ation or nega- « • i • /» 

tion produced man (so* that there will be two negations of one 

> This parenthetical sentence is omitted by Taylor, but given by Bek- 
ker, Waltz, Buhle, and Averrois ; the last gives the following scheme of 

Enunciationum indefinitarum dispositio. 

. ( Afiirmativa simplex Negativa simplex ) q 

( Homo est Justus Homo non est Justus / 

^ ( Negativa infinita Afiirmativa infinita ) |^ 

( Homo non est non Justus Homo est non Justus / 

-, (Negativa privatoria Afiirmativa privatoria ) » 

\ Homo non est injustus Homo est injustus ) 



^^■ffirmEitian) ; wberefort! it is evident that when b iij- iruii]>Mi- 
^^Bduq and verb are Imnsposed, the same allirnintiun "°"' 
^^■nd negation result. 

^^P Chap. XI. — Of lAe Contpotition and Dimtio» of Prapositioni, 

I To affirtn, k&d deny, on« thing oi* miuif, or niany , ^^ ,),{„^ 

of one, 13 not one ftiRrmiition nor one negution, cmnuiiieMW 

except tliat ia some one thing which is isanife^lfd nn^^l^mi" 

fiviui the many j I mean by one, not if one name [^^'^ ™T.'* 

be given to many things, nor if joe thing result iion.-E»(vp- 

from them, as "man" ia perhaps "animal," and "*"■ 

I "biped," and " mild," yet one thing results from thes« t but 

^^^rom "while" and "man," and " to walk," one thing does not re- 

^^■nli. so that neither if a person atfirm one (%rtain thing of tlieBe 

^Hn it one affirmation, but tlu^re is one articulate sound indeed,' 

^^wet many attirmutions, nor if be affirmed these things of one, 

^^^ would there be one affirmation.) but in like manner, many. If, 

ihen, dialectic interrogation be the seeking of an answer, either 

of a proposition, or of eitiier pari of a contradiclion, (but a 

proposition ia a part of one contradiction,) there would not be 

one answer to these, for neither is there one interrogation, 

not even if it be true : we have, however, spoken of these in 

tbe Topics, »t tlie same time it ia evident that, Topici. viu. i. 

What is it ? ia not a dialectic interrogation,* for a cr^fV^An?" 

cQunce ahould be given from the interrogation to i. i- 

H« diviiles tleo " aciTeiaals" and " pBTlicuIara " after the saine macoer. 
The whole tienUse be distinguishes into two books, tlic 2ud oammenciDg 
wilb lliij chapter, and treating of indeElnile enunciations gunerallj. The 
Giceks resolTed it into fire sections ; Bacttiiua, somelizoes into two, and 
at otben into six books ; the Latin iruulatars gonemlly, inta iwo books. 
These differenoes, in the earlier cummeatators, have given rise to much 
confuiion La q^notation, aniongat tlieir Eucceesors, 

' Ot fMvij Ilia — una vol. Arietotle's doctrine in the Topics differs 
from that of Porphjrj, as the latter does Erain Aldric-h. The word 
atT^jipillta, occurrent lower domi, signifies a predicabte — tlie eipres- 
■iona categoreniatic and syneatcgoiemalic are not Aristotelian, but are 
■net widi in Miohael Psellua. Cf. Trendeleabiug, Elem. sect. 9. WaiU, 
ToL i. p. 267. 

' On the nature of the interrogation, see Wbately ii, 2, I, anil upon 

jntenvgatioiial lallocy, book iii. sect. 9. Si quia vera quE^rit iia ut quod 

I^^IMponderi tlebeat unum quidem ail, sed dehnitiunt ditti eicponendnm, 

^^^kniun quidem est quud quu'riliii ei quud icspondetur, queaiio vero dia. 
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wftoitopiaaaeai. enuDciate this or that part of the contradiction ; 
Taylor. |j^^ ^j^^ interrogator must besides define, whether 

this particular thing, or not this, be a man. 

As, however, there are some things predicated 

as composites, so that there is one whole predicable, 
of those '^(hich ar^ pjr^dicated separately, but others are not so, 
what is the difference ? For in respect of " man," we maj truly 
and separately predicate ^'animal ''and "biped," and these as one 
thing ; also ** man** and "white," and these as one thing ; but 
not if he is ^ a shoemaker'' and " a good man," is he therefore 

also a good shoemaker. For if, because each of 
not to be as-"* thcsc is true, both, conjointly, should be of neces- 

junctfveiytra?! ^^^7 ^^^^ many absurdities would follow, for 
**man'' and "white" are truly predicated of a 
man, so that the whole together may be ; ^ again, if the thing 
"is white," the whole conjointly "is white," wherefore, it 
will be "a man white, white," even to infinity ; again, " a 
musician white walking,"' and these frequently involved to 
infinity. Once more, if " Socrates" is " Socrates" and " man," 
" Socrates" is also " Socrates man," and if he is "man" and 
"biped," he is also "man biped ;" wherefore it is evident, if 
a man says conjunctions are simply produced,^ the result will 
be that he will utter many absurdities. 

Let us now show how they are to be placed. Of things 
predicated, and of those of which it happens to be predi- 
cated, whatever are accidentally enunciated, either in resect 
of the same, or the one of the other, these will not be one ; as 
"man is white," and "a musician;" but "whiteness" and 

lectica, quoniam qusstione dialectic^ non interrogatur quae sit homlpis 
definitio, sed utrum haec sit hominis definitio, an nou sit. Waltz. 

^ Since " man *' and " white " are predicated at the same time, and the 
subject may be said to be " a white man." The rule is, that we cannot 
use a separate predicate when there is in the subject any thing so opposed 
to a portion of the predicate, as to cause any contradiction, as if a dead 
man were called a man. If there is any contradiction between the pre- 
dicate and subject, the proposition will be false, yet if there be no suqh 
contradiction, it does not follow that the latter is always true. In: most 
cases, however, of this sort, we find a fourth term surreptitiously intro- 
duced, by the ambiguity of the copula. 

* TAg ffVfivXoKdg airX&Q ylviaOatj si quis simpUciter dicat cpm- 
ple^iLiones fierL Averrois. Compare Whately, book i. and ii. ch. 5 ; al99 

^ book iii. sect. 9 ; also Hill's Logic, lOS, et seq., and obsenrations appy 

' logical divinom 
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"muMc" KTe not one thing, for both are accidents to tht^ Bams 
thing. Neither if it be true to cnll wluit is white tniiaioO, 
yet at the same time will "musical" "white" be one thing, 
for what is "white" is " musical " per accidens, so tlial " while 
mo^cal" will not be one thing, wherefore neither - i_ ft_ 
is a man said to be "ft good shoemaker" singly, (impic ■nd 
but also " a biped aoiinal," because these are not ^J^H^n"* *"* 
predicated of him per accideos. Moreover, nei* 
thor are snch things which are inherent iu another (to lis 
added), hence, neither ia "whiteness" (to be predioaied) 
repeatedly, nor is "a man" "a man animal," nor (a man) 
" bipod," aince both animal and biped are inherent in man i 
Still it is true to assert it singly of aome one, as that " a cer- 
tain man ia a roan," or that *'a certain white man is a white 
mftn,'' but this is not the case always. Itnt when some op- 
position is in the adjunct which a contradiction follows, it is 
not true, but false, as to call a dead man a man, but when 
sach b not inherent, it is true. Or when something (contra- 
dictory) b inherent, it is always not true ; but when it is not 
inherent, it is not always true, as "Homer" is something, "a 
poet," for instance, "is" he therefore, or "is" he not? for 
"is" is predicated of Homer accidentally, since "is" is predi- 
cated of Homer because he is a poet, but not pet se (or essen- 
tially). Wherefore, in whatever categories, contrariety is not 
inherent, if definitions are asserted instead of nouns, and nre 
mtially predicated, and not accidentally, of these a. parii- 
r thing may be truly and singly asserted; but non-being, 
uise it is a matter of opinion, cannot truly be called a 
rtain being, for the opinion of it is, not that it is, but that 
^t is not. 

Chap. XIl.— OK3fodalTi-oposition.' 

KTqBBS things then being determined, let ns con- j, or themgi- 
l^der how the affirmations, and negations of tlie 
jwssible and impossible to be, subsist with refer- 

■«nce to each other, also of the contingent and the 

' AiistoUe here enuMemles four modes, hut in Anal. Prior, i. 2, they 

tie redncEd to two, the necesanry and contingent. See St. Hilaire^ 

TnnslalioD. The GTeeV commentatoiB Imie multiplied the modes, by 

allowing any adverb, added to the predicaie, qr ndjectivc qualifying the 

I lobjecl loci ' ' "" ' ' . .1- . .- -L. _ _j._ 






aa iipplied to the modea 
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non-contingent, and of the impossible and necessary, since this 
has some doubtful points. For if among the complex, those 
contradictions are mutually opposed, which are arranged ac- 
cording to the verb " to be," and " not to be,*^ (as for instance 
the negation "to be a man," is "not to be man," not this, 
" to be not a man," and the negation of " to be a white man '* 
is " not to be a white man," and not this " to be not a white 
man," since if affirmation or negation be true of every thing, it 
will be true to say " that wood is not a white man,") — if this be 
80, in those things to which the verb " to be " is not added, 
that which is asserted instead of the verb " to be," will pro- 
luce the same thing. For example, the negation of ** a nuui 
walks," will not be " non-man walks," but, " a man does not 
walk," for there is no difference in saying that " a man walks," 
or that " a man is walking," so that if this is every where the 
case, the negation of " it is possible to be," will be " it is pos- 
sible not to be," and not " it is not possible to be." But it 
appears that it is possible for the same thing both to be, and 
not to be, for every thing which may possibly be cut, or may 
possibly walk, may also possibly not be cut, and not walk, and 

the reason is that every thing which is thus pos- 
^iJ^t^k^e^ltr sible, does not always energize,^ so that negation 

will also belong to it, for that which is capable 
of walking, may not walk, and the visible may not be seen. 
Still however it is impossible that opposite affirmations and 
negations should be true of the same thing, wherefore the ne- 

of propositions and of syllogisms, comes from the Greek commentators, 
but is not Aristotelian. (Ammonius Schol. p. 130, a. 16.) The ad- 
mission of modals into Logic, has been strongly advocated and opposed ; 
the determination of the implied matter of a pure proposition is extra- 
logical of course, but respecting the expressed matter of a modal, the 
reader will find some valuable remarks in ManseFs Logic. The authorities 
are, on one side of the question Sir W. Hamilton, on the other Kant 
and St. Hilaire. A modal is reducible to a pure categorical, by uniting 
the modal word to the predicate, or to the subject when the mode only 
expresses the nature of the matter of the proposition, e. g. a fish neces- 
sarily lives in the water, i. e. all fish live in the water. Though the man- 
ner of connexion between the extremes is expressed in a modal, yet it 
does not thereby test the quantity of the proposition, as there are uni- 
versal and particulars in each mode. On the distinction of prepositional 
matter, see Sir. W. Hamilton, Ed. Rev. No. 115, p. 217. Also the com« 
mentary of Ammonius, dc Int. 7, (Scholia, p. 115, a. 14). 

* " Non semper in actu est." Averrois. Cf. Metap. Ub. ii. 4, and bookfl 
" and 8 ; also Physics, Ub. ii. 
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g&tion of "it is possible to be," u not "it t9 possible not to 
be." Now it results iVoiu this that we cither »t Ihe tame 
tiine affirm and deny the same thing of tlie sume, or tint lliii 
■filirniations and negations are not made nucurding to thr ad' 
ditioDs, " lo be " or "not to be ; ' " if tlit-reforo, that, be im- 
possible, this, will be to be taken, wherefore the negalion of 
"it is possible to be." is "it ia not possible to be," 
{bai* not it is possible not to be). Now there is bS"'' ''' 

rasoning also about tlie buing uoutiogent, 
for the negDlioD of this is, not to be contingent, nnd in like 
muuier as to the rest, for example the nccessaiy and impoasibk', 
since as in those it happens thai, " to Ix-," ainl, '' not to be," arc 
additions, but " wliiteni^ss" and "man" are snbjeuts, so here 
" tcbe^and "not to !«," become as subjects, but "to be possi- 
ble," and "to be contingent," are additions which determine the 
true and false in the (enunciations) "to be possible" and "to 
be not possible," similarly as in those, "to be," and "not to be."' 
But of " it is possible not to be," the negation is not, " it ia not 
possible to be," but "it is not possible not to be," and of "it is 
possible to be," the negation is not, " it is possible not to be," but, 
'" it is not possible fo Se ;" wherefore, "it is possible to be," SJid, 
it is possible not to be," will appear to follow each other ; for it 
I the same thing, " to be possible to lie," and " not to be," since 
.such things are not contradictories of each other, namely, "it ia 
possible to be," and, " it is possible not to be." But " it is poa- 

SeqoElui enim bine not idem teib simul affinnaci et negui de eodein 
sni nan aecundum apposita qualeniis ea, tunt el turn nmt, fieri amrmu- 
tiones et ncgationcs. Si ergo illud fieri nequil (ut tttgalio propotUionii 
miKialeM mgalivan effiaat) iioa (ul negatio modi tffiaat modalam nega- 
tivatn) Eligendum ftieriL Buhle. 

' Vide Hnjetie'a Logic, p. 50. As regarda modality, jiidgmenlBBCcoTd- 
ing to Kant are pioblematical, auertoriiil, and apodpictioal. The lirsl are 
aecoiopBjiied by a consciousiiesB of the bare possibility of the judgmenlj 
Ihe seuond by a conBcioaaneM of lis reality ; the third by a coaBCioiiuness 
i>r lis necessily. Modality ia thus dependinit on the manner in which a 
cerlsm relation between two concepts is fnaialained, and may vary ac- 
cording (0 the stale of difieieni niinda, llie given conceple. and conse- 
quently tbe matlec of the Judgmenl, remaining unaltered. Manael's Prol. 
Log., andAppendix, note Q. The real itale of the cose appeara to he that, 
in the endeaTour to combine psyckological variation with logical diBtincl- 
ness, pliilosopherg hare aacritlcod the proper office of the latter. As far 
■B proposition is concerned, modals may be turned al once into pure ca- 
leguricals, in fact, (hey aCl'ect Dtt (lie relation between the terms, but sim- 
ply ttke subject or predicate, in. otlier wotda, Uie tenns IhemaelTei alone. 
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sible to be," and " it is not possible to be," are never true of 
the same thing at the same time, for thej are opposed, neither 
at least are, '* it is possible not to be," and '' it is not possible 
not to be," ever true at the same time of the same thing. Like- 
wise of, "it is necessary to be," the negation is not, "it is 
necessary not to be," but this, " it is not necessary to be," and 
of, "it is necessary not to be," (the negation) is this, *Mt is 
not necessary not to be." Again, of, "it is impossible to be," 
the negation is not "it is impossible not to be," but "it is not 
impossible to be," and of, " it is impossible not to be," (the 
negation) is, " it is not impossible not to be." In fact, uni- 
versally, as we have said, "to be" and "not to be," we must 
% The «lya« necessarily regard as subjects, but those things 
and /i»» 6Jvo« to ^hich produce afiirmation and negation we must 
as subjects, connect with "to be" and "not to be :" we ought 
afflmatilm imd ^^ *^ Consider these as oj^osite affirmations and 
negation is to nesations ; possible, impossible, contingent, non- 

be connected. ° . ' f 'ui j. • 'xa 

contingent, impossible, not impossible, necessary, 
not necessary, true, not true. 

Chap. XIII. Of {he Sequences of Modal Prqpoe^ions, 

The consequences sre rightly placed thus : " it 
thod of d'ispos- happens to be,^' follows, " it is possible to be," imd 
cons'equences ^^^ reciprocatcs with that ; also, ** it is not impos- 
sible to be" and "it is not necessary to be." But, 
" it is not necessary not to be," and, "it * is not impossible not to 
be;" follow, "it is possible not to be," and, "it may happen 
not to be ; " und, " it is necessary not to be," and, " it is im- 
possible to be," follow, " it is not possible to be," and, " it does 
not happen to be;" but, "it is necessary to be," and also, 
" it is impossible not to be," follow, " it is not possible not to 
be," and, " it is not contingent not to be :" what we say how- 
ever may be seen from the following description : 

1 3 

It is possible to be It is not possible to be 

It may happen to be It may not happen to be 

1 Bekker, Buhle, and Waitz J«ad this clause differently : as all an, 
however, a^eed in the scheme given, I have reconciled &eir 
by A Teference to thaL Taylor a^ears to have done the same. 
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^^1 It is possible not to be It is not possibli: not 

^^R It iQsj happen not to be It may bappea 

Fii 



It IB not impoesible to be It is imposaible to be 

"' ' not neceasary to be. It \g tu!c«sstiT7 not to be. 



It is not impossible not to be It is imptissilde not to 
It U not necessary not to be. It ia neoeasary to bu. 



Therefore the impossible, and the not impossi- j. ,sju,,rar. 
K ble, foDow contradictorily the contingent, and the ^^^jil^ua- 
^Hposfibl^ and the non -contingent, and the not «■ Rti|>t<m. 
^^Bc^sible, and vice vere4 ; ' for the negation of the '''^" 
^^HDpoasible, namely, "it is not impossible to be," foUowa, "it ia 
^^^ossible to be," but affirmation foUowa negation, fur, "^ it is ini- 
I possible to be " follows " it is not possible to be," since " it is 
impossible to be," is affirmation, but, " it is not impossible (o 
Tie," is n^ation, 

•xt see tow it is witb necessary matter, now it b 
nident that it does not subsist thus, but contraries follow, 
mtradictoiies (are placed) separately,' for, " it is not ne- 
essary to be," is not the negation of "it ia ne- , ^i^^- 
ssary not to be," since both, may possibly be true ii'i pemiiirit)'.' 
of the Mune thing, as that which necessarily, is not, iJ^I^JJ'^ff"'"' 
need not of necessity, be. But the reason why the 
necessary follows not, in like manner, other propositions, is 
tbat the impossible being enunciated contrarily to the ne- 
cessary, signifies the aamo thing ; for what it is impossible 
sbould exist, must not of necessity be, but not be, and what is 
mpoBuble should not be, this must of oeceseity be ; so that 
T these similarly follow the possible and the not possible, 
liese (do so) in a contrary mode,* since the necessary and the 
Bipossible do not signify the same thing, but, as we have said, 

' ConlToriu eu appellat, quvm proplerea quod nan est ajiud nomea, 
Kid lis meliiu coQveniat, tutn maiirne propter locoa, quos occupiuit iu 
bbulA qmm adacripait - nam in bfti; IX Ivavrtas collocatiE aunt vHk tiray- 
-'v<n el avay, /i^ ilvai Waiti. In Ibe tablo given above the Iwo 
n each cohinm are contrBriBB to iho two former in the opposite ; 
•Dd (be two latter in ettch are contiary sequences from Ihe two former. 
Necessity, accoiding to Aristotle, (Ethics, ch. iii.,) was either absolute 
(iwXfic), or hypothetical (iE viroOiaius}, the former iramulable, the Int- 
1« only i:uadiliuRaL See also Melap. lit), iv. 
* " '' it ii necessary and it is not neceasary." 
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Buhie and ^^^® versa. Or is it impossible that the contra- 
Averrois omit dictoiies of the necessarj should be thus disposed ? 
t equesion. ^^^^ what, " is necessarj to be" is "possible to 
be," since if not, negation would follow, as it is necessary eithei 
to affirm or deny, so that, if it is not possible to be, it is im- 
possible to be, wherefore it would be impossible for that to 
be, which necessarily is, which is absurd, but the enunciation, 
"it is not impossible to be" follows the other, "it is possible 
to be," which again is followed by, " it is not necessary to 
be," whence it happens that what necessarily exists does not 
necessarily exist, which is absurd. But again neither does, 
**it is necessary to be" follow "it is possible to be," nor 
does the proposition, " it is necessary not to be," for to that, 
both, may occur, but whichever of these is true,^ those ^ will 
be no longer true, for at one and the same time, it is possible 
to be, and not to be, but if it is necessary either to be or not 
to be, both, will not be possible. It remains therefore, that 
"it is not necessary not to be," follows " it is possible to be ;" 
for this^ is also true in respect of what is necessary to be, 
since this becomes the contradiction of that proposition which 
follows, viz. "it is not possible to be;" as "it is impossible 
to be," and " it is necessary not to be," follow that, of which the 
negation is, " it i§ not necessary not to be." Wherefore these 
contradictions follow according to the above-mentioned mode, 
and nothing absurd results, when they are thus disposed.* 

Still it may be doubted whether " it is possible 
diffi^'S?5Tto* to be," follows " it is necessary to be," for if it 
Jjje a^ve, by does not follow, the contradiction will be conse- 
between ration- qucnt, namely, " it is not possible to be," and if a 
f\ pofeSity. ^^^ should deny this to be a contradiction, it will 
be necessary to call, " it is possible not to be," a 
contradiction, both which are false in respect of necessary 
matter. Nay, on the contrary, it appears to be possible that the 
same thing should " be cut" and " not be cut," should "be" and 
"not be," so that what necessarily "is," may happen "not to be," 
which is false. Nevertheless it is evident that not every thing 
which can " be," and can " walk," is capable also of the op- 
posites, for in some cases this is not true. In the first place^ 

* That is, it is necessary to be, and it is necessary not to be. 

' It is possible to be, and it is possible not to be. 

' It 18 not necessary not to be. * As aboTe. 
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tfaoae things vrhich are potent irrationallT,' u 
fire is caloriHc, and has irratioiULl power i ritiional 'i,tl!I^>*^"^ 
powers then lire those of mnny things, and of 
the coalrories ; but not nil irraliontil powers, for, m we 
'JwTe said, fire eannot lieat, and not heul, nor flueh other 
ii'^nga as alwny? ciiergiie. Yet even some irrntiouul powent 
'tan at the asjue time receive opjiosites t but this hus t>cen 
iitoted b^ us, because nut n^nry (Kiwer is susceptible ol' cun- 
ttariee, not even such as are predicated, Bccurdiiig to the 
■■me species. Mori^ver, some powers ore equivocal, for the 
limasible is not predicated, simplj ; but one thing is (eulled so), 
Secanse it b troe, as being in an energy, as it is possible for u 
Van to walk, because he walks, and in uhort, a thing is pus- 
Mhle to be, because that is already in energy which is said lo 
be possible ; on the other hand, another thing (is s^d to be 
possible), because it may be in energy ; as it is possible to 
walk, because a man may walk. Kow this power exists in 
movable nattires only, bnt that ia immovable ; but with re* 
epect to both, it is true to eay, that it is not impossible to 
'W&Ik Of to be, and that a man is now walking and cnergiEing, 
imd has the power to walk, hence it !a not true* to predicate 
'thai which is thus possible, in respect of necessary matter, 
Minply, but the other is true. Wherefore since the uniTersul 
follvwfi the particular, to be able to be, but not all ability, fol- 
lows that will ch is of necessity, and indeed the j Tbl!^n^,a: 
laiy and the non-necessary may perhaps be » Hoi i-n !•'. 

' Non aecuDdnm latiaoem possibilia. Buble. "Nou eecimdum rBlio- 
)m posaunt." Avenoia. Compare Melaph. lib. ii. uid iv. and viii. Id 
p un p]a(», the saice diatiaction betweeo TalioDol unci irrational powers 
~~fttiQttined ; tlie render will find also that the wltole of Ihe Slh chaplei 
DBOn the diflereuce between Suvafus and Ivipyita. Briefly, (he foimei 
I (bs here] simple potenliatil}' ; the Intler, (hat active state, in wbicli 
entiali;; may he. Ariaiotle places the tviayiui, imd prepeily. ante- 
"" ■) Out ISvafiit. Vida also Ethics, book i. eh. 2. iuviSfms con- 
is fiuiullieii wcrB five, of which Tegetables posBfssed one, brutes 
. mm all. Compare Ariatot. de Animft. The reaiatanco given, 
. :ct lo the potentiality of l^c uill, which of course is excluded 
n irralionttl subjects, hence lliey aie. In a sense, unsusceptible of oon- 
'ea; man's wilt, being patEUtiat, has power to testrict his Iwaiiits, 
Jace them in Ivipyitj, but iirational subjects have no patenliiil will, 
:e the diBerence. 

It is only truly aaserted of what is hypotLetically necessary, because 
^thiag moat of neceaaity be, when it wiU be, though it will not neces. 
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mie the iu>xh the principle of the existence, of of the non-exist- 
itea? "**'* '®^^® o^ ^ things, and we should consider other 
things as consequent upon these. ^ Hence from 
what we have stated, it is clear that whatever exists of necessity, 
is in energy, so that if eternal natures are prior in existence, 
4. The tA ef . energy also is prior to power, and some things, as 
ivrf7«»ic Sij. icar' ^y^^ fi^gj gmbstanCes, are energies without power, 
Priority. ijut others With powcr, namely, those which are 

prior by nature, but posterior in time : lastly, there are some 
which are never energies, but are capacities only. 

Chap. XIV. Of Contrary Propositions,* 

I. Those flpin- ^^^ whether is affirmation contrary to negation, 
looi are oon- or affinnalion to affirmation ? and is the fientence 

^ The following order wUl explain : 

1 3 

It is necessary to be It is not necessary to be 

It is not possible not to be It is possible not to be 

It may not happen not to be It may happen not to b^ 

It is impossible not to be. It is impossible ndt %o be. 

2 4 

It is neoessary itot to be It is not becessaxy not to be 

It is not possible to be £t is possible to be 

It may not happen to be It may hi^pen to be 

It is impossible to be. It is not impossible to be. 

Waltz observes that he does not consider the irpiarri ohvia here as in the 
Categories, but as in the Metaphysics. Vide Metap. b. iii. 4, 6, etc., also 
Physics, iib. ii. and De Anima, L 1, 2, and ii. 1, 2. Ed. Trendelenburg. 
The learned note of Ammoaiua, too long to insert, tends to show no 
more than what can be gleaned by the student from a reference to the 
places quoted, namely, that with Aristotle, energy is prior to capacity, 
and that the necessary being invariably the same in subsistence, can onhf 
be predicated of things which are always in energy: this conclusion 
being syllogistically educed, he proceeds to evolve the contingents and 
consequences, placing form in energy, matter in capacity. In the Meta. 
12th book, he calls the gods — essences in energy. Ck>mposites are those 
which participate of matter, and either may or may not retain form : thni 
beings are, first, energies simple and immutable, next, those which are 
mutable, yet connected with energy, others, whkh precede energy as to 
time, but do not always obtain it, lastly, others wlu<& subsist as to capa- 
city alone, and are not naturally adapted to energy. Vide Ainmoniua hi 
librum de Interpretatione. 

' This chapter is not given separately in the text, by WnICz? with 
Ammonius it forms the fifth section of the treatise. He considers it eiUiei 
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just," — which of tbeae are 



J seniOQce " 

suiyual," e» " Cal- HIbII^^ii'^"' 

181," " Calliaa is un- ^^""^^'J'iiJ'' 

thiugs in Ihe voice, follow those wLich exist in "'"(""'"''■ 
^^be intellect,' but there the opiuion of & contrary is canlr&i7, 
^^b for instance, that "every mui b just," is coolrsry to, 
^^Fevery man is unjust," it b necessBry that nflirmatioiiB abo 
^^n the Toice should subsist in the same manner, but if ih«re, 
^^Bie opinion of a contrary Ije not contrary, neither will affirm- 
ation be coDlrary to affirmation, but the before- named ne- 
gation. Hence it must be considered what fklse o|iinion ie 
contrary to the tme opinion, whether that of negation or that 
which opines it (o be the contrary. I mean in this way, 
there is a certun true opinion of good that it is good, but an- 
other false opinion that it is not good, lastly, a thii*d, that it is 
evil, which of these therefore is contrary to the true opinion ? 
and if there b one, according to which is it contrary ? If then 
a man should fancy contrary opinions to be defined by this, 
that they are of contraries, it would be erroneous, for of good 
that it is good, and of evil that it is evil, there is pcrbAps the 
eam« opinion, and it b triio whether there be many (opiuions) 
or one : biU these are contraries, yet not from their being of 
contraries are they contraries, but rather from their subsist- 
ing in a contrary manner.* If then there b an opinion of good 
that it b good, but another that it is not good, and there is 
also something else, which b neither inherent, nor can be, 
10 good, we cannot admit any contrary of the rest, neither 

M ■pmionsl)' inlioduced by some one posterior to ArisloUo, or wrilten by 

B exeieise Ihe leadei^s judgmcait upon what Lob been slid, as in the 

.„ joriea he coMends that what U sensible ia priot to sense, eiplaining 

tf Eystem of relation generally in bis PLyaiEal Ausuultalion. 

' '"1e suprn, cb. i.: also Ethics, book iti. ch. 1 and 2. As Waitz ob- 

be seems to reler to the suae subject in llie Metapbjaics, where he 

M fw granted that luavria iari I6(a Inff q rijt ivTt^airiug_, and wftia 

■e Topics. WaiU, 363. Vide also Whately, book ii. eh. 3, 3, aad 

' ---\. 4: whose reioaiks will fully explain this chapter. The 

' ■ " a contradiction. (Vide Do 



3, ch. 7.) 



1 division or good, b; Uiu i'vUiagoi 
' ' ' "lucT. 85. Ethicii,booki. 



n form nf logical contrariety. Od the Uirec- 
» and Peripatetics, see Cic 
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such opinions as imagine the non -inherent to be inherent, nor 
the inherent to be non -inherent, (for both are infinite,^ both 
as many as imagine the non-inherent to be inherent, and the 
inherent to be non-inherent) ; but in those things in which there 
is deception, (therein we admit contraries,) and these are from 
which there are generations ; generations however are from 
opposites, wherefore deceptions also. If then good is good 
and not evil, and the one is essential, but the other accidental 
— (for it is accidental to it not to be evil) and of every thing 
the opinion is more true and false which is essential, if the 
true (be assumed) — the opinion that good is not good, is 
false in respect of that which is essentially inherent, but 
the opinion that it is evil is false of that which is from acci- 
dent, so that the opinion of the negation of good would be 
more false than the opinion of the contrary. He is however 
especially deceived about every thing who holds a contrary 
opinion, for contraries belong to things which are the most 
diverse about the same thing. If then one of these is con- 
trary, but the opinion of the negation is more contrary, it 
is evident that this itself will be (truly) contrary ; but the 
opinion that the good is evil is complex, for it is necessary 
perhaps, that the same man should suppose (good) not good. 
Once more, if it is requisite for the like to occur in other things, 
it may seem to have been well said in this case also ; for the 
(opposition) of negation is either every where or no where ; 
but whatever things have no contraries, of these, the opposite 
to the true opinion is false, as he is mistaken who fancies *^ a 
man " " not a man,*' if then these (negations) are contrary the 
other (opinions) also, of negation, are. Besides, it is the same 
as to the opinion of good that it is good, and of what is not 
good, that it is not good ; and also the opinion of good, that it 
is not good, and of what is not good that it is good ; to the 
opinion then of the not good that it is not good, which is true, 
2. Nature of what will be the contrary? Certainly not that 
contrari^y be- which savs that it is cvil, since it may at one 

tween affirma- _,•' ., ', ,•; 

tion and nega- and the Same time be true ; but truth is never 
**®"' contrary to truth, for whatever is not good is evil, 

so that it will happen that these opinions, shall be at one and 
the same time, true. Nor again will that (opinion) that it is not 

' This parenthesis is omitted by Taylor. I follow the reading of Buhl« 
and Waits. 
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evil, be (ttie coDtrsjy), for that ia also true, u)d Ibesc m&j exist 
at the same time, wherefore (ihc opinion) of what is not good, 
tb&t it is good, remjuna aa a coutrsrj to the opinion of wbal is 
not good, that it is uot good, and tliis wiii 1>e falaf, so thai 
the opinion of good that it ia not good, will be the contnuy 
to that of what is good, that it ia good. That there will be n 



difference though we should 



projioa 



i versa] alilnnalio 



evident, for universal negation will be the conlmry ; 

stance, to the opinion which supjioses every thing good to he 

good, that nolhing of good tilings is good (will bo the eonirary 

■ >n). for the opinion of good that it is good, if good be 

L'ntjirersal, is the same with that which opines tliat whatever 

d ia good, and this differs in no respect from the opinion 

lat ever^ thing which is good is good, and the like taltes place 

i to that which is not good. So that if this bo the cnae in 

pinion, and afliTniations and negations lit the voice are sym- 

'ons) in the soul, it is clear that the universal 

tj about the same thing, is contrary to alHrm- 

I, to "every thing good is good," or Ihat 

■y man is good," (the negation is contrary,) ihat 

ling or no man ia good ;" but thia, that " not every thing, 

t every man," (is good, is opposed) contradictorily. It 

rever evident, that true opinion can neither possibly be 

tntrwy to true opinion, nor true negation (to true negation), 

r those are contraries which aubsist about op- ^ contMrio 

isites i but about the same things the same may cuddqi co-Fiiii 

B verified, but contmriea cannot possibly be in- *^'"r""r- 

t in the same thing, at one and the same time.' 



' Vide llie CI 



!s oppositaram, AldriclL. Also notes upon the 7lii 
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THE PRIOR ANALYTICS. 

BOOK I. 
Chap. L — Of Proposition^ Term, Syllogism^ and its Elements* 

1. Purport of It is first requisite to say what is the subjecti 
the*atSiiment Concerning which, and why, the present treatise 
of demonstra- is undertaken, namely, that it is concerning de- 
tive science. monstration, and for the sake of demonstrative 
science; we must afterwards define, what is a proposition, 
what a term, and what a syllogism, also what kind of syllo- 
gism is perfect, and what imperfect; lastly, what it is for 
a thing to be, or not to be, in a certain whole, and what 
we say it is to be predicated of every thing, or of nothing 
(of a class). 

2. Definition of -^ proposition then is a sentence which affirms or 
(irpoToirir) pro- dcuics Something of something,^ and this is uni- 
^ctI"' versal, or particular, or indefinite ; I denominate 
versaf^"'""^' Universal, the being present* with all or none; 
2. iv*i6p€i, par- particular, the being present with something, or 
3.°orS6p«rT»^, not with Something, or not with every thing ; 
indefinite. but the indefinite the being present or not being 
present, without the universal or particular (sign); as for 
example, that there is the same science of contraries, or that 

' Aristotle herein analyzes syllogism and demonstration into their prin- 
ciples ; the names Prior and Posterior were given to these treatises in 
the time of Galen« but it is remarkable, that when Aristotle cites them, 
he denominates the former, "Concerning Syllogism," and the latter 
" Concerning Demonstration." Upon the subject of title, compare St. 
Hilaire, M^moire, vol. i. p. 42, with Waitz, vol. i. p. 367 ; and for general 
elucidation of the treatise itself, much information has been derived from 
the valuable commentary of Pacius. 

' Oratio indicativa, etc., Aldrich, ** Oratio enunciativa," Boethius. The 
latter's definition is the better. 

* The word ifirapxiiv, inesse, has given ample scope for the exercise of 
logical contention : Taylor objects to translating it, the being inherent, 
and points out an anomaly arising from Pacius' use of it in this way, 
in the next chapter. He asserts that the real Aristotelian sense it 
*^ being present with*" For the account of the word, see note, p. 53. 
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^HiteiL9ure ia not good. But a demonstrntivo . „,a^__ 
^^proposition difiTers from a dialectic ta this, that tmann Ui> 
^^he demonstrative is an asaumptioa of one part of 'j^","]^" 
I the contradiction, for a demonstrator does not in- tnath^ iwi^- 
terrogale, but assume, but the dialectic ia an id- '" ''*""*'' 
terrogation of coDtradiction.' As regards however forming m 
Bjllogism from either propositioa, there will be no difli;ronciB 
etween one and the other, since he who demonstralea and 
e who interrogates ayllogiKe, assuming that something ia ur 
i not present with something. Wherefore a 
Kllogistic proposition will bo simplj an offimia- lit^J^lXI 

n or negation of something concerning some- 
hing, aAer the above-mentioned mode : it is however derooQ- 
rative if it be true, and assumed through hypo- 
ges from the beginning,' and the dialectic pro- J|rJ?*,*"°™ 
lition is to him who inquires an interrogation 
F contradiction, but to him who sjUogieee, an aaaumpiion 
^«rbat is seen and probable, as we have shown in the Topics. 
Vhat therefore a proposition is, and wherein the sjllogisiic 
lODstTfttive and dialectic diCTer, will be shown accurately 

r, AleiuideT AphiodiaieiiBit, ipesIiB of 

111) vpa-yitaTiia Hs conlaining under it, 6so- 

f*n*JI, luiXitTiiii, viifaitTutii, sod uef inriK^. Schol. p. 149, a. 19. 

* These kin df.ti/iara, Ihe miOi of which are self-evident. WaiU. 

Ebef coneipand to the toicni Ivivuti of Ihe ntBtheoiBliciajia. The place 

-' -* 'a is the In bwk of ihe Topics. As aesumplion by the name of 

igfoniwoiie of the Arislolelian Afixoi, orprineipiesof sciunce, «e 
X the CaUowing table of the latter from Muuel's Appendix. 



DeliniciooB. Kssumptions of tLe 

reel, of the aobjecta, eusteuce of Ibe Bubjecta, u 

Mouna!. of Ihe attribute*. a. necessary coodicioo 

to theii definition. 
(N. B. The allhbutes ar>; not 
auumed, but prmeil to eut 
in their luttjecti.) 
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in the following treatises, but for our present requirements 
what has now been determined bj us may per- 
I'^^f haps suffice. Again, I call that a « term," into 
which a proposition is resolved, as for instance, 
the predicate and that of which it is predicated, whether to be 
or no;t to be is added cmt separated. liastlj, a 
syitostera^* syllogism is a sentence in which certain things 
being laid down, something else different from 
the premises necessarily results, in consequence of their ex- 
istence.^ I say that, ''in ccoisequence of their e^stence,*^ 
something results through them, but though something happens 
through them, there is no need of any external term in order 
1 The latter *^ *^® existence of the necessary (coQsequenoe). 
either perfect, Wherefore I call a perfect syllogism that which 
2? irSii?!' requires nothing else, beyond (the premises) as- 
sumed, for the necessary (consequence) to appear : 
but an imperfect syllogism, that which requires besides, one 
or more tilings, which are necessary, throvigh the aw^pposed 
terms, but have not been assumed through propositions.^ But 
for one thing to be in the whole of another, and for one thing 
to be predicated of the whole of another, are the same thing, 

8 Definition *^^ ^® ^y ^* ^® predicated of the whole, when no- 
of predication thing can bcTESsumed of the subject, of which the 
nuUo!'^ ^^ other may not be asserted, and as regards being 
predicated jo£ nothing, in like manner.' 

* Vide Aldrich. Aristotle's definition is translated by Aulus Gellins, xt. 
26. Oratio in qu^, consensis quibusdam et concessis aliud quid, qoam 
quae concessa sunt, per ea, quse concessa sunt necessario conficitor. 
On the subject of the syllogism being a petitio principii, vide Mansel's 
Logic, Appendix D. 

' Cf. Aquinas Opusc. 47. de Syll. cap. yiii. Scotus, lib. 1. AnaL 
Prior, Quaest. xxii. seqq. Occam, Log. p. 8, cap. 6. The direet and in- 
direct syllogisms of the Schoolmen must not be confounded with the per- 
fect and imperfect of Aristotle : an indirect syllogisjm has the minor term 
the predicate, and the meyor the subject, of the conclusion. 

* That is, when nothing can be assumed of the^subjeet of which the 
other can be predicated. With Aristotle tl\e ".dictum de omni et nullo,** 
is the principle ojf all syllogism. Vide Wl;At9l79 b* i. sect 4* See also ihfB 
same prihci|>le, C^tegior. 3. 
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CaaP. n. — On the Contvrnon tjf FropatittuHt. 
iKCK e?«ry uropostlJon is either of that wliict . _„^ , 

■ . J - i^ \ ' -1 '■ »fflnlM*r 

I p&aat (simply), or is present uecesaitruy or egerHi'gB, 
>ntingeQtlf, ttad of theae some are affirmatise, J'^V«Sii 
Lt ot^^Ts negative, aci^ording to each appellation ; '" e. nni-o- 
•gaio,nnceof affirmative and aegativepropositioDs * *' 
some ore oniversat, other§ particular, and otliera iadeHniie, it 
ia oeeeaaary that ttie univei-sal Degalive proposition of what 
is present should be converted in its ternu ; for iiiBtNioe, if 
" no pleasure is good," ■' neither will any good be pleasure." 
But an affirmative proposition we must of news' , ^ «ud i w 
sity convert not universally, but particularly,' aa >* ci)nf«t«i 
if "all pleasure is good," it is also necessary that 
" a certain good should be pleasure ;" hut of pardoular pro- 
positions, we must convert the affirmative proposition parti- 
cularly, ^cc if " a certain pleasure is good," so also " will a 
certain good be pleasure ;" a negative proposition however 
need not be thus converted, since it does not foUow, 3 coDnnion 
if " man " is not present with " a certain animal," "t o uiukcm 
that animal also is not present with a certain man. *"'' 

Xiet then first the proposition ^B be an universal negU' 
tive ; if A is present with no B, neither will B be present 
vriih any A, for if it should be present with some A, for es- 
wnple with C, it will not be true, that A is present with no 
B| since C is something of B. If, again, A is pre- . -^ . 
«nt with every B, B will be also present with ™* 

B A, for if with no A, neither will A be present with any 
^, but it was supposed to be present with every B. In a 
" X manner also if the proposition be particular, for if A 




AriatolJfl't oecoont of conversion differs from ihHt of Aldrich, since he 
unirtTSal nnd psrliouliLT, having rf apect to the quu- 
Bly of the proposition nfler contertion, 'AttXij iunrrrpof ij is menliouud 
t^ PtoioponnB Scholia. On Ihe cunversion per accidens, of the logicianii, 
tee Whately, i. ii. «ec(. 4. Boethins uses the Hspreasions gencra.li3 BJid 
~ r uddeni. Whatel^'s iena, converaion by limitation, is fur belter, 
le example tn the ten is wockcd out moTe shoclly by Thecphmstus and 
'' !> It ii to be noticed that, having in Intel, eh. 12, spoken of fouf 
e here reduces Ihem to two Vide St. Hilaiie'sTraDSlation, 
ktboe, p. 66. 
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be present with some B, B must also necessarily be present 
with some A, for if it were present with none, neither would 
A be present with any B, but if A is not present with some 
B, B need not be present with some A, for example, if B is 
" animal," but A, " man," for man is not present with " every 
animal," but " animal " is present with " every man." 

Chap. IIL — On the Conversion of Modal Propositions? 

1. Rule for "^^^ same system will hold good in necessary pro- 
modai conver- positions, for an universal negative is universally 
as'foT piuepro- Convertible, but either affirmative proposition par- 
Jmpie of the ^^c^l^rlj > ^^r if it is necessary that A should be 
necessary mo- present with no B, it is also necessary that B 
^*** should be present with no A, for if it should hap- 

pen to be present with any, A also might happen to be pre- 
sent with some B. But if A is of necessity present with 
every or with some certain B, B is also necessarily present 
with some certain A ; for if it were not necessarily, neither 
would A of necessity be present with some certain B : a 
particular negative however is not converted, for the reason 
we have before assigned. 

In contingent proposftions, (since contingency is mul- 
tifariously predicated, for we call the necessary, and the not 
necessary, and the possible, contingent,) in all affirmatives, 
conversion will occur in a similar manner, for if A is con- 
tingent to every or to some certain B, B may also be con- 
tingent to some A; for if it were to none, neither would 
(Vid ch 2 ) A be to any B, for this has been shown before. 
The like however does not occur in negative 
propositions, but such things as are called contingent either 
from their being necessarily not present, or from their being 
not necessarily present., (are converted) similarly (with the 

* Modality is not altogether excluded from Logic ; but is admitted by 
Aristotle, only when, being expressed in a proposition, it necessitate^ an« 
der certain conditions a corresponding modification of consequence. 
Logic has nothing to do with deciding the truth or falsity of proposition, 
per 86, necessarily or contingently ; it only ascertains the necessary infer- 
ence of conclusion from premises according to certain canons. Vide 
some admirable remarks by Sir W. Hamilton on this subject. Pselluf 
and Petrus Hispanus are both extra-logical in their consideration of 
matter* 
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mer) ; e. g. if & man should eay, that it ta ^ ofibm- 
intingent, for "a man, not to be "a hwse," unmni.mti 
"whitenesa" to be present with no "gar- """•' ■ 
For of these, the one, is necesearily not present, but 
Wtbe other, is not necesearily, present ; and the proposition w 
1'tiiDik.rly convcrtilile, for if it be contingent to no " luan" to 
(te " a horse," it also concurs with no " horse " to be " a man," 
tod it' " whiteness " liappens to no " garment," a " garment " 
o happens to no "whiteness;" for if it did happen to any, 
^ "whiteness" will alao necesaurily happen to "a certain gar- 
ment," and this baa been siiown before, and in j^.^ j , 
like manner with respect to the psrticnlar negative 
proposition. But whatever things are called con- ciiisd conS^- 
l^tingent aa being for the most part and from their J^'- "'"' '^ 
^Kbature, (after which manner we define the coniin- top'cni^ i»- 
^^fcent,) will not subsist similarly in negative conver- '"'™>B«Dao. 
^^Kons, for an universal negative proposition is not converted, but 
^Bk particular one is, this however will beevident whenwe speak 
^Bbf the contingent At present, in addition to what we have 
^Esaid, let thus much be manifest, that to happen to nothing, or 
^Poot to he present with any thing, has an affinna- . cf.eh. u, dc 
^ live figure," for " it is contingent," js similarly ar- inierijreu ' 
ranged with "it is," and "it ia" always and entirely ™°' 
produces affirmation in whatever it is attributed to, e. g. "it 
I IB not good," or, "it is not white," or in short, " it is not this 
"hing." This will however be shown in what follows, but 
B regards conversions, these will coincide with the rest. 



Chap- 17.- 



jiam, and of tkeJlrU F^re. 



SE things being determined, let us now de- i. syitogiim 
e by what, when, and how, every syllogism is '*'"* ""!"^ 
>dac(^, and let us afterwards speak of demon- dcmDniimtiDB 
ration, for we must speak of syllt^ism prior to e'li— 'ii'*J«"V 
monstration, because syllogism is more uni- ""i Mmtiruc. 
1, since, indeed, demonstration is a certain '""' 
ism, but not every syUogiam is demonstration, 
ten, then, three terms so subsist, with reference to each 
Hs that the last is in the whole of the middle, and the mid- 
ther is, or is not, in the whole of the first, then it is ne«es- 
y that there should be a perfect syllogism of the extremes. 
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Defi iti of ^"* ^ ^^ *^** *^® middle,^ which is itself in an- 
indow, and of Other, whilst another is in it,^ and which also be- 
o?in5iogiJm?^'* comes the middle by position,* but the extreme^ 
that which is itself in another, and in whidh an- 
other also is.^ For if A is predicated of every B^ and B of 
every C, A must necessarily be predicated of every C, for it 
has been before shown, how we predicate " of every ; " so idso 
if A is predicated of no B, but B is predicated of every C, A 
will not be predicated of any C. But if the £a*3t is in every 

' That is, in the first figure, because the middle is placed otherwise in 
the seeond and third figures. 

' That is, in the first figure ; the Aiiddle id the subject of the migof pre- 
mise, and predicate of the minor. 

' That is, the middle is plaoed between the extremeeK. Aristotle, iA 
his figures, regards rather the extension of the middle, than its position 
in the two premises. Vide Trendelenburg, Elem. sect. 28. Wait^, Ana: 
Pr. 23. 

* The majus extremum, rb fi^^v aKpov^ is called also ro irpt^ov. 
An. ^r. book i. ch. 31 ; the minus, rb iXarrov, also t6 iffx^Tov. An. 
Pr. book ii. ch. 8. Cf. Aldrioh, cap. lii. sect 3. 

* The minor extreme is the subject of the middle in the minot pre- 
mise ; and the major extreme is the predicate of the middle in the mv'^t 
premise. 

Ex. 1. Every man is an animal^ Eyery man is an animal 
No horse is a man No stone is a man 

Every horse is an animaL No stone is an animaL 

Ex. 2. No line is science No line is soieuce 

No medicine is a line No unity is a line 

Every medicine is science. No unity is science. 



Ex. 



3. Some Habit {^^^^] good Some habit { ^ ^ot } 8*^ 

All prudence is a habit All ignorance is a habit 

All prudence is good. No ignorance is good. 

Mx. 4. Some horse | ^ ^^^ J white Some horse | ^ ^^^ \ white 

No swan is a horse No crow is a horse^ 

Every swan is white. No crow is white. 

Bs* &• Every man is an animal Every man is an aninlal 

Something white (i. e. a swan) Something white (i. e. anew) is not 

is not a man a man 

Every swan is an animal. No snow is an animal. 

Ex* 6. No man is inanimate No man is inanimate 

SometiHing white (L e. snow) Something white (i. e. a swan) it 

is aot a man not a man 

AU mow is inanimate. No swan is inanimate. 
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middle, but the middle ia in no laat, thora in not a sjUogiem 
of the extremes, for nothing neccHsarily results from the e»- 
istence of tlteae, eince the first liappeos to be present with 
fiTcry, and with no extreme ; so that neither & particular nor 
ooiversal (conclusion) neceasarlly results, and nothing neces- 
mrj resulting, there will not he through these & eyUogism. 
IJetihe ferme of being present univerBally, be "animal," "man," 
•'horse," and let the terms of being present with oo one liii 
"animal," "man," "atone."" Since, then, neither , ^^^ ^ 
the first term ia present with the middle, nor the ' 

Biiddle with any extreme, there will not thus be a syllogism. 
Let the terras of being present, be " science," " line," "medi- 
cine," but of not being present, " science, " "line," , ^ , 
" unity ;"t the terms then being universal, il ia 
manifest in this figure, when there will and when there will 
not be a syllogism, also that when there is a syllogism, it is 
oacessarj that the terms should subsist, as we have said, and 
that if they do thus subsist there will evidently be a syllogism 

But if one of the terms be universal and the other porticu 
lar, in relation to the other, when the universal is joined to the 
major extreme, whether affirmative or negative, but the par- 
ticular to the minor a&irmativi?, there must necessarily be a 
perfect syllogism, but when the (universal) is joined to the 
minor, or the terras are arranged in some other way, a (syl- 
logism) is impossible. I call the major eslreme 
that ia which the middle is, and the minor thut r^ »»(">' anri" 
which is under the middle. For let A be present ™ '^'"°' 
with every B, but B with some C, if then to be '' "'' 
predicated " of every " ia what baa been asserted from the firsi, 
A must necessarily be present with some C, and if A is [>ri*- 
■ent with no B, but B with some C, A must necessarily not 
be present with some C, for what we mean by the being predi- 
cated of no one has been defined, so that there will be a perfeA 
syltogism. In like manner, if B, C, being affirm- , syUoEiitic 
ative, be indefloite, for there will be the same syl- j^tio the lamE 
logism, both of the indefinite, and of that which ufo"''ii^''^. 
ia assumed as a particular. iicuisr. 

If indeed to the minor extreme an universal af- f ■ Nosjiingi.iD 
ftrmative or negative be added, there will not be unifeSill'ho? 
fl syllogism, whether the indefinite, or particular, J^",^!?^" ?J' 
~ 'jnies, e. g. if A iB_,or is not present deBniii. 
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with some B, but B is present to every C ; let the terms 
rf affirmation be "good/* "habit,** "prudence,** and those 

• Example (3.) <>/ ?«g*^<^5; ." good,** " habit,** "ignorance.^ 
Again, if B is present with no C, but A is 
present or is not present with some B, or not with every 
B ; neither thus will there be a syllogism ; let the terms of 
t Exampie(4.) being present with every (individual) be « 

"horse, "swan;** but those of being present 

with no one, be " white,** " horse,** " crow.** The same also 

may be taken if A, B be indefinite. Neither will 

the ml^or to* there be a syllogism, when to the major extreme 

A or E, but the the universal affirmative or negative is added; 

minor O. i . •, » .,^. i^i 

but to the minor, a particular negative, whether 
it be indefinitely or particularly taken, e. g. if A is present 
with every B ; but B is not present with some, or not with 
every C, for to what the middle is not present, to this, both to 
every, and to none, the first will be consequent. For let the 
terms, " animal,** " man,** " white,*' be supposed, afterwards 
from among those white things, of which man is not predicated, 
let "swan** and "snow** be taken; hence "animal** is predi- 
cated of every individual of the one, but of no individual of the 
t Exam le (5 ) ^^^^^j wherefore there will not be a syllogism.^ 

Again, let A be present with no B, but B not be 
present with some C, let the terms also be "inanimate,*' 
" man,** " white,** then let " swan** and " snow** be taken from 
those white things, of which man is not predicated, for inani« 
mate is predicated of every individual of the one, but of no 
f Example (6) individual of the other. § Once more, since it is 

indefinite for B not to be present with some C, 
(for it is truly asserted, that it is not present with some C, 
whether it is present with none, or not with every C,) such 
terms being taken, so as to be present with none, there will 
be no syllogism (and this has been declared before). Where- 
fore it is evident, that when the terms are thus, there will not 
be a syllogism, since if one could be, there could be also one 
in these, and in like manner it may be shown, if even an uni- 
7, Nor when "^^rsal negative be taken. Nor will there by any 
both aie parti- means be a syllogism, if both particular mter- 
euiar, etc. y^ i y^ predicated either as affirmative or nega* 

' Propositions. " Propositio ipa& vocatur passim ab Aristotele^ 'inter* 
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ive, or the one affirmative and the other negative, or tUe one 
>definite, or the other definite, or both indefinite ; hut let the 
oinniontennaofaUhe"aniinaL""while,""man," .^ 
'animoJ, "white, "atone. * 

From what has been sud, then, it is evident, that if there 
e a particular BjUogism in this figure, the terms must ne- 
il; be aa vre have Baid, and tbst if the terms be thus, 
will necessarily be a syllogism, but by no g j -^ , - 
mis if they are otherwise. It is also clear, that j™ Tbt rSi 
the syllogisms in this figure are perfect,' for pM^udcom- 
are perfected throagh the first assumptions ; and J!^^^' ^' 
hat all problems are demonstrated by this figure, ftRnuiim ud 
br by tills, to be present with all, and with none, "*"'"■'• 
fid with some, and not with aome, (are proved,) and such I 
all the first figure." 



Chip. V 0/ l/ie secand Figure . 

rHENthe9ame(middleterm)is present with every i. ixSHa. b., 
{dividual, (of the one,) but with none, (of the "JiJ^'w™'"),'; 
;her,} or is present to every or to none of each, poittioo ot ihn 

Jlnm,' 'Jian-iiria,' quoniamduDbus extremis tennini»includitur,eaium- 
le inlerynllmn efficit," BuUe, 

I, 7. Somelhine white f |^ ^ 5 on Something white ! I! nnt 1 "^ "''" 

animal mal 

Some man | j^ „„[ f white Some stone { |^ „„, J whit« 

Eiery man U an animaL No Btone is an animal. 

■ For the Rpectat and geneml nilea of ayllo^sin, see the common 

Logics. It is Bufficient to observe bece, that the Anatolelian dictum ia 

jirectl; applicable only ta the first figure, which is therefore the type of 

ill ^llogiims, and thai the special mica, as laid down by Pelrua Hiapa- 

. may all be fonnd in ibis and tha following cbaplera. 

On the term irpa^Xijfuira, compare Alexander Schol. p. 150, b, xl. 

Irith (his place, and alau with Topics, i. 4. Schul. p. 2b6, a. 14, here, it 

wwd aa tigreufuvo, or " queestiones," upon which vide Aldricb, cap. 3. 

he term ^xq/mr-a, is employed, as Pocius thinks, by Aristotle, because 

(his illustration of syllogisms by (^metrical lignres. Vide Waitz, rol. 

L 384. The inTenCioa of the fourtb figure (disowned by Aristotle) is 

Utrihnted by ATerrois to Galen. Tpdirsc, or mood, ia not used in Ald- 

icb's sense by Aiislolte, except, perhaps, in the !8th chapter of thia 

uok. In ihe same meaning, Aristotle nses irrwcrtc in An. i. 26. Upon 

Iw perfect and imperfect moods, vide Whately and AldTicli,(ManBertEd,) 
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temw-»no pet- ^ ^g«r8 of this kind I call ti&fo seodfid' ligure. 
feet 8yii(^m The middle term^ also ht it^ I call thai whibh 
its ronnesdoiT is predlt^ted of both e^treities^ and the ex- 
vereaUnd^^- *^®^®^ ^ denominate those of which this mid- 
ticuuir qukm- die is predicated^ the greater extreme being 
^^^' that which is fdaeed near the- middle^ but the 

less, that which is farther from the middles Now the mid-- 
die is placed- beycmd the extremes^ aild is: first in posi- 
tion ; wherefori& bj no means will there be a perfect syllo- 
gism in this figure. There: maj however be one,* 
giam!' *^*^ both when the terms aare, and aaw nolv voiiyersal,^ 
and if they be uniyersal thidre wiSr bd a^ syllogism' 
wheii the middle is present with all and with non% tor 
Which dver e^ttreme the n^ation i& added^^ but by no means.* 
in any other way. For let M be predicated of no IS, but o£ 
every O ; since then a negative proposition is convertible, N 
will be present with no M ; but M was supposed to be pre- 
sent with every O, wherefore N will be present with no O, 
for this has been proved before. Againy if M be present with 
every N, but with no O, neither will O be present with any N, 
ibr if M be present with no O; neither will O be psesent with 
any M; but M was present with every N, hence also O will 
be present with no N ; fbr again the fitst figure is produced ; 
since however a negative proposition is converted, neithei* will 
N be present with any O ; hence there WiU be the same syllo- 
gism. We may also demonstrate the same things, by a de- 
duction to the impossible ; it is evident therefore, that when 
the terms are thus, a syllogism, though not a perfect one, is 
produced, fot the necessary is not only perfected from first as- 
2. Ftomuni- sumptions, but from other things also.^ If also 
▼irsrt afflndi. M is predicated of every N and of every O, there 

' Aristotle giyes a separate definition of the three tertns in each figure. 
Cicero and others call the middle " ar^mentum.'' 

* There is in this expression an ellipse of npbs tbv Ircpov, the phrase 
means strictly fhat one term is predicated universallyf i e. of the whole 
of— the other ;. Spec, is not properly a premise in Aristotto. 

* WMcheTer denies, if the other only affirms. 

* i. e. i( necessary conclusion. Syllogism is, in its strictest sense, a 
logical deduction or inference, and often appeaie used in this way by 
Aristotle, as in this same chapter. 

£x. 1. Ev<ery animal is a substance Every animal is a substance 
Every man is a substance Every stone is a substance 
Every man ia $a animal. No stone is an animaL 
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be a sy^llogiB&i, Eet the tenna of being mitsi Hxn u 
B " anbsiance," "animal," ''man." and of !J„'S??^ 
* being present "substance," "animal," "Blone," 
i middle term " substanw."* Nor will Ihero ' '""[■''(i-l 
n be a syllogism, when M is neiiber predicated of any N, 
ir of «ny O, let the terms of being present bo " line," " ani- 
an;" but of not being present, " line," . 

\ Heoee it is eyident, that if there is a syllogism when the 
e universal, the latter must neeeasarily be, aa we said 
I the beginning,' for if they are otherwise, no necessary (con- 
clusion) follows. But if the middle be universal in respect lu 
either extreme, when uniTcrsal belongs to the major either 
affirmatively or negatively, but to the minor particularly, and 
in a manner opposite to the universal, (I mean by opposition, 
if the universal be negative, but the particular affirmative, or 
if the universal is affirmative, but the particular negative,) it 
is neceaaary that a particular negative syllogism j. when ibs 
should result. For if M is present with no N, but m^oruAoiE, 
with a certain 0, N must necessarily not be pre- inro.ihcioQ- 
senl with a certain O, for since a negative propo- '='''^'' '■ •*- 
aition is couverlible, N will be present with no M, but M was 
by hypothesis present with a certain 0, wherefore N will not 
be present with a certain 0, for a syllogism is produced in 
ihe first figure. 

Again, if M is present with every N, but not with a certain 
1^ N must of necessity not be present with a certain 0, for 
' 't is present with every 0, and M is predicated of every N, 

. 3. No uiimai is a line Na animul ii a lins 



Evety mas is an ammal. Ni 

' One affinnntive and Uie nlher negnti 
.imtive, fw the usual eipteaiioiiH affiir 
Uiatatle camyopuD; always aigniflca afUnnaliTe, nnd 



le is an animal. 
Taylor oses categoiic and 
and negalive, -whereas in 
ippoaed lo oripii. 



Vide Sir W. HamUton, Ed. Rev. No. 1 

[. 3. Mot ever; nibsUoce is an Ncl every thing vhite u 

Bnimal mal 

Sverj craw is an animal Every erow ja an animal 

Every crow ia a subalance. No crow is wliile. 

c i. Same subatanee ia an animal Some substanue is an ani 

ji animal No science is an animal 

Every stone is fubalonae. No science is aubalLica. 
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M must necessarily be present with every O, but it was sup- 
posed not to be present with a certain O, and if M is present 
with every N, and not with every O, there will be a syllogism, 
that N is not present with every O, and the demonstration 
will be the same. But if M is predicated of every O, but not 
of every N, there will not be a syllogism ; let the terms of 
presence be " animal," " substance," " crow," and of absence 
♦ E 1 rs ^ " *'^™*'^" "white," "crow ;"* neither will there 
be a syllogism when M is predicated of no O, but of 
a certain N, let the terms of presence be "animal," "substance," 

t Example (4 ) " ®*^^®>'' ^^* ^^ abscnco, " animal," " substance," 
" science." f 
When therefore universal is opposed to particular, we have 
declared when there will, and when there will not, be a syllogism ; 
. , but when the propositions are of the same quality,* 

4. If both pre- as both being negative or affirmative, there will not 
Mm?^%I** by any means be a syllogism. For first, let them be 
no syllogism' negative, and let the universal belong to the major 
extreme, as let M be present with no N, and not be 
present with a certain O, it may happen therefore that N 
shall be present with every and with no O ; let the terms of 
1 Example (5 ) ^^i^crsal absence be " black," " snow," " ani- 
mal ; " :|: but we cannot take the terms of universal 
presence, if M is present with a certain O, and with a certain 
O not present. For if N is present with every O, but M with 
no N, M will be present with no O, but by hypothesis, it was 
present with some O, wherefore it is not possible thus to assume 
the terms. We may prove it nevertheless from the indefinite,' 

* Taylor forgets that the affirmation and negation of proposition con* 
Mitute its quality, so construes ofioioaxw^'^^i* ** ^^ ^^ same figure/' — a 
classical exactitude procured by an illogical ambiguity. Buhle, " e&dem 
formft.*' 

Ex. 5. No snow is black 

Some animal is not black 
No animal is snow. 

' Galled dStopiffrog, or indefinite, because it does not explain whethn 
tb« •tiril'ution is true, alone in a part, or uniyersally. Taylor. 

Ex. 6. Every swan is white 
Some stone is white 
No stone is a swan. 

Ex. 7* Brery swan is white Every swan is white 

Some bird is not white Every bird is a swan 

Every bird is a swan. Every bird is white* 
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;e M was truly ssaerted not to be with Rome certuin O, 
even if it ia present with no O j jret heing present witli uu 0; 
there was not a syllogism, it is evident, thnt neither now will 
there be one. Again, let them* be affirmative, 
and let the universal be similarly assumed, e. g. Joli'ili!^'' '^ 
let M be present with every N, and with u certain 
O, N may happen therefore to be present, both with every 
and with no O, lel the terms of being present with none, be 
"white," "swan," "snow ;"t but we caonot as- 
sume the terms of being present with every, for 
the reason which we have before stated, bat it may be shown 
from the indefinite.! ^°^ ''' '^^ universal be , _ . 
joined to the minor extreme, and M is present with 
no 0, aud is not present with some certain N, it is possible 
for N to be present with every and with no O ; let the terms 
of presence be "white," "animal," "crow," but uf absence, 
" while," " stone," " crow." § But if the propoai- ^,^.1, „ , 
tioDS are affirmative, let the terms of absence be 
"white," "animal," "snow," of presence, "white," "aiumal,'* 
*'8w8ii."|| Therefore it ia evident, when the pro- 
poaittoas are of the same quality, and the one 
universBl, but the other particular, that tliere is by no means 
a syllogism. Neither, however, will there bo one, if a thing 
be present to some one of each term, or not present, or to the 
one, but not tothe other, or to neither universally, or indefinitely, 
let the common terms of all be " white," " ani- , „ ni i lo i 
mal," "man;" "white," "animal," " inanimate."! 

Wherefore it is evident, from what we have slated, that i( 
the terms subsist towards each other, as has been said, there 
I necessarily a syllogism, and if there be a syllogiem, the 



1 



impit («.j 



onplB 11,1 



rms must thus subsist. It ii 


also clear that all sjUog 


. 8. Some animal is not wMle 
No ciow is white 
Ereiy crow ie an animat. 


Some stone is not white 
No crow iB white 
No crow is a Btona. 


I. 9. Some animal is white 
All mow ia white 
No snow is an animal. 


Some aoimal ia white 
ETeiy swan is white 
Eveiy swan is an animal. 


t 10- Some animal [^^^A white 


Some animal (j^^^jj white 


Some man IJIjj^J while 


Sometluaginanim.{i^^^j|. 


ETBiy man i« an aaimsl. 


Nothing muLimate is an auimi 
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in this figure are imperfect, for all of tliem are produced from 
certain assumptions, which are either of necessity in the temui, 
or are admitted as hypotheses, as when we demonstrate by tlie 
. ^, ^ impossible. Lastly, it appears that an affirmative 
tive conclusion syllogism IS not produced in this ngmre, but all 
in tuis figure. ^^ negative, both the universal and also tie 

particular.^ 

Chap. YL — Of SyUogiam$ m the third F^re, 

1. xxnMar. When with the same thing one is present with 

^, tts cts- ^V6ry> ^^* *^^ other with no individual, or both 

»ct€Ti8tk>-the with every, or with none, such I call the third 

Sbiect of'both figure ; and the middle in it, I. call that of which 

premises—no -^q predicate both, but the predicates the ex- 
perfect syiio- . *^ xX. J. x_ U- xl. 

gism in this trcmcs, the gre^^ter extreme being the one more 
figure. remote from the middle, and the less, that which 

is nearer to the middle. But the middle is placed beyond the 
extremes, and is last in position ; now neither will there be a 

perfect syllogism, even in this figure, but there 
gism!***^^**^ may be one,* when the terms are joined to the 

middle, both universally, and not universally. 
Now when the terms are universally so, when, for instance^ 
P and R are present with every S, there will be a syllogism, 
so that P will necessarily be present with some certain B^ for 
since an affirmative is convertible, S will be present to a cer- 
tain R. Wherefore since P is present to every S, but S to 
some certain R, P must necessarily be present with aosne Ry 
for a syllogism arises in the first figure. We may also make 

the demonstration through the impossible, and by 
diA Tov iKMv- exposition.^ For if bofii are present with every 

S, if some S is assumed, (e. g.) N, both P and R 

* For the special rules and necessary negative conclusion in this figure, 
vide Whately and Aldrich ; and for the principles of the seyeral figures, 
compare H ill's Logic. The enumeration of distinct axioms for the second 
and third figures, occurs in Lambert Nues Organon, part i. cb. 4, sect. 
232. According to him, the use of the second figure is for the discoyery 
and proof of differences in things; and of the third, for those of es^ampliM 
and exceptions. 

* The method called UOtatQ signifies by exhibiting an individual case. 
*• exponere sensui,'' hence a syllogism with singular premises is caaed 
" syllogismus ^poaitoriuA." It is dovMlul wh^J^er Al^M)4e regarded 
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will be present with this, wherefore P wOI be present with » 
certain R, mod if R is pre^nt with ever? S, but P is prrBcnt 
with no S, there will be a syllogism, so that P will be neces- 
sarily inferred as not present with a certain R ; for the name 
mode of demonstration will take place, the proposition R S 
being concerted ; thia may also be demonstraled by the tm- 
posaible, as in the former Byllogisms. But if R is present 
with no S, but P with every S, there will not be a syllogism i * 
let the temiB of presence be " animal,'' " horse," " man," but 
of absence "animal," "inanimate," "man."" ^ EuniiJid 
Neither when both are predicated of no S, wiU 
there be a syllogiani, let the terms of presence be " animal," 
"horae," "inanimate," but of abaence "man," i£„™,ij,i, 
"horse," inanimate," the middle "inanimate."'!' 
Wherefore also in this figure it ia evident, when there will, 
and when there will not, be a syllogism, the 
terms being universal, for when both terms are p'rcmiMus 
affirmative, there wQI be a ayllogiam, in which it ^™;^'^ , 
will he concluded that extreme is with a cer- lyiiuguni. mi 
tain extreme,' but whwi both terms are negative "redt^ui^ 
there will not be. When however one is oegative Hunnjor 
and the other affirmative, and the major is nega- b/n^irivtriimi 
live but the other affirmative, there will be a syl- ^™,'i""' "■ 
logism, that the extreme is not present with 
a ceitwn extreme, but if the contrary there will not be. 

If indeed one be universal in respect to the middle,' and the 
other particular, both being afflrmative, syllogism is neceeearily 
produced, whichever term be universal. For if R ia present 



le IsBin^ as a. (jllogiflm «l all. Vide A^uiiiBs, Opusc. 47. Zabai 


h. I. Everyman 
NomanisB 
Eieiy horse 


eananhnal 
hona 
is un animal. 


Erery man ia an animal 
NoUiing Innnimale is a horae. 


f. i. Noibing tea 

Erery horee 


nimste ii an ani 




nimate ia B hors 


Nolhing iDBniiDHlfl ia a Itumi 
No hciSB ia a man. 


' i. e. the m^oT with the minor. 

* i «. Uuiveraall; piedioated el' the middle. 


El. 


. ETcry animal 
Same animal 
Etbt? man ia 


B animate 
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with every S, but P with a certain S, P must necessarily be 
present with a certain B, for since the affirmative is convert- 
ii)le, S will be present with a certain P, so that since B is 
present to every S, and S with a certain P, R will also be 
present with a certain P, wherefore also P will be present with 
a certain B. Again, if B is present with a certain S, but P is 
present with every S, P . must necessarily be present with a 
certain B, for the mode of demonstration is the same, and 
these things may be demonstrated like the former, both by 
the impossible, and by exposition. If however one be affirm- 
ative, and the other negative, and the affirmative be universal, 
when the minor is affirmative there will be a syllogism ; for 
if B is present with every S, and P not present with a certain 
S, P must abo necessarily not be present with a certain B, 
since if P is present with every B, and B with every S, P 
will also be present with every S, but it is not present, and 
this may also be shown without deduction, if some S be taken 
with which P is not present. But when the major is affirm- 
ative there will not be a syllogism, e. g. if P is present with 
every S, but B is not present with a certain S ; let the terms 
• Exam I (3) ^^ l>©iog universally present with be " animate," 
""^* "man," "animal."* But it is not possible to 
take the terms of universal negative, if B is present with a 
certain S, and with a certain S is not present, since if P is 
present with every S, and B with a certain S, P will also be 
present with a certain B, but it was supposed to be present 
with no B, therefore we must assume the same as in the former 
i«yllogisms. As to declare something not present with a cer- 
tain thing is indefinite, so that also which is not present with 
any individual, it is true to say, is not present with a certain 
individual, but not being present with any, there was no syl- 
logism, (therefore it is evident there will be no syllogism),^ 

* L e. when it is assumed not to be present with a certain individual. 

EXi 4. Something wild is an animal Something wild is an animal 
Nothing wild is a man Nothing wild is science 

Eyery man is an animal. No science is an animaL 

Ex. ft. Something wild is net an ani- Something wild is not an anlmtL 
mal 

Nothing wild is science Nothing wild \a a man 

No science is an animal. Every man ii an animiL 
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if the n^otive term bo universtd. {yet ihc ]iNrlicukr af- 

ative,) wben the Diajor ie negative, but tbe luiiwr Httiimi- 

ifttive, there will be a syllogism, I'or if P is preacui wiili no 8, 

" ' present with a certain S, V will tiul be pn-si-iit witb 

R, and again therB will be Ibe first figure, the iiv.- 

wsition R S being cimvened. Bui wlieu ihe niiuL.r is mga- 

ive, there will out be a syllngiain ; let the teriria ul' [treetiicit 

nal," " mau," "wilil," but of absence, "unimit!," 

science," "wild," the middle of botli, "wiM."' , nj 1 1 

rlJor will there be a sylliigisro when both aw nt- 

gative, the one universal, the other partieulnri let the terms 

■of absence when the minor is univcrsiil as to the middle, be 

il," " science," " wild," (of presence, " ani- 

'man," "wild)."f When however the ""P"- 

s universal, but the minor particular, let the tenua of 

Kence be "crow," "snow," "white;"! but of 

escnce we cannot take the Wrms, if B is present *""'' ' 

illi some S, and with some is uot present, since if P is present 

ith every R, but R with some S, P will ako be present with 

nie S, but it was suppioHed to be present with no S, indeed 

maj be proved from the indefinite. Neither if each e.t- 

*mu be present or not presentwithacertain middle, will tbeit- 

:asyllogi£tD ; or ifone be present andthe other not ; orifonebe 

ith some individual and theotherwitb not every or indefinitely. 

»I let the common terms of all be, "animal," "man," "white," 

mimal," "inanimate," "white.''5 Wherefore .e,,„|j,, 

lb clear in this figure also, when there will 

A when there will nut be a syllogism, and that when the 

mis are disposed as we have stated, a syllogism of necessity 

bsisia, and that there should be a syllogism, it is necessary 

Kl the terms should be thus. It is also clear s, Noun)v»s>i 

at ttU syllogisms in this figure are injperfect, fur •'"'"^i''"'"" *• 



J. Something while 1 1^ ^ j an Somclliiiig while j |^ ^^ 

animal mal 

Someibing white j JJ no( j " Something white J J^ j 

Bxry mnn is tn uiioial. Nothing inanimate ia ai 
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Tived from this they are all perfected bj certain assumptions, and 
figure. ^^^^ Qj^ universal conclusion either negative or af- 

firmative, cannot be drawn from this figure.* 

Chap. Vll. — Of the three first Figures, and of the Completion 

of Incomplete Syllogisms, 

In all the figures it appears that when a sjUogism is not pro- 
duced, both terms being affirmative, or negative, (and par- 
ticular,^) nothing, in short, results of a necessary character ; 
, -- but if the one be affirmative and the other nega- 

1. If one pre- . . . , . . -ii i i 

mise be A or I, tive, the negative bemg universally taken, there 
there^wSi^be^a ^^ always a syllogism of the minor extreme with the 
conclusion in major. For example, if A is present with every 
nor te predi™* or with somo B, but B is present with no C, the 
major °^'^* propositions being converted, C must necessarily 
not be present with some A ; so also in the other 
figures, for a syllogism is always produced by conversion : 
again, it is clear that an indefinite taken for a particular affirm- 
ative, will produce the same syllogism in all the figures. 

Moreover it is evident that all incomplete syllogisms 
are completed by means of the first figure, for all of them 
are concluded, either ostensively or per impossibile, but 
in both ways the first figure is produced : being osten- 
sively** completed, (the first figure is produced,) 
because all of them were concluded by conversion, 
but conversion produces the first figure : but if they are de- 

* Vide Hill, p. 196 ; also Whately, pp. 60 and 61. ^r the uses of 
the three figures also Aldrich, iii. 8. 

* The words " and particular ** are omitted by Waitz. 

* Taylor translates this " demonstratively.*' " Simplici et rect& de- 
monstratione.** Buhle. Heduction is expressed by the verb avdyio^ai^ 
never cLTraytffBai, Mansel. He is also right in drawing attention to the 
incorrectness of the phrase, ** reductio ad impossibile ; " it ought to be 
** per deductionem ad impossibile, or elliptically, per impossibile." The 
general phrase is a palpable absurdity. Vide An. ii. 11, C, Upon the 
nature of the dway^yri tig to ddwaroVy wherein, after all, the word does 
not mean reduction, see MansePs Logic, Appendix, note G. The auti* 
thesis to SiiKTiKbg, is 1^ viro96<reiag. Cf. ch. 23 of tUs 1st book of Ana* 
lylics : also Whately, book ii. ch. 3, sect. 5 and 6. Although the in- 
direct moods have been attributed to the invention of Theophrastus, by 
Alexander, (Schol. p. 153,) we find two of them recognised her* by 
Ari«totle, and the .Cher three in Anal. Prior, ii. 1. 
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^■KiDstralcd per iiiipcieisibile, (ilieru will be still the first figure,) 
^Beciiuse tlie fiUse being iL^suiiiod, a s^'llogism arises in thc^ first 
^^^ure. Forexample, in the last figure, if A and It nrc prrscnl 
a with every C, it can be shown that A ia present with some B, lor 
if A is present with no B, but B is present with every C, A will 
be present with no C ; but it was suppc^d thitt A naa present 
^^ith every C, and in like manner it will happen inolher in- 

^Ki m 



I ^i-'i'v-. 



I also possible to reduce all sjllogisma , 
I universal syllogisms in the first figure. For i 
^Iiose in the second, it is evident, are completed ! 
through these, yet not all in tike ma 
tlie universal by conversion of the negative, and i 
each of the particular, by deduction per impos- ""''"'*• 
eibile. Now, particular sylli^isros in the first figure are com- 
pleted through themselves, but may in the second figure be 
ilemonstrated by deduction to the impossible. For example, 
if A is present with every B, but B with a certain C, it can 
lie shown that A will be present with a certain C, for if A in 
[ireaent with no C, but is present with every B, B will be 
pi-esent with no C, for we know this by the second figure. So 
^^so will the demonstration lie in the case of a negative, for if 
^HL is present with no B, but B ia present with a certain C, 
^^^ will not be present with a certain C, since if A is present 
^^Rith every C, and with no B, B will be present with no V, 
^^nd this was the middle figure. Wherefore, as all syllogisms 
in the middle figure are reduced to universal syllog:isms in the 
first figure, but particular in tlie first are reduced to those in 
(he middle figure, it is clear ibat particular will be reduced to 
universal syllogisms in the first figure. Those, however, in the 
third, when the terms are universal, are immediately completed 
through those syllogisms ; ' ' but when particulfir . ^ ^ 
tlerms) are assumed (they are completed) through •.-nndi or n,e 
particular syllogisms in the first figure; butthesef tTe^^^nicu- 
have heen reduced to those,J so that also partieu- lan- _ 
Ur ^llogisms in the third figure (are reducible nivgri*t. 
> ttte same). Wherefore, it is evident that all can be re- 
el to universal syllogisms in the first figure ; and we have 
ierefore shown bow syllogisms de incsse and de non inesse 



' By a dLJuo 



an absMdily. 
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subsist, both those which are of thf^ same figure, with refer- 
ence to themselves, and those which are of different figures, 
also with reference to each other. 

Chap. VIII. — Of SyUogtsms derived from two necessary 

Propositions, 

1 Van tv of Since however to exist, to exist necessarily, and 
syllogisms, viz. to cxist Contingently are different, (for many 
ieH^Ind those ^^i^^gs cxist, but uot from ucccssity, and others 
rov hvutKaXov ncithcr necessarily, nor in short exist, yet may hap- 
tl6^e<r6aJ°cf. pd to cxist,) it is cvidcut that there will be a 
whateiy, b. 2. different syllogism from each of these, and from the 
terms not being alike ; but one syllogism will con- 
sist of those which are necessary, another of absolute, and a third 
o XT -«. of contingent. Li necessary syllogisms it will 

2. Necessary » "^ • xi. ox. 

syllogisms re- almost always be the same, as m the case oi abso- 
a?iy^hofe°*' lutc Subsistences, ^ for the terms being similarly 
which are abso- placed in both absolute existence, and in existing, 
or not of necessity, there will and there will not 
be a syllogism, except that there will be a difference in neces- 
sary or non-necessary subsistence being added to the terms. 
For a negative is in like manner convertible, and we assign 
similarly to be in the whole of a thing, and to be (predicated) 
of every. In the rest then it will be shown by the same 
manner, through conversion, that the conclusion is necessary, 
as in the case of being present ; but in the middle figure, when 
the universal is afiirmative, and the particular negative, and 
again, in the third figure, when the universal is affirmative, 
but the particular negative, the demonstration will not be in 
the like manner ; but it is necessary that proposing something 
with which either extreme is not present, we make a syllogism 
of this, for in respect of these there will be a necessary (conclu- 
sion). If, on the other hand, in respect to the proposed term, 
there is a necessary conclusion, there will be also one (a neces- 
sary conclusion) of some individual of that term, for what is 
proposed is part of it, and each syllogism is formed under its 
own appropriate figure. 

* L e. Pure categoricaU. 




It sometiniea luippcns also that when one pro- , concimim 
position ia necessary, a necesaary syllogism arisee,' ofnijiiofUin 
not however from either proposition indifferenlly, mi,, omh" 
but from tiie one that contains the greater ex- I^,''[^''n5tji.i 
Ireme.* For example, if A is aasumed to be premiK.—u- 
necessarily present or not present with B, bul B Jn^J"^,^!. 
to be alone present with C, Tor the premises being vntau ud 
thus assumed, A will necessarily be present or ^"""^ *"■ 
not with C : for since A is or l^ not necessarily present with 
every 3, but C ia something belonging to B, C 
will evidently of necessity be one of iheac," If, ^,'|'] noTtl-'A 
agiiin, A B (the major) is not necessary, but I) 
C (the mi.ior) is neciessary, there will not be a necessary con- 
clusion, for if thei-e be, it will happen that A is necessarily 
present with a certain B, both by the first and the third 
figure, but this ia false, for B may happen to be a thing of 
that Itind, that A may not be present with any thing of it. 
Besides, it is evident from the terms, ttiat there will not be a 
necessary conclusion, as if A wei'O " motion," B " animal," 
and C "man," for "man" is necessarily "an animal," but 
neither are "animal" nor "man" necessarily "moved;" so 
also if A B is negative, for there is the same de- 
monatration. In particiilar syllogisme, however, ntttuliy' ' 
if the universal is necessary, the conclusion will 
also be necessary, but if the particular be, there will not be a 
neceaaary conclusion, neither if the universal premise be nega- 
tive nor affirmative. Let then, in the first place, the universal 
be necessary, and lot A be necessarily present with every B, 

tTheopHrulus und Euddinus allowed a necessity concluaian !□ follow 
I twa neoeasary premiaea only. Vide Alei. Aphr. 
Mpjori OBCessaria, naceaaariu aliqutd 



:* Mpjori aecessaria, neceaaoriD aliqutd ineaae cnnoluditor. Buhle. 

1. Every tmimal ia moved No animal is maved 

It Uneceaaaiy Lbuaomething It is necessary ibataomethingwhiu 

wbite should be an anim&l should not be an animal 

Tliererora aomething white La Thecefote aumelhing white ia nil 

iDoied. moved. 

This is not Qecesaary, for it [This i^ not necessary, becauM it 

might poaaibly Bol bemoi'td.] may be moved.] 
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but B only be present with a certain C ; it i» necessary therefore 
that A should of necessity be present with a certain 
•^f.^e. is joined q^ £^^ q ^ ^Qcler* B, and A was of necessity pre- 
sent with every B. The same will occur if the 
syllogism be negative, for -the demonstration will be the same, 
but if the particular be necessary, the conclusion will not be 
f i.e. though a ncccssary, for nothing impossible results,f as nei- 
non-n*ife«8ary i\^qy in Universal sylloffisms. A similar conse- 

conclusion D6^ 

admitted. quenco will rcsult also in negatives ; (let the 
J Example (1.). ^^^ ^) "motion," **anunal," "white." J 

Chap. X.— ^^ the same in the second Figure^ 

J In the second ^^ *^® sccond figure, if the negative premise be 
figure, when a ncccssary, the conclusion will also be necessary, 
jo1ned*wfth*a but if the affirmative (be necessary, the conclu- 

^ ?hl^coSJiS ®^^°) ^^^ °^ ^ necessary. For first, let the 

follows the ne- negative be necessary, and let it not be possible 
fa^premtel.'- for A to be in any B, but let it be jn-esent with 
Example and C alone ; as then a negative proposition may be 
^^^ ' converted, B cannot be present with any A, but 

A is with every C, hence B cannot be present with any C, 
§ i.e. belongs for C is under § A. In like manner also, if the 
r-rhe conciu- J^^gative be added to C,|t for if A cannot be with 
siou will be any C, neither can C be present with any A, but 
necessary. ^ jg ^j^^ cvcry B, SO neither can C be present 
with any B, as the first figure will again be produced; 
wherefore, neither can B be present with C, since it is simi- 
2. If the affirm- larly Converted. If, however, the affirmative pre- 
ative be neces- mige be necessarv, the conclusion will not be 

sarv the con~ * 

elusion will necessary ; for let A necessarily be present with 
not be. every B, and alone not be present with any C, 

then the negative being converted, we have the first figure ; 
but it was shown in the first, that when the major negative 
(proposition) is not necessary, neither will the conclusion be 
necessary, so that neither in these will there be a necessary 
-r- , „ conclusion.!" Once more, if the conclusion is 

1^ 1. e. in sylio- , " -i i ^^ . •< 

gisms of the neccssary, it results that C is not necessarily pre- 
wurf n!^ sent with a certain A, for if B is necessarily pre- 
•ary afiinna- sent with no C, neither will C be necessarily pre- 
sent with any B, but B is present necessarily with 
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a, certain A, if A is neceasarily present with crery B. Heoce, 
it U oeciessarj tbat C stioulil nul be present with a certain A; 
tLere ia, however, nothing to prevent such an A beiog us- 
ed, with wliich universally C may be present. More- 
-, it can be ehoivn by exposition of the terms, that the 
conclusion is not simply necessary, but iifiiessary from the 
assiuaption of these, e. g. let A be " animal," B "man," C 
" white," and let the propositions be similarly assumed : for it ia 
pOBnble for an animal to be with nothing " white," then nei- 
ther will "man" be present with any thing white, yet not 
from necesMty, fur it may happen for "man" to be "white," 
yet not so long as "animal" is present with nothing "while," 
~ ~ that from these assumptions there will be a necessary con- 

tsioD, but not simply necessary. 

TheaamewillhappeninparticularByllogisms.for '• '^',']'' 
when the negative proposition is universal and ne- licuiui. 
cessary, the conclusion also will be necBssary.but when the affirm- 
ative is universal and necessary, and the negative • Taylor in- 
particuUr,* the conclusion will not be necessary, ik™ "•od^Ddi 
First, then, let there be an universal and necessary vbirh vn^t 
negative, and let A not possibly be present with Bri,™r'i^''' 
any B, but with a certain C. Since, therefore, a *»"»■ 
negative proposition is convertible, B can neither be possibly 
present with any A, but A is with a certain C, so that of 
necessity B is not present with a certain C. Again, let there 
be an universal and necessary affirmative, and let the affirm- 
ative be attached to B, if then A is necessarily present with 
every B, but is not with a certain C, B is not with a certain 
C it is clear, yet not from necessity, since there will be the 
aame terms for the demonstration, as were taken in the case 
of universal syllogisms. Neither, moreover, will the conclu- 
sion be necessary, if a particular necessary negative be taken 
ns the demonstration is through the same terms. 

Chap. XI.— 0/(Ae tame in the third Figure. 
Ik the last figure, when the terms are universally i.inthiiflgun 
jtuned to the middle,' and both premises are mSie''^'iveoM- 
nffinnBtive, if either of them be necessary, the >u;i uii twu 

' Thai is, are predicated of it. 
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be A, the con- conclusion will also be necessary : and if one be 

cluaion will be . ,..1 1 /*%• 1 1 

necessary. negative, Dut the Other amrmatiye, when the 
negative is necessary, the conclusion will be also necessary, 
but when the affirmative (is so, the conclusion) will not be 

necessary. For first, let both propositions be' 
'*''"'• affirmative, and let A and B be present with 
every C, and let A C be a necessary (proposition). Since 
then B is present with every C, C will also be present with 
a certain B, because an universal is converted into a parti- 
cular : so that if A is necessarily present with every C, and 
C with a certain B, A must also be necessarily present with 
• i. e. beiongg ^ Certain B, for B is under C,* hence the first figure 
to it. again arises. In like manner, it can be also de- 

2nd case. moustratcd if B C is a necessary (proposition), for 

C is converted with a certain A, so that if B is necessarily 
present with every C, (but C with a certain A,) B will also 
of necessity be present with a certain A. Again let A C be 
a negative (proposition), but B C affirmative, and let the 
negative be necessary; as therefore an affirmative pro- 
position is convertible, C will be present with some certain 
B, but A of necessity with no C, neither will A necessarily 

be present with some B, for B is under C. But 
cepdon! *" ^* ^^ *^® affirmative is necessary, there will not be a 

necessary conclusion ; for let B C be affirmative 
and necessary, but A C negative and not necessary ; since 
then the affinnative is converted C will also be with a cer- 
tain B of necessity ; wherefore if A is with no C, but C with 
a certain B, A will also not be present with a certain B, but 
. Vide ch 9 ^®* froiD. ncccssity, for it has been shown by the 

first figure,t that when the negative proposition 
is not necessary, neither will the conclusion be necessary. 
Moreover this will also be evident from the terms, for let A 

* Taylor, by mistake, reads " necessary." 

Ex. 1. No horse is good 

It is necessary that every horse should be an animal 
Therefore some animal is not good. 

\ It is necessary that every horse should be an animal 

• • • Some animal does not ) ^**® 

( sleep. 
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be " good," B " nnimal," and C " liotw," it liappen.s tlierelore 

that ■' good " is with no " horse," but " aniniBl " ia necessarily 

present with every "horse," but it ia uot however neceasary 

that a certtkiD "animal" should not be "good," for every 

" animal " may possibly be " good."* Or if this , _ ^ 

ia not possible, (vis. that every animal ia good,) we 

must assume another term, as " to wake," or " to sleep," for 

erery " animal " ia capable of these.'f' If then the 

terms &Te universal in respect li> the middle, i 

been ahown when there will be a necessary conclusion. 

But if one term is universaUy but the other , ifonepra- 
]>articularly (predicated of the middle), and both '*",'"''?'" A ^ 
propositions are afiinnative, when the universal is dhAuij iha 
necessary the conclusion will abo be necessary, JliS^il"^'^, 
for the demonstration is the same as before, since nm I'htn'i » 
the particular affirmative ia convertible. If there- '"™"'^- 
tore B is necessarily present with every C, but A is under C, 
B most also necessarily be present with a certain A,' and if 
B is with a. certain A, A must also be present necessarily with 
a certain B, for it is convertible ; the same will also occur if 
A C be a necessary imiversal proposition, for B is under C. 
" ,t if tUe particular be necessary, there will not be a neces- 

Y conclusion, for let B C be particular and necessary, and 
t with every C, yet not of necessity, B C then beinfj 

verted we have the first figure, and the imiversal propo- 
1 is not necesHary, but the particular is necessary, but 

n the propositions are thus there was not a necessary con- 
ision,} 90 that neither will there be one in the 
«of these.§ Moreovenhisisevident from the j E^f^'pip'sj 

Ds, for let A be " wakefulness," B " biped," but 

"animal ;" B then must necessarily be present with a cer- 

i iiicrpedicg clause is omitted bv Taylor, though read by Buhla 
d WniU, 

Bi.3. EterjCiBA. 



Every animiii wakes 
It is necessary Uiat sc 
Some biped waltea. 



e anim^ sliould b« bi{>«d 
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tain C, but A may happen to be present with every C, and 
yet A is not necessarily so with B, for a certain " biped " need 

not " sleep " or " wake." * So also we may de- 
f Example (5.) ^o^^strato it by the same terms if A be particular 

and necessary.t But if one term be atfirmative 
and the other negative, when the universal proposition is ne- 
gative and necessary, the conclusion will also be necessary, 
for if A happens to no C, but B is present with a certain C, 
A must necessarily not be present with a certain B. But 
3. When the when the affirmative is assumed as necessary, 
affirmative is whether it be universal or particular, or particular 
A 0^1^01 w?en negative, there will not be a necessary conclusion, 

is assumed, for we may allege the other same (reasons 
be a necessary against it), as m the former cases. ^ But let the 
conclusion. tcrms whcu the universal affirmative is necesaary 
^ ^.^. , ,-. be "wakefulness," "animal," "man," the middle 

J ibxampie (6.; **j. t» , % i • ■• #« . 

"man. i]: But when the particular affirmative is 
necessary, let the terms be "wakefulness," "animal," " white," 
for "animal " must necessarily be with something " white," but 
"wakefulness" happens to be with nothing "white," and it 

is not necessary that wakefulness should not be 
f Example (7.) ^^^^ ^ certain animal. § But when the negative 

particular is necessary, let the terms be "biped,* 

1 Example (8.) .c^j^jtion," "animal," and the middle term, 

" animal." f 

Ex. 5. It is necessary that some ani- Every animal wakes 

mal should be a biped It is necessary that some biped 

Every animal wakes should be an animal 

. * . Something that wakes is a . * . Some biped wakes, 
biped. 
' Because by reduction to the first figure the minor will be necessary, 
but the major pure; hence no necessary conclusion can be inferred. 
(Vide supra.) 

Ex. 6. Some man does not wake 

It is necessary that every man should be an animal 
. * . Some animal does not wake. 

Ex. 7. Nothing white wakes 

It is necessary that something white should be an animal 
. * . Some animal does not wake. 

Ex. 8. It is necessary that some animal should not be a biped 
Erery animal is moved 
• • Something which is moved is not a biped. 
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T appears then, that iberi! \a not a syllogiam de incssc im- 
i both propositions signify the being present witli,* hul 
t a necessary conclusion follows, CTen if one 
te is necesaary. But in both,* (he syllf^sms ^nj'^^™ 
ng affirmative, or negative, one of the propo- 
itions must nece»;sarily be similar to the conclu- i. DiitinciiDn 

; I me n by similar, that if (the conclusion) ^ui*^ ^ 
e (simply) that a thing is present with, (one of «■•>«!? cnmuo. 
'le propositions also sign! lies simply) the being pre- tbt"w^»t- 
;nt with, but if necessarily, (that is, in the con- JEU""" iJj;'" 
lusion, one of the propositions is also) neceaaary. ibiticfflinuion 
Vierefore this also is evident, that there will »'•«""''"- 
either be a conclusion necessary nor simple de ioesse, unless 
ne proposition be assunied as necessary, or purely categorical, 
ing the Decessary, how it arises, and what differ- 
in regard to the de inesse, we have almost said 



Ihap. XHL — O/the Contingent, and its a 



\t Propoiitioi 



as nest speak of the contingent, when, and , i,,finiiion„( 

and through wliat (propositions) there will lin. conn n gen i 

syllogism ; and to be contingent, and the '^ g'lvt'nlnd 

tinlingent, I define to be that which, not being conflmied, 

iceasary, but being assumed to exi^t, nothing mh. °. 3?)1uia 

iposaible will on this account arise, for we say '"'"J"'- ^^• 

that the necessary is contingent equivocally. But, that such 

Vide ihe preriauB Doles on Uie subject of modals. The reader who 
■tiahca lo asteilBin liiiw Tut logic is conyeisaDt with the expreiKd mailer oi 
oiidH.F propasilion, viLI find argumente '^adrem," and "ad nauseam" 
n relalion to the TBrionB liews of the question, in Ed. ReTieir, No. 
Xhi Kant, Logft, sec. 3U; Sc Hilaire's prerace. In both roodals and 
tav CKlegoricala, the formal conseciuence alone is really the Irin'in'iite 
>jccl ut consideration to the logician, nich the material he hns siriully 
>lhing to do. Whalely has shown that a modal may be staled 119 n piira 
iipDeitJOD, by attaching the mode 10 one of the terms j this being dune, 
le rule of consequence applies to both equally. 
* i. e. in calegoricnia bulh premises must be afflrmatiTe for llie cf- 
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is the contingent, is evident from oppobite negatives and 
affirmatives, for the assertions — " it does not ha{)pen to b^,** 
and, " it is impossible to be," and, " it is necessary not to be," 
are either the same, or follow each other ; wherefore also the 
contraries to these, " it happens to be," " it is not impossible 
to be," and, " it is not necessary not to be," will either be the 
same, or follow each other 5 for of every thing, there is either 
affirmation or negation, hence the contingent will be not 
necessary, and the not-necessary will be contingent. It hap- 
- ^ .. * pens, indeed, that all contingent propositions are 

2. Contingent "^ ' ... , ' ... » ^i ° r j j. ^i 

rporu^retr ca- Convertible With each other. I do not mean the 
veSfon! ^'*^' affirnaative into the negative, but as many as have 
an affirmative figure, as to opposition ; e. g. '^ it 
happens to exist," (is convertible into) "it happens not to 
exist," and, " it happens to every," into " it happens to none," 
or, "not to every," and, "it happens to some," into " it hap- 
pens not to some." In the same manner also with 
•ion effected!' *^® rest,* for since the contingent is non-neces- 
sary, and the non -necessary may happen not to 
exist, it is clear that if A happens to be with any B, it may 
also happen not to be present, and if it happens to be present 
with every B, it may also happen not to be present with every 
B. There is the same reasoning also in particular affirmatives, 
for the demonstration is the same, but such propositions are 
affirmative and not negative, for the verb " to be contingent," 
. ^. . is arranged similarly to the verb " to be," as we 

T ViQe C. 9. - • 1 1 /» J. 

have said before.j 
3 The c ntin- ^^©3© things then being defined, let us next 
gent predicated remark, that to be contingent is predicated in two 

the^onegenerli, ^^7^i ^^® *^*^ which happens for the most part 

the other inde- and yet falls short of the necessary— (for instance, 

thod^conver- ^^T a man to bccome hoary, or to grow, or to 

sion not the waste, or in short whatever may naturally be, for 

same to each* j ni * 

this has not a continued necessity, for the man 
may not always exist, but while he does exist it is either of 
necessity or for the most part)^ — the other way (the -contin- 
gent is) indefinite, and is that which may be possibly thus and 
not thus ; as for an animal to walk, or while it is walking for an 
earthquake to happen, or in short whatever occurs casuaJly, for 

* L e. that he is subject to these things. 
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nothing is more rmturally prtntuced thus, or iu & contmry way. 
Each kind of contingent however i,^ cunvi;r[ible accuriling to 
opposite propositions, yet not in the same n^Huncr, but what 
may naturally subsist is convertible into that which does not 
subsist of neceseilj ; thus it is possiUe for a man not to be- 
'oome hoary, but the indefinite is converted into what cannot 
aiore subsist in this than in that way. Soience however and 
dernuastrative syllogism do not belong to indefinites, because 
the middle is irregular, but to those things which may ns- 
turally exist ; and argumenia and speculations are generally 
conversant with such contingencies, but of the indefinite eon- 
tiu^Dt we may make a syllogism, though it is not generally 
investigated. These things however will be more 
^fined in what follows,' at present let us show niiJlonftoJ^i 
when and liow and what will be a syllogism from otiM*u>cin 
contingent propositions. 

Since then that tkis happens to be present with lliiil may 

assumed in a twofold respect, — (for it either signifies 
that with which this is present, or that with which it may be 
present, thus the assertion, A is contingent to that of whicli 
S is predicated, signifies one of those things, either that of 
which B b predicated, or that of which it may be predicated ; 
but the assertion that A is contingent to that of which there 
ia B, and that A may be present with every B, do not differ 
from each other, whence it is evident that A may liuppen to 

present with every B in two ways,) — let us first show if B 
is contingent to that of which there is C, and if A is contiu- 
;ent to that oC which there is B, what and what kind of syllo- 
there will be, for thus both propositions are contingently 
KSsumcd. When however A is contingent to that , . , 
with which B is present, one proposition is de in- into rhtToi-''' 
esse, but the other of that which is contingent, so J[,n"°ngjn?',yi. 
that we must begin from those of similar character, joghmipn;- 

ive began elsewhere.* v"ea. 

In die Post Analytics, i. c 8. In Rhetoiic, b. ii. c. 24, he admiu ic- 

eldeDl lo be uii olemeBt of apparent atgumenl, but in Melup. lib. t. c. ^ 
""""ies that Ihere is any science of it, and regards il as a mj^ifiov. 
'''hat is, tram syUogisms, each ofvhose prcposf'isns is cuntingell. 
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Chap. XJY. — Of Syllogisms with two contingeti Propositions in 

ihejirst Figure. 

1 With the When a is contingent to every B, and B to 
contingent pre- everj C, there will be a perfect syllogism, so that 
JwS^er?^ A is contingent to every C, which is evident from 
wui be a perfect the definition, for thus we stated the universal 
syuogism. contingent (to imply). So also if A is contingent 
to no B, but B to every C, (it may be concluded) that A is 
2^^ contingent to no C, for to affirm that A is contin- 
gent in respect of nothing to which B is contin- 
gent, this were to leave none of the contingents which are 
under B. But when A is contingent to every B, but B con- 

tingent to no C, no syllogism arises from the as- 
sumed propositions, but B C^ being converted ac- 
cording to the contingent, the same syllogism arises as existed 
before, as since it happens that B is present with no C, it may 
• Vide ch IS ^^ happen to be pi*esent with every C, which was 
shown before,* wherefore if B may happen to 
every C, and A to every B, the same syllogism will again 
arise. The like will occur also if negation be added with the 
^jjj contingent (mode) to both propositions, I mean, as 

if A is contingent to no B, and B to no C, no syl- 
logism arises through the assumed propositions, but when they 

2 When the are converted there will be the same as before. It 
premiMs are jg evident then that when negation is added to 

ootn negative , , ^ i t • .• 

or the minor the mmor extreme, or to both the propositions, 
?/f?thS'no *" t^®^^ is either no syllogism, or an incomplete one, 
syllogism or an for the necessity (of consequence) is completed by 

incomplete one • -rX » /» .i *a.* 

-case of the Conversion. If however one oi the propositions 
vmSS wfth the ^® universal, and the other be assumed as parti- 
minor particu- cular, the universal belonging to the major ex- 
lar. different. ^^^^^ ^YiQve wiU be a perfect syllogism, for if A 

is contingent to every B, but B to a certain C, A is also con- 
tingent to a certain C, and this is clear from the definition of 
universal contingent. Again, if A is contingent to no B, but 
B happens to be present with some C, it is necessary that A 
should happen not to be present with some C, since the de- 

* That is, the minor negative being made uffirmatiTe. 
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moDStratJon ia the saiue; but if il;e pariicular pro[)osition be 
Bssomed as Degative, and the univers&l sffirmaiive, aud retain 
lame poeilion aa if A happens to be present to eveiy B, 
B happens not to be present with some C, no evident 
lyllogism arises from the assumed propositions, but Iho parii- 
ilar being converted aai B being assumed to be contingently ' 
tresent with some C, there will be the same conclusion as be- 
the first syllc^ma.' Still if the ratyor proposition be 
s particular, but the minor as universal, and ^ vi™ vmi. 
if both be assumed alfirmative or negative, or of 
different figure, or both indefinite or particular, there will 
never be a syllogism ; for there is nothing to prevent B from 
being more widely extended than A, and from not being 
equally predicated. Now let that by which B exceeds A, be 
assumed to be C, to this it will happen^ that A is present 
ndtlier to every, nor to none, nor to a certain one, nor not 
to a certain one, since contingent propositions are convertible, 
and B may happen to be present to more things than A. 
Besides, this is evident from ilie terms, for when the propo- 
sitiona are thus, tlie fii-st k contingent to the Isst, and to none, 
Wid necessarily present with every individual, aiid let the 
jmnion terms of all be lliese ; of being present necessarily * 
animnl," "while," "man," but of not being con- . „ , ,, 
tingent, "animal, "while, "garment. • There- 
fore it is clear that when the terms are thus there is no syllo- 

In Ihe Bnlvern] iuipeifecl syllugismB mealioiieii towutda the begin- 
{ of tbia chnpler. 

Because C U iiecessurily not present. Bjid ihe Dcceassr; i> ilialin- 
giiiihcd from the caulingenl. 

* Thit: ia, of ihe miuoT being willi the minor. 
Ei 1. Ilbappens thal.iomelhingnliiie (^ | an sjiimal 
/ every i 
It happens that < "° J maa ia while 

' not every ) 
It is nreoasary that every man slioiild be an animal 
ll happens that aomelhing while 1 1^ , j an aniiral 

cr' ) 

It happens thai ( ^^^^^^ i garment is white 
ii necessuy that no garment should be as inimiil. 
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gism, for every syllogism is either de inesse, or of that which 
exists necessarily or contiDgenily, but that this is Deithei 
ae inesse, nor of that which necessarily exists, is clear, since 
the aflftrmative is subverted by the negative, and the negative 
by the affirmative, wherefore it remains that it is of the con- 
tingent, but this is impossible, for it has been shown that when 
the terms are thus, the first is necessarily inherent in all the 
last, and contingently is present with none, so that there 
cannot be a syllogism of the contingent, for the necessary is 
not contingent. Thus it is evident that when tmiversal terms 
8. When the are assumed in contingent propositions, there 
universal* A or ^^^es always a syllogism in the first figure, both 
K, there is ai- when they are affirmative and negative, except 
gism in the first *^iat being affirmative it is complete, but if nega- 
flgure-the tivc incomplete, we must nevertheless assume the 

fonnerCA) com- . * . '. . . , ^ 

piete— the lat- Contingent not m necessary propositions, but ac- 
plete^^ mde cording to the before-named definition, and sorae- 
last chapter.) timcs a thing of this kind escapes notice. 

Chap. XV. — 0/ Sylhgiams with one simple and another contingent 

Proposition in the first Figure, 

. If one proposition be assumed to exist, but the 
with**mixed** othcr to be Contingent, when that which contains 
and mt^^ai— tf *^® major extreme signifies the contingent, all the 
the m^or is syllogisms will be perfect and of the contingent, ac- 
syuogisra will cording to the above definition. But when the mi- 
be perfect, not uQj. ^ig contingent) they will all be imperfect, and 

the negative syllogisms will not be of the contingent, 
according to the definition, but of that which is necessarily 
present with no one or not with every ; for if it is necessarily 
present with no one, or not with every, we say that ** it hap- 
pens " to be present with no one and not with every. Now 
let A be contingent to every B, and let B be assumed to be 
present with every C, since then C is (included) under B, and 

A ip contingent to every B, A is also clearly con- 
rtrfect syiio- tiugcut to cvcry C, and there is a perfect syllo- 
rnim.rT8^purel* g^^m. So also if the proposition A B is negative, 

but B C affirmative, and A B is assumed as con- 
tingent, but B C to be present with (simply), there will be a 
perfect syUogism, so that A will haj | en to be present with noC 
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It appears thea tLat wlien a pure minor is assomed the ayl- 

ogisms are perfect, but that when it is of a contrBry eliarac- 

ter it may be shown per impossibile that ihere would be also 

(yllogisma, though at the same time it would be evident that 

" lej are imperfect, since the demonstration will not arise from 

le assumed propositions. First, howerer, we must show that 

if A exists, B must necessarily exist, and that if A is possible, 

B will necessarily be possible ; let then under these circum- 

« A be possible but B impossible, if therefore the possible, 

"a possible to be, may be produced, yet the impossible, 

»iuse it is impossible, cannot be produced, But if at the 
lame time A is possible and B impossible, it may happen that 
1. may be produced without B ; if it is produced also, tli&t it 

I exist, for that which has been generated, ^ DtgrMiioB 
.. _.3Q it has been so generated, exists. We must ioTiroTBU>eB«- 
koweyer assume the possible and impossible,' not i^^Lqucon in 
only in generataon, but also in true assertion, and "■'^ "' '?• 
in the inesse, and in as many other ways as the b^ibw.uid 
ipossible is predicated, for the case will be the °"'"™T' 

'n all of them. Moreover (when it is s&id) if A exists 
''e must not understand as if A being a certain thing B 
will be, for no necessary consequence follows from one thing 
esiating ; but from there being two at least, aa in the case of 
propositions subsisting in the manner we have stated in syllo- 
gism. For if C is predicated of D, but D cf F, C will also 
necessarilj be predicated of F ; and if each be possible, the 
conclusion will be possible, just as if one should lake A as the 
premises, but B the conclusion j it will not only happen that 
A being necessary, B is also necessary, but that when the 
'ormer is possible, the latter also will be possible. 

This being proved, it is manifest that when 3. pnnnibiiii 
there ia a false and not impossible hypothesis, the ^JJitSiJ'S"' 
consequence of the hypothesis will also be false iimu.i conein- 
■ind not impossible, e. g. if A is false yet not im- ''"" '''"°"'- 
Ipossible, but when A is, B also is, — here B will also be false 

' Dot impossible. For since it bas been shown that A ex- 

The poBsibla ia either that which may be -when it is nol, or that 

which ia simply, or that which necessarily is ; and lo all Ihese the above 

rule ippties, and Iha fomiRl coitBequmice (oUawa as direclly from the pie- 

' I lis character, as in the cose of categoricals. Cf. Metap. 13. 

of the possible is fiiUy diaciuaed, Rhetoiic, b. ii. ell, ID. 
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isting, 6 also exists, when A is possible, B will be also pos- 
sible, but A is supposed to be possible, wherefore B will bq 
also possible, for if it were impossible the same thing would 
be possible and impossible at the same time. These things 
then being established, let A be present with every B, and 
B contingent to every C, therefore A must necessarily hap- 
pen to be present with every C ; for let it not happen, 
but let B be supposed to be present with every C, this is 
indeed false yet not impossible ; if then A is not con- 
tingent to C, but B is present with every C, A is not con- 
tingent to every B, for a syllogism arises in the third figure. 
But it was supposed (that A was) contingently present with 
every (B), therefore A must necessarily be contingent to every 

* Exam 1 fn ^* ^^^ *^® ^^^^ being assumed, and not the im- 
possible,^ the consequence is impossible.* We 
may also make a deduction to the impossible in the first figure 
by assuming B to be present \yith ^very C, for if B is with 
every C, but A contingent to every B, A y^H also be cpntin- 
t Example (2.) S^^* ^ evcry C, but it was supposed npt to be 
present with every C.f Still we must assume 
the being present with every, not distinguishing it by time, as 
4 univerwi "j^ow," or " at this time," but simply ; for by pro- 
predication has positions of this kind, we also produc^ syllogisms,' 

* i. e. that A is not contii^gent to eveiy C. 

Ex. 1. Every B is A It is necessary that some C 

should not be A 
It happens that every C is B Every G is B 

. * . It happens that every C 19 A* . * . Kot every B is A. 

Ex. 2. Ev^ry B is A It happens that every B is A 

It happens that every C is B Every G is B 

. * . It happens that every C is A. . * . It happens that every G is A. 

^ Vide note to chap. 13, also Post Anal. Book i. He takes only pro- 
positions which are universally and immutably true for the elements of 
the sciences. 

Ex. 3. Whatever is moved is a man Whatever is moved is an animal 

It happens that every horse It happens that every man it 

is moved moved 

It is necessary that no horse It is necessary that every man 
should be a man. should be an animal. 

Ex. 4. No B is A It is necessary that some C 

should be A 
It happens that every C is B Every G is B 

. * • 1/ happens that no G is A. . * . Some B is A. 
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: wbcu B pro)>osltioD is takes aa to the pre* m leiirmo lo 
^■nt il. will not be syllogism, since perhaps there H^ini*M^r.' 
p nothing to hinder " man " from being present i^agici 

D tjine or other with every thing moved, via. if nothing eUt- 
m moved, but what is moved is cootingent to every " hoi'sr," 
n" is contingent to no " horse." MoreoTer, let the 
_ rst term be " animal,'' the middle, " that which is moved," 
and the last, "man ;" the propositions wUl then be alike, but 
tUo conclusion necesskry, and not contingent, for "man" is 
necessarily "ui aniraai," so that it is evident that the 
aniveraol must be taken Gimply and not deprived , „ ^ ^ 
by time.* *■ 

Agtin, let the proposition A B be universal negative^ and 
let A be assumed to be present with no B, but :, e purt, a 
let B contingently be present with every C ; now ™n"^e™'' 
from these positions A must necessarily happen to be present 
with no C, for let it not so happen, but let B be supposed lo 
be present with C, as before ; then A must necessarily be 
present with some B, for there is a syllogism in the third 
figure, but this is impossible, wlierefore A can be coatiugeot 
to DO C, for the false and not the impceaible being 
aasumed, the impossible results. I Now this syllo- (v^fupia!**' 
gism is not of the contingent according to the 
definition, but of what is neeeaearily present with none, for 
this is a contradiction of the given hypothesis, because A was 
supposed necessarily present with some C, hut the syllogism 
per impossibile is of an opposite ' con trad ic lion. Besides, from 
tlie terms it appears clearly that there is no contingent con- 
clusion, for let "crow" stand for A, "that which b intelligent" 
for B, and "man" for C j A is therefore present with no B, 
for nothing intelligent is a "crow;" but B is contingent to 
every C, since it happens to every "man" to be "intelligent," 
but A is necessarily present with no C, where- ^^ 

fore the conclusion is not contingent.^ But '' 

neither is the conclusion always necessary, for let A bo "what 
is moved," B "science," »nd C "man," A will then be present 
with no B, but B is contingent to every C, and the conclusion 

' Vide Whalelj-'B Logic, b, ii. c. 3, seel. 7. 
Ex. 5. Nothing intelligent iaa ecow 

Ilhttppena that every man is inlelligenC 
m» OBCcuarythaCnomanBhauldbsftcro 
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will not be necessary, for it is not necessary that no "man* 
should be ^* moved," but also it is not necessary that a certain 
man should be moved ; therefore it is clear that the conclu- 
sion is of that which is necessarily present with no one, henoe 
the terms must be assumed in a better manner J But if the 
3. Minor nega- negative be joined to the minor extreme, signify- 
tive contingent, jjjg ^ |jg contingent, from the assumed propositions 
there will be no syllogism, but there will be as in the former 

* That is, instead of science, or an abstract term, we must assume one 
which may concur with man, e. g. " scientific," since a man may be 
" scientific," though he cannot be " science." 

Ex. 6. It happens that | ^^^ \ anl- It happens that | ^^^ \ animal 

mal is white is white 

No snow is an animal No pitch is an animal 

It is necessary that all snow It is necessary that no pitch should 

should be white. be white. 

Ex. 7. Ithappensthat {Z'"^} ani- Uhappens tht {^^^ ) «un«a 

mal is white is white 

Some snow is not an animal Some pitch is not an animal 

It is necessary that all snow It is necessary that no pitch shoiil4 

should be white. be white. 

Ex.8. It happens that | ^^^^^»^j^ J white is an animal 

/ Every \ 

Some ""^ ^ ^^*« 

\ Not every / 
It is necessary that every man should be an animaL 

It happens that | noTe^^thing } ^^^ is an animal 

/ Every \ 

I Some I ganne'it ^ ^^^ 
VNot every/ 
It is necessary that no garment should be an animaL 

Something > ^^ ^ ^^^ 

Not every thmg ) ^ ~*4i«»i 

/ every \ 

It happens that < ^^^ > man is white 

"^ I some I 

\ not every / 

It if necessary that every man should be an ammtL 
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ices, when the contingent proposition ia converted. Kor 
let A be present with every B, but B contingent to no d 
now when the terms are thus, there will be nothing necessary 
inferred, but if B C be convealed, and B be assumed to be 
contingent to every C, a. eyUogiam arises ae before, einco the 
terms have a similar position. In the same man- 4. Both pr*. 
ner. when both the propoaitiona are negative, if A "iweg"!"- 
B aignilies not being present, but B C to be contingent to no 
individual, through these assuniptioDS no necessity arises, but 
the contingent proposition being converted, there will be a 
sjllogLsm. Let A be assuoied present to no B, and B contin- 
ent to no C, nothing necessary ia inferred from these j but 
if it b assumed that B is contingent to every C, which ia 
true, and the proposition A B subsists similarly, there will 
be again the same syllogism. If however B is assumed as 
not present with C, and not that it happens not to be pre- 
sent, there will by no means be a sylk^ism, neither if the 
propositioa A B be negative nor afiinnative ; but let the com- 
lon terms of neceasary presence be "while," "animal," 
snow," and of non-contingency "white," "ani- , ^^^^ ^^ 
lal,"" pitch."" It is evident, therefore, that when 
!rms are universal, and one of the propositions is s. Gpncmiiiw 
jsumed, as simply de inesse, but the other con- ^Si"-h(i'"" 
tingent, when the minor premise ia assumed con- ?'"'"'.£""''■ 
tingent, a syllogism always arises, except that tiySog^ti 
sometimes it will be produced from the proposi- ^°[^',™bKiiv 
ttons themselves, and at other tinies from the (con- « ir contei- 
tingent) proposition being converted ; when, how- ' 
ever, each of these occurs, and for what reason, we have 
shown. But if one proposition be assumed as universitl, and 
the other particular, when the universal contin- 
gent is joined to the major extreme, whether it be ]«, wiituS"' 
affirmative or negative, but the particular ia a Jj.'^oj'^ 
simple affirmative de inesse, there will he a perfect 



I ui animal 



Something ) , . . 

Not every IMiibS*''"^' 

It happens that<" > garmcnl is wh'ta 

It ii neceuar; that no garment shouid be aa animal. 
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syllogism, just as when the terms are universal, but the 

demonstration is the same as before. Now when the major h 

t. Major A or universal, simple, and not contingent, but the oilier 

Epure. ^ii^Q minor) particular and contingent^ if bo(^ 

propositions be assumed affirmative or negative, or if one be 

affirmative and the other negative, there will allr ays be im 

incomplete syllogism, except that some will be demOBstrated 

per impossibile, but others by conversion of the contingent 

proposition, as in the former cases. X%ere wUt 

also be a syllogism, through conversion, when thd 

universal mi^or signifies simply, inesse, or non-inesse, bilt the 

particular being negative, asaumes the contingent, as if A is 

present, or not present, with every B, that B happens not to 

be present with a certain C ; for the contingent pn^positikm 

B C being converted, there is a syllogism. Still 

when the particular proposition assumes tiie not 

being present witlv there will not be a syllogism. Now lei 

the terms of presence be "white," "animal," "snow," but of 

not being present " white," " animal," "pitch," for the demon- 

♦ E \ (7) '**^*'^^^ must be assumed through the indefinite.* 

"°*^ * ' Yet if the universal be joined to the lees extreme, 

7. If them^or }y^^ particular to the greater, whetherneirative o* 

18 particular /v. x» ^s x ^i- mi i_ 

there will be no affirmative, Contingent OT pure, there will by no 
lYblSh DreXes °i^»9 ^ a syllogism, nor if particular or inde- 
be particular finite propositions be assumed, whether they take 
or in e nite. ^j^^ contingent, or simply the being present with, 
or vice versl^ will there thus be a syllogism, and the demon* 
stration is the same as before ; let however the commoli terms 
of being present with from necessity be "animal," "white," 
, /«. "man;" and of not being contingent "animaL* 

t Example (8.) ,,,..„,, .»».▼▼ ... .i . , 

"white," "garlnent."t Hence it is evident, that 
if the m^or be universal, there is always a syllpgiffln^ but if 
the minor be so, (if the major be particular,) there will never be. 

Chap. XYI. — Of SyUogisma with one Premue necesmry, and the 
other contingent in thefir^t Figure, 

_ , When one is a necessary proposition simple, de 

1. The law re- . . j xif li . •/% '^^ • 

latire to syUo- mcsse, or non-incsse, and the other signifies being 

chMacter Contingent, there will be a syllogism, the terms 

subsisting similarly, and it ^An be perfect when 
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ftinor premise ' is neceasary ; the conclusion however, when 
tiie terms are affirmative, will be conttngent, und not eimple, 
whether they are universal or not universal. Nevertheless, if 
«ne proposition be affirmative, tuid the other negative, when 
(he affiiinntive is necessary, the conclusion will in like manner 
rignify the being contingent, and not the not-existing or being 
present with ; and when tho negative is necessary, the con- 
elusion will be of the contingent non-inesee, and of the aim- 
pie non-inesee, whether the terms are nnivereal or not. The 
contingent also in the conclusion, is to be assumed in the same 
way as in the former Syllogisms, but there will not be a syllo- 
gism wherein the non-inesse will be necessarily inferred, for 
it is one thing "inesse" not necessarily, and another "non- 
itoesse" necessarily. Wherefore, it is evident that ^ ^_ ^^. 
iriieR the terms are affirmative, there will not be prfmim ue 
B necessary conclusion. For let A necessarily be not'telnmL- 
present with every B, but let B be contingent to "wr wnciu- 
every C, there will tlien be an incomplete syUo- ' '"'' 
gism, whence it may be inferred that A happens to be present 
with every G ; but that it ia incomplete, is evident from de- 



Mijor premise q wpAf T<f ptiKavi 
rmvi itfi^ xjioranic- Couclusion 
IhU last BigniGea also iJis mmor tenn 
Ex. 1. It ia necBEeaiy that no B 
should be A 
It hnppeDS Ilmt elreiy CUB 
. ■ . No C is A. 

Bs. 2. It htuppons thai | ^^ 1 ani- 
msl is while 
II is necessary tbat no snov 

Bhonld be an BnimaJ 
It is Dccessary thai sJl snow 
should be white. 
Bx- 3- Itisnecessary ihatsonietliliig 



. evfijzkpaafia. 



Ti jrpic T 



It is necessary that no A should 



. It i 



Ithappenathatj^^^'^jni 

Jl is necessary Uist every m 
•bonld be an animal. 



should not be B. 
It happens thai { ^""^ I animal is 

It is nei^ssaty that no pitch should 

be aa animal 
It is necessary that no pilch should 

b« while. 
It is necessary that somethin;; white 

should I , . j im animid 

It happens that J ""'' f garment 

iswliite 
It ia necessai? that no garment 
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monstration, for this may be shown after the same manner aa 
in the former syllogisms. Again, let A be contingent to 
every B, but let B be necessarily present with every C, there 
will then be a syllogism wherein A happens to be present with 
every C, but not (simply) is it present with every C, also it will 
be complete, and not incomplete, for it is completed by the first 

1. Negative propositions. Notwithstanding, if the propositions 
necessary. j^.^ jjq^ of similar form, first, let the negative one 
be necessary, and let A necessarily be contingent to no B, but 
let B be contingent to every C ; therefore, it is necessary that 
A should be present with no C ; for let it be assumed present, 
either with every or with some one, yet it was supposed to 
be contingent to no B. Since then a negative proposition ia 
convertible, neither will B be contingent to any A, but A is 
supposed to be present with every or with some C, hence B 
will happen to be pi'esent with no, or not with every C, it 
« E am 1 (n ^*^ however supposed, from the first, to be pre- 
sent with every C* Still it is evident, that there 

may also be a syllogism of the contingent non-inesse, as there 

2. Affirmative IS One of the simple non-inesse. Moreover, let 
necessary. i^^q affirmative proposition be necessary, and let 
A be contingently present with no B, but B necessarily pre- 
sent with every C : this syllogism then will be perfect, yet 
not of the simple, but of the contingent non-inesse, for the 
proposition (viz. the contingent non-inesse) was assumed from 
the major extreme, and there cannot be a deduction to the 
impossible, for if A is supposed to be present with a certain 
C, and it is admitted that A is contingently present with no 
B, nothing impossible will arise therefrom. But if the minor 

3. Minor nega- premise be negative when it is contingent, there 
tive contingent, ^ju \^ ^ syllogism by Conversion, as in the former 

cases, but when it is not contingent, there will not be ; nor 
when both premises are negative, but the minor not contin- 
gent : let the terms be the same of the simple inesse " white," 
A» , /•. "animal," "snow," and of the non-inesse "white,* 

The same will also happen in particular syllogisms, for when 

the negative is necessary, the conclusion will be of 

ticuiaTsyUo-"' the simple non-inesse. Thus if A is contingently 

giams. present with no B, but B contingently present with 

^* a certain C. it ig necessary that A should not be 



1^^ 



UDplc(J) 
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present with a certain C, since if it is present with every C, Ijut 
is contingent to no B, neither will B be conlingenlly presint 
with anj A. So that if A ia present with every C, B is con- 
tingent with no C, but it was supposed cootingent to a cer* 
tain C. When however in a negative syllogism the particular 
affirmative ia necessary, as for example B C, or ^ 
the universal in an afBrmative syllogism, e. g. A 
B, there will not be a sylli^sm de inesse, the demon- 
stration however is the same ea in the former caaea. But if 
the minor premise he universal, whether affimi- 
f^t&re or negative and contingent, but the major 

ticular necessajy, there will not be a Bylbgism, let the 
s of necessary presence bo " animal," " white," " man," 
nd of the non -contingent " animal," " white," 
"garment."* But when the universal is neces- 
Bury, and the particular contingent, the universal being nega- 
tive, let the terms of presence' be "animal," "white," 
"*'™"'C ^"^ of non-ines86 "animal," "white," , e.„p,„„., 

But when (the universal) affirms let the terms 

of presence be "animal," "white," "swan," hut '- 

of the non -contingent be " animal," " white," [ Eiwnpie (s.) 

"soow."} Norwil! therebe aayllogiamwhen in- , cateothoiii 

deGnit«propositions are assumedorboth particular, pre miw. inae- 

let the common terms, de inesse, be "animal," *^.°' ''""'' 
"white,''"man,"denon-inesfle "animal," "white," 
{"inanimate;" for " animal " is necessarily and not contingently 

' That is, of the major being with (be minor. 

. It hippeni that something U happens that something wbilA 



Y thai no crow 1 1 



ehould be whil 
It isneceasaiy that every ci 
sfaould be an animal. 



QeceEEar; tbnlno pitch abould 
oe white 

It IB necesaaiy that no pilch Bhould 
be an animal. 



u 9. It happens that something It happens that aomelhing wliite 

white { . [ an animal | . , i an anlmaj 

ItisnecessaiylliateTery swan It is necessary that all snow should 

should be while be while 

It is necessnry that every swan It is necessary that no snow should 

' "ill be an uiis.il. be ta uumaL. 
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present with something " white," and " ^hite " is Also neces- 
sarily and not contingently present with jsoinething " inani- 
• Exam 1 (6^ Kiate ;" the like also occurs in tte contingent, so 
""^ * ' that these terms are useful ifor all.* 
From what has been said then it appe^axs that when tito 
terms are alike both in simple and in necessary proposihonOL 
5. Conclusion * syllogism does and does not occUr, except thfti 
from the above, if the negative proposition be assumed de inesde 
(Compare C.16.) ^^^^^ ^.jj ^^ ^ gyUogism with a contihgei!it (cdn- 

clusion), but when the negative is necessary there will be dt^ 
of the character of the contingent and of thid no^-ineSse, bvH 
it is clear also that all the syllogisms are incomplete,^ and thai 
they are completed through the above-named figures. 

Chap. XYIL — Of SyUogisma with two contingent Premises in A$ 

second Figure. 

, » , * In the second figure, when both premises are ite- 

l.RuIeforcon- j x« x xi. mi i. ii • • • 

tiugent syiio- sumcd Contingent, there will be no syllogism, nei* 
Sure.*" *^** *^®^ when they are taken as affirmative, nor nega- 
tive, nor universal, hor particular ; but when oii^ 
signifies the simple inesse, dud the other the contingent, if 1^(A 
affirmative signifies the inesse, there will never be a syllogism^ 
but if the universal negative (be pure, thet^ will) always (be ft 

Ex. 6. It happenii that sometHing It happens tiiat something white 

It is necessary that some man It is necessary that something in- 

should I ll^ ^g I white animate should {^^^^} white 

It is neqessary that every man It is necessary that nothing inani- 
should be an animal. mate should be an animal. 

It is necessary that something It is iiecessary that something white 

white should [ll^ ^] an shotlld {^ |^} an animal 

animal 
It happens that som^ man It happens that every thiilg xhani- 

mate is white 



(is ) 
i is not j 



white 



It is necessary that every man It is necessary that nothiiig inani* 
should be an animal. mate should be an animal. 

> llios^ are syllol^isms with a contingent minor, but a neceasaiy or 
fvaem^io: 
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rllogism). In the same manner, when one premiae is oaaumed 
I necessary, but the other conluigent ; still in these syUogisins 
nust consider the contingent in the conclusions, 
■e did in the fonner ones. Now in the first place, mniin™"!!! 
B niust ahowthat aconlingent negative is not coo- '"iTJ^" **■* 
tible, e. g. if A is contingent to no B, it is not 
«ssRry that B should also lie contingent to no A. For let this 
e assumed, and let B be contingently present with no A, there- 
3 contingent affirmatives, both contrary and contra- 
ictory, are couvertible into negatives, and B is contingently 
resent with no A, it is clear that B may be contingently 
resent with every A; bnt this is false, for if 
lis is contingent to aU of that, it is not Decessary '' 
lat tbat should be contingent to tliis, wherefore a negative 
Eontingent) is not Convertible. Moreover, there is nothing 
) prevent A being contingent to no B, but B not necessarily 
resent with a certain A, e. g. " whiteness " may happen not 
ii be present with every "man," (for it may also happen) to 
e present ; but it is not true to say, that man is contingently 

it with nothing "white," for he ia necestarib/ not pre- 
snt with many things (white), and the necessary is not tlie 
Dntingent. Neither can it be shown convertible per impoB- 
" 'le, as if a man should think, since it is false that B is con- 

jently present with no A, that it ia true that it 
&.) is not contingent to no one (B), for these are 
" uion and negation ; bat if this be true B is necessarily 

it with a certain A, therefore A ia also with a certain B, 
at this is impossible, since it does not follow if B is not con- 
ngent to no A, that it is necessarily present with a certain A. 
")r not to be contingent to no individual, is pre- 
cated two ways, the one if a thing ia necessarily jIvSiSIuI'm-'' 
.eaent with something, and the other if it ia gsumij in two 
eeessarily not present with something. For what rKwi oc 'be *" 
Bcessarily is not present with a certain A, can- J^^J^"' 
Dl be truly said to be contingently not present 
itb every A; as neither can what ia necessarily present 
ith a certain tiling, be truly said to be contingently present 
iib every thing ; if, then, any one thinks that because C is 

>ntingently present with every D, it is necessarily not 
resent with a certain D, he would infer falsely, for, per- 
* ince, it ia present with every D ; still because a thing ii 
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necessarily present with certain things, on this account, we 
say that it is not contingent to every individual. Wher^ore 
the being present necessarily with a certain thing, an<} the 
not being present with a certain thing necessarily, are op- 
P9sed to the being contingently present with every individual, 
and in like manner, there is a similar opposition to the being 
contingent to no individual. Hence it is evident, that when 
the contingent and non-contingent are taken, in the manner 
we first defined, not only the necessarily being present with 
a certain thing, but also the necessarily not being present 
with it, ought to be assumed ; but when this is assumed, there 
is no impossibility to a syllogism being produced, whence it 
is evident, from what we have stated, that a n^ative con- 
tingent is not convertible. 

4. From two This then being demonstrated, let A be as- 

premtees uni- gumcd Contingent to no B, but contingent to 
(E) contingent every C ; by conversion, therefore, there will not 
igure, no%Uo- ^ * syllogism, for it has been said that a proposi- 
gism iB con- tion of this kind is inconvertible, neither, however, 
structe . ^jj there be by a deduction per impossibile. For 

B being assumed contingently present with every C, nothing 
false will happen, for A may contingently be present with 
J every, and with no C* * In short, if there is a 
• " P • • syllogism, it is clear that it will be of the contin- 
gent, (because neither proposition is assumed as de inesse,) 
and this either affirmative, or negative ; it is possible, how- 
ever, in neither way, since, if the affirmative be assumed, it 
can be shown by the terms, that it is not contingently present ; 
but if the negative, that the conclusion is not contingent, but 
necessary. For let A be " white," B "man," and C "horse," A 
therefore, i. e. "whiteness," is contingently present with every 
individual of the one, though with no individual of the other, 

' Ex. 1. It happens that no B is A It happens that no B is A 

It happens that every G is A It is necessary that every or 

some C should be B 
• * • It happens that no G is B. . * . It happens that every or some 

G is not A. 

I have followed Waltz here. Buhle reads the letters and statement ol 
premises differently. 

Ex. 2. It happens that no man is white 

It happens that every horse is white 

It is necessary that no horse should be a man. 
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^^Ht B is neither contingenlly present, nor yet contingentlj' 
^Hpt present, with C. It is evident that it is not cootingenlly 
^^pesent, for no "horse" is "a ninn," but neither does it hap- 
H pm not tfj be present, for it is ntxessary that no " horse " 
should be "a man," and the necessary is not the , 
contingent, wherefore tliere is no syllogism." This s"! ■' 

inay be also similarly shown, if the negative be transposed,' 
^TBd if both propositions be assumed afSrinativo, . 
V negative, for the demonstration will be by the *"* 

terms.f When one proposition also is uni- i. Norftomou 
1, but the other particular, or both particular JS« ^., « 
W indefinite, or in whatever other way it is pos- ^V" >"■ "' ^ 
fliWe to change the propositions, for the demon- 
stration will always be through the same tetms.t ' Eiuiipiii(i' 
" e it is clear that if both propositions are as- 
1 contingent there is no syllogism.' 

, XTin. — Of Syliogmnt with one Prepaiition limple, and tht 
other contingent, in the second Figure, 



3 proposition signifies inesse, but the other i 

s contingent, the affirmative proposition being f 

mple, but the negative contingent, there will ■ 

3ver be a ayllogism, neither if the terms be as* ' 

1. If the major affirm, and Ifae minor deny. 

Ex, 3. It happens that f *^'''^ j m»n ia wtilo 



It happens ihit I ^^ 
II is necessary that a 



I. 1 1 happens thai 

U whin 

It hifpei 



tliat aome horse 



I horse should be a man. 
It happens that some OMU 

{ i^aot! "■'"'' 
It happens that { ""^ ) horw ii 



It happe 
It liappi 



necessary that no horse should be 
ince is omitted by Taylor. 
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the other eom- sumed universally, or partiallj, still the demcna- 
*^*^** stration will be the same, and by the same tennai 

yet when the affirmative is contingent, but the negative sim- 
ple, there will be a syllogism. For let A be assnmed present 
with no B, but contingent with every C, ttien by 
conversion of the negative, B will be present witJ^ 
no A, but A is contingent to every C, therefore there is a 
syllogism in the first figure, that B is contingent to no G. 
So qIso if the negative be added to C ; but if both propositions 
be negative, and one signifies the simple, but the other the 
contingent non-inesse, from these assumed propositions nothing 
i^ece^sary is inferred, but the contingent proposition being 
converted, 1 there is a syllogism, wherein. $ is contingently 
p^es^nt with no C, as in the former, for ag^^ tliere will bo 
t'he first figure. If, however^ bpth propositions be assumued 

^ If the contingent negative proposition be changed into an affirmative. 

^^. I. It happeu^ tiyit every animal It happens that every horse is well 

is well 

Every man is well Every man is well 

It is necessaiy tl^at every man It is necessary that no man should 

should be an animal. be a horse. 

Ev^ry aj)inaal is well Every horse is well 

It happens that every man is It happens that every man is well 

well 

It is necessary that every man It is necessary that no man should 

should be an animal. be a horse. 

Ex. 2. It happens that no animal is It happens that no horse is well 

well 

Some man is well Some man is well 

It is necessary that every man It is necessary that no man should 

l)^piUii be an animaL be a horse. 

Every animal is well Every horse is well 

It happens that' some man is It happens that some man is not 

hot well; well 

It is necessary that every man It is necessary tha^ no man should 

should be an imimal. be a horse. 

Ex. 3. Some animal | •? ^^^ } well Some horse ] If «ot r well 

It happens that some, man It happens that some man 

It is negamgrlhat every man It is necessary that no man ahoald 
should be an asmal. be a horse. 



Hbap. 
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Rffirmative, there will not be n syllugiaro : let the 
terms of pi-esence be "health," "auiinal," "man," 
but of not being present with " Lealih," ■' horse," ^ 
"man."" The same will happen in the case of ^""''•('■J 
particalar syllogisms, for when the affirmative is 
pare, taken either universally, or particularly, JjUoJilmi'" 
there will be no syllogism, and this is shown 
in like manner through the same terms as be- _^ . 
fore-l- But when the negative is simple, there "* 

will be a syllogism by conretsion, as in the former cases. 
AgaiD,if both premises be taken negative, and that which signi- 
fies simply the non-inesse be universal ; from these propositions 
BO necessity will result, but the contingent being converted as 
before there will be a ayllogiam. If however the negafive 
be pure but particular, there will not be a syllogism, whether 
the other premise be affirmative or negative. Neither will 
there bo one, when both propositions are assumed indefinite, 
whetheraffirmative,negati¥e,orparticular,and the ^ , . 
is the same and by the same terma.J *""" 

XIX. — 0/ SyUogivia with one Premw necetaary and the 
other eonting^l, in the leamd Figure. 
It howeverone premise signiiies the being present , buIc jn 
necessarily, but the other contingently, when the 'bew when iiw 
n^ative is necessary there will be a syllogism, aSl ^i Dl'"i- 
wherein not only the contingent but also the simple '"^ miy'b* 
Don-inesse (jnaybe inferred), but when the afflrma- cointiDcieH- 
tive (is necessary) there will be no syllogism. For '■ '^*"' 
let A be assumed necessarily present with no B, but contingent 
to every C, then by conversion of the negative neither will B be 
present with any A, but A was contingent to every C, wherefore 
there is again a syllogism in the first figure, so tliat B i^ con- 
lingently present with no C. At the same time it is shown that 
■ither is B present with any C, for let it be ossnmed to be 
U hnppL'DS that some animal It happens that aomo horse 



It ia ncccasary that m 



I demoi 
"irho 
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present, th<Tefore if A is contingent to no B, but B is present 
with a certain C, A is not contingent to a certain C, but it 
was supposed contingent to every C, and it may be shown 
after the same manner, if the negative be added to C. Again, 
2. ca«eof ane- ^®' *^® affirmative proposition be necessary, but 
cessary affirm- the Other negative and contingent, and let A be 
*^^^®' contingent to no B, but necessarily present with 

every C ; now when the terms are thus, there will be no syl- 
logism, for it may happen that B is necessarily not present 
with C. Let A be " white," B " man," C " a swan ;" «* white- 
ness," then, is necessarily present with " a swan," but is con- 
tingent to no " man," and " man " is necessarily present with 
no "swan;" therefore that there will be no syllogism of the 
, /, V contingent is palpable, for what is necessary is not 
.Ex«npie(i.) ^„ti„|e„t,„'' fetneitherwrntherebeasyllogism 

of the necessary, for the latter is either inferred from two ne- 
cessary premises, or from a negative (necessary premise) ; be- 
sides, from these data it follows that B may be present with 
C, for there is nothing to prevent C from being under B, and 
A from being contingent to every B, and necessarily present 
with C, as if C is "awake," B "animal," and A "motion ;" 
for " motion " is necessarily present with whatever is " awake," 
but contingent to every " animal," and every thing which is 
t Exam le (2 ) " awake " is " an animal."t Hence it appears 
that neither the non-inesse is inferred, since if the 
terms are thus the inesse is necessary, nor when the enunci- 
^.tions are opposite,^ so that there will be no syllogism. There 

^ Ex. 1. It happens that no man is white 

It is necessary that eyery swan should be white 
It is necessary that no swan should be a man. 

Ex. 2. It happens that no animal is moved 

It is necessary that every thing awake should be moved 
Every thing awake is an animal. 

Alexander Aphrodisiensis observes that the example would be clearer, 
I ** walking " were assumed instead of ** awake," because it is more ob- 
viously necessary that a thing which walks should be " moved," than a 
thing which is awake. 

' " Will there be a syllogism from such propositions " — there is an el- 
lipse of these words here. The case is that neither a contingent nor ne- 
cessary affirmation ia to be inferred, since sometimes the non-inesse is 
secessaiy. 
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ill be also b similar demonstration if the affirm- H 
live premise be transposed, 1 iit if the propoai- ^^^'^"' H 
ons ai'e of the same charader, when they are H 
^alive, a sjltogiam is always formed, the contingcnl pro- H 


e aeeuined necesaarily not present with B, and contingpnily H 
Dt present with C, then the propositions being converted, B H 


Ei. 3. Il ia ntPesaary thit every 

]l is naeesKiry thai no m 
S. 4. It Lappens tlut no man ia 

white 
llianecessnTTlliatEOincswui 

Bhoulil be whilo 
It IB DECcBsify lint no Bwan 

Ehould be « nun. 


swan should be idule 1 
« is white 1 

an should be a swan. J 
It happens that no animal is moved J 


awake should ho moved ■ 

It ia Beceasary that every Ihing ■ 

awake should be an ammal. ■ 


It is neccssar}' Ihat every swan should be white ■ 

Jl bappena that some man is not white ■ 

Il it necessaiy Ihut no man Ehonld be a swan. ■ 

1.5. Il is necessary Ihat eveiy II happens thai every man ia white H 

■wan should be white ■ 

Il happeDB Ihat some man is It is necessary diat aome awnn ■ 

a awan ehould be while ■ 

11 is neccsEary that no man It ia necessary that no awan should ■ 

should be a swan. be a man. ■ 


It is oecessaty that some swan 

should be white 
It happena that every man is 

white 
It is necBssary ibat no man 

should be a swan. 


It happens that some man is white 

It is necessary that every swan 

should be while 
It is netesBary that no awan ahould 


S. 6, It happena that some animal 


It happens that some anima! 


ll is necesaary that some man 


It is necessary ihat aotaothing in- 


•^""'M^olbel-'^'^ 


aniinale should ( ^^^ ^^ } white 


II is necessary thai every man 
should he an animal 


Il is nece^ary llmt nothing in. 
animate ahould be an animal. 


It is necessary that some ani- 


It is necessary that some animal 


mal ahould | ^*^ ^^ } while 


^''"'•'M^otbe}"'"* 


It happens that some man 


Il happens that Eomething in- 


(■:.„)-■ 

It is neccfiaary that every man 
•hould be an animal 


animato J !* t white 

It is ncccssar; that nothing in- 

animato ahonia be an ammaJ. 
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18 pnjsent with no A, and A is contingent with every C, and 
the first figure is produced ; the same would also occur if the 
negation belongs to C. But if both propositions be affirma- 
tive, there will not be a syllogism, clearly not of 

4. Case of both .x. • p *v • 

afflrmatiye. the non-incsse, nor of the necessary non-inesse, 
because a negative premise is not assumed, nei- 
ther in the simple, nor in the necessary inesse. Neither, 
again, will there be a syllogism of the contingent non- 
inesse, for necessary terms being assumed, B will not be pre- 
sent with C, e. g. if Abe assumed "white," B "a swan," and 
C '^man ;" nor will there be from opposite affirmations, since 
B has been shown necessarily not present with C, in shorty 
» E \ (3) tlierefore, a syllogism will not be produced.* It 
will happen the same in particular syllogisms, for 
when the negative is universal and necessary, 
•yiiogisms.'^^ there will always be a syllogism of the contingent-, 
and of the non-inesse, but the demonstration will 
be by conversion ; still, when the affirmative (is necessary)^ 
there will never be a syllogism, and this may be shown in 
XV ^ iA^ the same way as in the universals, and by the 

t Example (4.) j. •^ twt t i. j-i. • 

same terms.j Nor when both premises are as- 
j Example (5 ) ^umcd affirmative, for of this there is the same 

demonstration as before,;^ but when both are ne- 
gative, and that which signifies the non-inesse is universal, 
and necessary ; the necessary will not be concluded through 
the propositions, but the contingent being converted, there 
will be a syllogism as before. If however both propositions are 
laid down indefinite, or particular, there will not be a syllogism, 
4 Example (6 ) ^^^ *^® demonstration is the same, and by the 

same terms. § 

It appears then, from what we have said, that an universal, 

and necessary negative being assumed, there is always a 

syllogism, not only of the contingent, but also of the simple 

8 Conclusion ^on-inesse ; but with a necessary affirmative, there 

;cf. cap. 18.) wil^ never be a syllogism ; «dso that when the 

terms subsist in the same manner, in necessary, 
»3 in simple propositions, there is, and is not, a syllogism; 
lastly, that all these syllogisms are incomplete, and that they 
are completed through the above-mentioned figures.* 

* Although all incomplete syllogisms are completed through the fixit 
figure, yet some are, after a manner, rendered more useful through anothflff 
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Chat. XX. — OfSylloffismi with hoih PropoiilioTii cvntinffent 

in the third figure. 

Ik the last figure, wben both premises are contin- 
gent, and when only one is contingent, there will ^ic'fo"'"^ 
be a eyllc^sm, therefore when the prtmbes sig- Jj^""" °'"^ 
Ify the contingent, the conclusion will also be 
intingent ; also if one premise signifies the contingent, but 
other, the simple inesse. Still when one premise ia ss- 
~ neceasarj, if it be affirmative, there will not he a conclu- 
iQ either necessary or simple, if on the eonlrary it is nega- 
s, there will be a syllogism of the simple non-inesso as he- 
theee however the contingent roust be similarly taken 
the conclusions. First then let the premises , B„,hpre- 
Contingent, and let A and B be contingently miwi coniin- 
'sent with every C ; since therefore a particular ''" 

vertible, hut B is contingent to every C, 
'C will also be coniingenl to a certain B, therefore if A is con- 
tingent to every C, but C is contingent lo a certain B, it is 
necessary also that A should be contingent to a cerwin B, fctr 
ihe first figure is produced. If agtun A is con- , 
tingently present with no C, but B with every C, 
A roust also of necessity be contingenily not present with a 
certain B, for again there will be ibe first figure by conver- 
uon ;' but if both propositions be assumed negative from these 
necessary will not result, but the propositions j 
!ng converted there will be a syllogism as be- 

For if A and B are contingently not present with C, 

as by chDDEing the contingent ufUnnative propositioa into &b 
twgBlire. 

' Tbat ia, b; cosTeisioQ of the minor. 

Bx. 1. It happens tliat something white j j! „„[ I ^° animal 

It happens that something while j |^ n^j [ ^ man 

It is naceasai? ibal every man should be on animal 

It happens that something vhite I - , i a horse 

It happens Uial something while 1 J^ „o^j amu 

no mun should be a hoiwb 
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if the contingently not present be changed, there will again be 

the first figure by conversion. If however one 
i'nivereSimd* term be universal but the other particular, when 
tkaih?*' P**" they are so, as in the case of simple inesse, there 

will, and wiU not, be a syllogism ; for let A be 
contingently present with every C, and B present with 
a certain C, there will again be the first figure by con- 
version of the particular proposition, since if A is contingent 
to every C, and C to a certain B, A is also contingent to a 
certain B, and in like manner if the universal be joined to B 
g C. This also will be produced in a similar way 

if A C be negative, but B C afiirmative, for again 
we shall have the first figure by conversion, if however both 
are negative, the one universal and the other particular, by 
the assumed propositions there will not be a syllogism, but 
6. Both parti- t^^rc wiU be whcu they are converted as before. 
cuiar or indefi- Lastly, when both are indefinite or particular, 

there will not be a syllogism, for A must neces* 

sarily be present with every and with no B, let the terms 

de inesse be "animaV' "mwa," "white," and de non-in* 

^ _ , ,, , esse " horse," " man,** " white," the middle term 

"^'"^'•^ "white." • 

Chap. XXI. — Of SylhgwrM mtk one Proposition contingent and 

the other simple in the third Figure, 

1. Rule of con- ^ howevcr ouc premise signifies the inesse, but 
Bequence— a the Other the Contingent, the conclusion will be 
^n^^from that a thing is contingent to, and not that it is 
and wwther present with (another), and there will be a syllo- 
contingent pre- gism, the terms subsisting in the same manner as 
li^^i.) tl^e previous ones. For, first, let them be aflirm- 

i8t case, Both ative,^ and let A be in every C, but B contingent 
rma ive. ^^j^ every C ; B C then being converted there 
will be the first figure, and the conclusion will be that A is 
contingently present with a certain B, for when one premise 
in the first figure signifies the contingent, the conclusion also 
2nd, Minor sfm- was Contingent. In like manner if the proposition 
SiofSSii?' B C« be of the simple inesse, but the proposition 

> ** Predicatiye."— Ayerrcts. ' Hut m^ the minor. . 
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A C be contingent, ond if A C be negalite, but ,-ent no u«a- 
B C affirmative, and tUher of tbem be pure ; in "** 
both wajs the conolusion will be contingent, since again there 
arises the first figure. Now it baa been ahown that where 
one premise in that fignre signifies the contingent, tlie coD- 
elusion also will be conlitigent; if however the negative 
b« Minesed to the minor premise, or both be as- 
Bumed as negative, through the propoBitions laid g^ij,,'^'^,'"'! 
down themselves, there will not indeed be a ayHo- [j™ '"o" "ifg*' 
gism, bat by their conversion " there will be, as in gitm'iemiu. 
the former cases, 

Nevertbelesa if one premise be universal and 4. Cun d 
the other parlieular, yet botli affirmative, or the i'*"*™'"'- 
universal negative but the particular affirmative, there will 
be the same mode of syllogisms ; for all are com- 
pleted by the first figure, so that it is evident lliere 
will be & syllogism of the contingent and not of the inesse. 
If however the affirmative be universal and the negative par 
(jcular, the demonstration will be per impossibile ; 
for let B be with every C and A happen not to be 
witEi a certain C, it is necessary then that A should happen not 
to be with a certain B, since if A is necessarily with every B, 
but Bis assumed lobe with every C, A will necessarily be with 
every C, which was demonstrated before^ but by hypothesis 
A h^pens not to be with a certain C. 

Whenbothpremisesare assumed indefinite, or particular, there 
willnotheasyllogism, and the demonstration it 
same as in uuiversals,' and by the same terms 

' M^OT. ' i. e. IhenegBtive eonlingent being diangpd inloaflirmalivc. 

' Alexander Aphtodis. thinks we ibonld read i) icai i-ni tuv K iu^e- 
rfpHV ivlixpff^-'V, (instead of Ij jcai ivTOls raBoXov,) i. e. which was 
in BjllogiBma, bolh tho propoaitions of which are conlingenl.—Tttylor, 
Jolioa Facius, and ilell approve of this Emendation, but I agree with 
~' ^n Ihinldng it nnneceHsary. Cf. cap. 20, aod 21, 

Ex. . Somelhing while j j^ not I "" '"i™*! 

It happens that something while { '^ ,^ , [ a man 
Itu necessary that ever? man should be an animal. 
EomeUiiBg while j J^ ^^^^ j a horse 
It happens Iliat BomiOiing while 1 1^ ^^^ j a mm 
Jl ii necessary that no man shuuld be a borso. 



1 
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Chap. XXII. — Of SyUogimis with one Premise necessary, and the 

other contingent in the third Figure. 

If one premise be necessary, but the other con- 
univim^'to tingent, the terms being affirmatiTe there will be 
the third flffure, alwavs a svllosism fjS the contingent; but wheB 

with one neoet- • /n x* t. x xi. xi_ x^ •!» xi. 

Miy, and the One IS affirmative but the other n^ative, if the 
mt'wemiSe affinnative be necessary there will be a syllogism 
of the contingent non-inesse ; if however it be 
negative, there will be one both of the contingent and of the 
absolute non-inesse. There will not however be a syllogism 
of the necessary non-inesse, as neither in the other figureck 
Let then, first, the terms be affirmative, and let A be neces- 
• Eaeb propo- ^^ty Ynth. every C, but B happen to be with every 
•ition, aftnoa- C ; therefore since A is necessarily with every C^ 
^^^^' but C is contingent to a certain B, A will also be 

contingently, and not necessarily, with some certain B ; for thus 
it is concluded in the first figure. It can be similarly proved 
» Example (u ^^ ^ ^ ^ assumed as necessary, but A C contin- 
gent.* 

s. M^jor nega- ^g^^^^y ^^^ ^^^ premise be affirmative, but the 
tive, minor other negative, and let the affirmative be neces- 
sary ; let also A happen to be with no C, but let B 
necessarily be with every C ; again there will be the first figure )} 

It happens that something white { ^? n^t { t^ animal 

Something white 1 1^ . | a man 

It is necessary that every man should be an anisial. 

It happens that some animal | |f . | a hoise 

Something white { j^nQ^ W man 

It is necessary that no man should be a horse. 

Bx. 1. It happens that every man is It happens that every man ii 

white white 

It is necessary that every man It is necessary that some ani* 

should be an animal mal should be a man 

• * . It happens that some animal . * . It happens that some animal 

is white is white. 
* Taylor inserts here — " and the conclusion will be contingent, bat boI 
pure'* — which is omitted by Waltz. 
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the DegatJTe premise eigniGes the being crmttngeiit it U 
ideQt therefore that the conclusion will be coniingent, tor 
hen the premises were thus in the first figure, the concliit'ion 
was also contingent. But if the negative premiae be netfs- 
saiy, the conciusion will be that it is contingent, not to be wiili 
something, and that it is not with it; for let A be supposed 
necessarily not with C, but contingent to every B, then llie 
affirmative proposition B C being converted, there will tx ihe 
first figure, and the negative premise will be necessary. But 
when Ibe premises are thus, it results that A happens not to 
be with acertain C,and that it is not with it; wherelbre it is ne- 
cessary also that A should not be willia certain B. 
(When however the minor premise is assumed ne- 
gative there will be a syllogism, if that be contingent liy the 
|>i«mi3e b^ng converted as in the former cases, but if it be ne- 
ceaeary there will not be, for it isnecessarylobe with every, and 
happens to be with none ; let the terms of being with every in- 
dividual, be "sleep,"a "sleeping horse," "man ; 
being with none "sleep,"a "waking horse," "ma 

It will happen in the flame way, if one term ue 
joined to the middle universaUy, but the other tioS^"' ^" 
{tarUally, for both being affirmative there will be 
K syllt^ara of the contingent, and not of the absolute, also 
when the one is assumed as negative but the other affirmative, 
and the affirmative is necessary. But when the negative is 
Decessary, the conclusion will also be of the nut being present 
with i for there will be the same mode of demon el ml ion, 
whether the terms are universal or not universal, since il is 
that the syllogisms be completed by the first figure. 



™i^.(i.) 



that it is requisite that the same should result, i 
It happeos thai ei 



Ex. 2. It happens that every 

II is neceisBiy that no 

Ehould 'bf a alee ping 

It ia necessary thnt t 

Bleeping horse Hlion Id I 

iKa- 3. Il happens ihut some msn It 

It if Dfeessaiy that no mail It 
sliould be a sleeping horse 

It is necessary tlial every It 

flleeping horse should sleep, 
k in aj'ttugisms of the first figure. 



horae should steep. 



waking 
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as in those.* When however the negative, universally as- 
sumed, is joined to the less extreme, if it be contingent, thei6 
will be a syllogism by conversion, but if it be necessary there 
will not be, and this may be shown in the same mode as in 
♦ Exam le '8 ) ^^^i^^rsalfl, and by the same terms.f Wherefore 
' * in this figure it it is evident^ when and how there 
will be a syllogism,^ and when of the contingent, and when of 
the absolute, all abo it is clear are imperfect, and are perfected 
by the first figure. 

Chap. XXm. — It is demonstrated that every SyUogiem is completed 

by the first Figure, 

That the syllogisms then in these figures are com« 
J^SJ^'S' Pleted by the universal syllogisms in the first 
proving that figure, and are reduced to these, is evident from 
reSSte from*"* what has been said ; but that in short every syllo- 
?he firat*fiirare ^^^^ ^^ thus, wiU now be evident, when it shall be 

shown that every syllogism is produced by some 
one of these figures. 

It is then necessary that every demonstration, 
must demon- and cvcry syllogism, should show either something 
fu'S*un^ve«^ inesse or non-inesse, and this either universally 
ally or particu- or partially, moreover either ostensively or hj 
ten^ref ^^^^ °* hypothesis. A part however of that which is by 

hypothesis is produced per impossibile, therefore 
let us first speak of the ostensive (syllogisms), and when these 
are shown, it will be evident also in the case of those lead- 
ing to the impossibile, and generally of those by hypothesis. 
3. For a sim- If then it is necessary to syllogize A of B either 
we must h*ave ^ being with or as not being with, we must as- 
twoproposi- sume something of something, if then A be as- 
**°°*' sumed of B, that which was from the first (pro- 

posed) will be assumed (to be proved), but if A be assumed 
of C, but C of nothing, nor any thing else of it, nor of A, there 
will be no syllogism, for there is no necessary result from as- 
suming one thing of one, so that we must take another pre- 
mise. If then A be assumed of something else, or something 

' In syllogisms of the third. 

' i. e. there will be a syllogism from both propositions being contin* 
gent, or from one being pnre and the other contingent, or from one 
wry and the other contingent. 
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else of A, or of C, there is nothing to Iiinilf r a sjUogistD, it 
will not however appertain 1o B ' from the assumptions. Nor 
when C is predictiied of Bomelhing elae, and that of another, 
and this last of a third,' if none of these belong to B, neither 
thus will there be a syllogism with reference to B, since in 
short; we say that there never will be a sjllogisoi of one thing 
in respect of another unless a certain middle is assumed, whicn 
refers in some way to each extreme in predication. For a 
syllogism is simply from premises, but that which pertains to 
this in rel&tion to that, is from premises belonging to this tn 
relation to that,^ but it is impossible to assume a premise re- 
lating to B, if we neither atiBrm nor deny any thing of it, or 
again of A in relation to B, if we assume nothing common, 
but affirm or deny certain peculiarities of each. 
Hence a certain middle of both must he taken, njr5d'i^™' 
which unites the predications, if there nhall be a "'J4'''' '"™ ' 
syllogiBm of one in relation to the other; now if "(ifoD^hi™- 
it is necessary to assume something common to ^1*^0^'!"'' 
both, thia happens in a threo-fold manner, (since 
we either predicate A of C, and C of B,* or C of both or 
both of C,^) but these are the before -mentioned flgares — it is 
evident that every syllogism is necessarily produced by some 
one of these figares, for there is the some reasoning, if A be 
connected with B, even through many media, for the figure in 
rasoy media will be the same. 

Wherefore that all oslensive syllogisms are i. or ijiio- 
pertlected by the above-named figures is clear, also ^'"^C'.j™" 
that those per impossibilo (are so perfected) will Liheume 
appear from these, for all syllogisms concluding """'°''- 
per impoasibile collect the false, but they prove by hypothesis 
the original proposition, when contradiction being admitted 
some impossibility results,' as for instance that the diameter of 
a square is incommensurate with the side, because, a common 
meaaure being given, the odd would he equal to the even. 

' A will EOtbe concluded of B — but aometlxiiig else- 

» i e. Co(D, D ofE, E of F. 

■ i. e. in which ihe middle is connected vilh eacli e:itrenie, 

* The first figure. • The second Hpire. • The tliird figure. 

* This, as Dr. Hesaey rennriiB, in hia valuable tnbles upon the nature o( 
BnthitneDi, corresponds very closely io Ihe dcQnilion of iXiyicTiiov IvCu- 

SlfU in tbe Bhctacic ii. 2, 15, »nd to the inslnnce given Rhetoric ii. 'H, 
He thua exhibits the operB.LiDn, which the reader vill find applied la 
^■fee itutance in the text, in table 4 of Sohcmala Rhetorics. 
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They collect tben that the odd would be equal to the even, 
but show from hypothesis that the diameter is incommen- 
surate, since a falsity occurs by contradiction. This then it 
1. What thia ^^> ^ syllogize per impossibile, namely, to show an 
kind of syUo- impossibility from the original hypothesis, so that 
gism 18. ^g Y^^ reasonings leading to the impospible, an 

ostensive syllogism of the false arises, but the original propo- 
sition is proved by hypothesis ; and we have before said 
about ostensive syllogisms, that they are perfected by these 
figures — ^it is evident that syllogisms also per impossibile will 
be formed through these figures. Likewise all others which 
are by hypothesis, for in all there is a syllogism of that which 
is assumed,* but the original proposition is proved by con- 
fession, or some other hypothesis. Now if this is true, it is 
necessary that every demonstration and syllogism should arise 
fg uo- *^*''^"g^ *^® three figures before named, and this 
giimg, k£ iwo- being shown, it is manifest that every syllogism 
SpitiSation. ^s completed in the first figure, and is reduced to 
universal syllogisms in it. 

Chap. XXIY. — Of the Quality and Quantity of the Pretnisea in 

Syllogism, — Of the Conclusion. 

1. One afflma- MOREOVER it is neccssary in every syllogism, that 
five and one one term should be affirmative and one universal, 
necewa^.ta an ^0^ without the universal there wiU not be a syllo- 
gyiiopUms. gism, or one not pertaining to the thing proposed, 
or the original (question) will be the subject of 
petition.^ For let it be proposed that pleasure from music is 

If A is B, then P is Q, 
But that P is Q is absurd. 
. * . If it is absurd to say that P is Q, it is absurd to say that A is B. 
. - . A is not B. Q. E. D. 

* irp&c> r^ furaXafiPavofuvov. — For example, in the h3rpotheticaI 
syllogism^If the soul is moved by itself it is immortal: but it is moved 
by itself, . * . it is immortal : the assumption is, the soul is moved by 
itself. The disjunctive syllogism owes its origin to the dirayw-v^ itorb 
divvaToVt one of the principal kinds of hypotheticals mentioned by Aris- 
totle, whose use of the latter expression, it is necessary to remember, is 
not opposed to categorical, but to ostensive (SuKTucbc) syllogism, as in 
this very chapter. The reader is referred, for some valuable observations 
upon this subject to note G, Appendix, Mansel's Logic Hypothetical 
syllogisms, as we employ the term, are not discussed by Aristotle ; vide 
Aldrich de Syllogismis Hypotheticis. 

* diT^oirat. Distinction is not an Aristotelian term, but the rokt 
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Bomraendable, if then any one should reqaire it to b" granted 

lliat pleasure ia commend&ble, and did not add all plengnre, 
there would not be a gyllogisni, but if that a certain pleasure 
"s 90, if indeed it is a difierent pleasure, it is nothing to tlie 
nnrpo^, but if it ia the same it is a petitio principii, this will 
lowever be more evident in diagrams, for instance, let it b« 
required to allow that the anglea at the base of an iaoscelea 
triangle are equal.' Let the lines A B be drawn to the centre of 
circle, if then he assumes the angle A C lo be equal to the 
tingle B D, not in shortrequtringittobegranled that the anglea 
of semicircles are equal, and again that C is equal lo D, nol 
■ssmning the whole (angle) of the section, if beeides he assumes 
that equal parts being taken from equal whole angles, the re- 
maining angles E F are equal, he will beg the originul (question), 
unless he assume I hat if equals are taken from equals the remain- 
ders are equal. Wherefore in all syllogism we most have nn 
universal ; univeraal is also shown from all universal terms, hut 
the particular in this or that way, so that if the 
conclusion be universal, thetexms must of necessity i!i>nc"a""un'<oi. 
be universal, but if the terms be uniTcrsal, the !,"^,'J^"„''iJ|j', 
conclusion may happen not to he universal. It hui »Die>iQin 
appears also that in every syllogism either both *"t »'iniu.'°"* 
premises or one of them must be similar to the *■ OnepiemiH * 
conclusion, I mean not only in its being affirm- the r^^mim 
fttive or negative,but in lliat it is either necessary, ^j'l'^" 
or absolute, or contingent ; we must also have " '" 

regard to other modes of predication.^ 

In a word then it is shown when there will and will not be a 
eyllogism, also when it is possible,' and when per- 
fect, and that when thereiaasyllogismitmusthave *j^fi«»pi'iJ»- 
ils terms according to aome one of the above modes. 

tlip fignrea. The MtcfBl 
on of syllogiBtic inquiry, 
Lhe succeeding ohaiiten, u ctimpiueii in 
tlie old mciDorial — " DiaU-ibuas Medium," etc. 

Thin U demonatmted in one way bjr Enclid, and in anotlier by Pap- 
See also Proclus Coramen, lib. 1. Euclid. Elem. One of the ftva 
ModeB of lhe "petilio principii," is not in form diaticguishiiblo from iho 
leirililDBte syllogism. Conf. Tn[,. viii. 13; Anal. Fr. ii. 16. 
* A> (he impossible, probable, etc. 
By poBaihle hare he means an imperfect, which mny be broughl into 
ifect Byllogism. For the elucidalion of this chapicr and (he foUinr- 
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Chaf. ^^Y.-^Every SyUogism consists of only three Terms, and 

of two Premises, 

1. Demonstia- It appears that every demonstration will be hj 
^by*tS«e*^ three terms and no more, unless the same con- 
termg only— clusion should result through different ^ arguments, 
^**^'- as E « through A B,^ and through C D/ or through 

. A B, A C, and B C, for there is nothing to piievent manj 
media subsisting of the same (conclusions). But these being 
(many), there is not one syllogism, but many syllogisms ; or 
again, when each of the propositions A B is assumed by syl- 
logism, as A through D E,^ and again B through 
GthlfmS^n'' F G,* or when the one is by induction,^ but the 
other by syllogism. Thus in this manner indeed 
there are many syllogisms, for there are many conclusions, as 
A and B and C, and if there are not many but one, it is thus 
2 Th possible, that the same conclusion may arise 

conclusion may through many syllogisms, but in order that C may 
many^Ho- ^ proved through A B, it is impossible.*)" For 
irbms. let the conclusion be E, collected from A B C D, 

there should be ^^ ^^ then neccssary that some one of these should 
more than ]yQ assumed with reference to something else, as a 
whole, but another as a part, for this has been 
shown before, that when there is a syllogism, some of the 
terms should necessarily thus subsist ; let then A be thus with 
reference to B, from these there is a certain conclusion, which 
is either E or C or D, or some other different from these. 

ing more particularly, the reader is referred to Mansel's, Whately's^ and 
HUl's Logic. 

' The Leipsic copy omits the example, and Taylor's reading is some- 
what different to that of Ayerrois, Buhle, and Waitz. By demon* 
Btration Aristotle here means syllogism generally. 

' The conclusion. - ' A the major, B the minor. 

* G the major, D tlie minor. 

' A the major of the prosyllogism in which the major of the principal 
grllogism is proved — E the minor of the same. Though in the first port 
£ signifies the conclusion of the principal syllogism, yet the conclusion it 
at present called G. — Taylor. 

* As far as induction is logical at all, in its process it is equally formal 
with, though it proceeds in an iurerse order to> syllogism. It is defined 
by Aristotle, proving the major term of the middle by means of the minor. 
Anal. Pr. ii. 23. The Sorites is not recognised distinctively by Aristotle, 
though, as Melancthon observes, it is implied in Cat. 3, and is alluded to 
in this chapter ; its distinct exposition is attributed to the Stoics. 
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"Stow if E ie concluded, the syllogism would be from A B 
ftlone, but if C D are 80 as that the one is universal, and the 
odier particular, something alao will result from these which 
Trill either be £ or A or B, or Bomethiug else different from 
thes^ and if E is collected, or A or B, there will be 
«ther man}' sj'Uogigro.i, or, as it was ahown possible, the same 
thing will happen to be collected through many terms. If, 
however, any thing else ditTerent from these is collected, there 
will be many Bjllogisms unconnected with each other ; but if 
C is not BO with respect to D, aa to produce a syllogism, they 
wiU be assumed to no purpose, except for the sake of induction 
or coDcealmeot, or something of the sort. Still if from A B, 
Dot E, but some other concludon is produced, and from C D, 
either one of these, or something different from (liese, monj 

dlogisoiE arise, yet not of the subject, for it was supposed 

it the syllogism is of E. I^ agtun, there is no conclusioD 

C D, it will happen that they are assumed in vfun, and 

syllogism is not of the primary problem, so that il is evi- 

int that every demonstration and every syllogism will be 
through three terms only.' 

This then being apparent, it is alEO clear that ^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^^ 
a syllc^Bm consists of two premises and no more ; temi aie in- 
fbr three terms are two premises, unless some- prop^ii^n"" 
thing is assumed over and above, as we observed viiic AWtich 
at first, for the perfection of the syllogiems, " *''' 
Hence it appears, that in the syllogistic discourse, in which 
the premises, through which the principal conclusion is col' 
lected, ore not even, — (for it is requisite that s<Hjie of the 
former conclusions should be premises,) — this discourse is 
either not syllogistically constructed,' or has required more 
than is necessary to the thesis. 

"When then the ayllogisma are taken according to the prin- 
tapei propositions, every syllogism will consist of propositions 

' The pTot^llogism, or a: 
Bsed to ptDTe DDL- of the preiniseB ot 
Anal. Pr. i. 3S. Bieac, «ol. i. p. 157. 
' Taylor errooeauslj uses the nctive here, contrary to Wakz and 

IIS, the laller liaoalatei (auiXi\6yiaTai) aimilnily lo Uie rendering 

— " eat miiocinatu." AriEloile calla a ihesia, tho consequent " «i- 
t, ■yllngumiim speclata," an Aldrich eajs, that in, the "problvtn," 
incBlion," rb Z^riviicvoy — the latit, howevei, is uaed mere eilmiiivBly 
h ntaiilcBtiou. Vid. An. Post, 1. 1, and ii. 3. 
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which are even, but of terms which are odd for the terms 
exceed the premises by one, and the conclusions will be half 
part of the premises.* When, however, the conclusion results 
through pro-syllogisms, or through many continued middles,^ 
as A B through C D, the multitude of terms, in 
W^&cidens like manner, will exceed the premises by one, (for 
BuSic.^* *^® ^^"'^ interpolated will be added either exter- 
nally or in the middle ; but in both ways it will 
happen that the intervab are fewer than the terms by one,) 
but the propositions are equal to the intervals, the former, 
indeed, will not always be even, but the latter odd, but alter- 
nately, when the propositions are even the terms are odd, but 
when the terms are even the propositions are odd ; for toge- 
ther with the term, one proposition is added wherever the 
term is added.^ Hence, since the propositions 
be/of terms' ^^^^ cvcn, but the terms odd, it is necessary they 
propositions, should change when the same addition is made ; 
lions in com- but the conclusions will no longer have the same 
gSma.*^^^ order, neither with respect to the terms, nor to 
the propositions, for one term being added, con- 
clusions will be added less than the pre-existent terms by one, 
• The minor hecausc to the last term alone* there is no con- 
clusion made ; but to all the rest, e. g. if D is 
added to A B C, two conclusions are immediately added, the 
one to A and the other to B. The same occurs in the other 
cases also, if the term be inserted in the middle after the same 
manner, for it will not make a syllogism to one term alone, so 
that the conclusions will be many more than the terms, and 
than the propositions. 

Chap. XXYL — On the comparative Difficulty of certain Pr6biem»^ 

and by tv?uU figures they are proved,^ 

1. The oonciu- SiNCE we havc thosc particulars with which syl- 
SigamoonBti- logisms are conversant, and what is their quality 
•tutet the reiar in each figure, and in how many ways demon- 

* For there is one conclusion to two propositions. 

* As in Sorites. Vide Mansel's Logic, p. 83. 

* At the beginning, middle, or end. See Waitz, vol. i. p. 440, and 441. 
^ Edocemur hoc capite et seq., quomodo ars dialectica cohaereat com 

demonstrandi arte, Topica cum Analyticis. Waits. 
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itration takes place, it is alao manifest to us, ^''"ixtrti 
irhat kind of problem ia difficult, and nbat easy EnuinirmEian 
of proofs for that which b concluded in manj jJiIXTbTM- 
figurea, and throQgh many cases, is more easy, but «»i<i flgurn. 

is in fewer figures, and by fewer cases, is more difficult. 

liversal affirmative then ia proved through the first figure 
fttone, and by this in one way only ; but a negative, botli 
Ihroagh the firat and through the middle, throngh the ftrst in 
one way, but through the middle in two ways ; the particular 
ftffirniative again through the first and through the last, in one 
way through the first figure, but in three ways through the 
last ; lastly, the particular negative is proved in all the figures, 
but in the first in one way, in the middle in two ways, and in 
the last in three ways. Hence it appears most 
difficult to construct an universal affirmative, but cuiFior^™* 

easy to subvert it, in short, universals are IfJJi"","'"' 
easier to subvert than particulars, because the 
former are Bubverled, whether a thing is present with nothing, 
or ia not with a certun thing, of which the one, namely, the not 
being with acertatn tiling, is proved in all the figures, and th6 
Other, the being willi nothing, is proved in two. The samemode 
Also prevails in the case of negatives, for the original proposition 
IB subverted, whether a thing is with every, or with a crrlain 
individual,' nowthi.'^was in two figures. In particular problems 
there ia one way (of confutation), either by showing a thing 
to be with eveiy, or with no individual, and parti- j p^icni»ri 
liar problems are easier of construction, for they pjuicrotcon- 
«in more figures, and through more modes.* In 
short, we ought not to forget that it is possible to confute 
nniversal mutually through particular problems, and these 

^h universal, yet we cannot construct universal through 

particular, but the latter may be through the former, at the 

me time that it is easier to subvert than to construct is pltun. 

In what manner then every syllogism arises, through how 

' Thia dsuae is omitted by Taylor. 

' ArisloUe emplojB irruiric here in the sense of Tp6irot, which Islter k 

C BO ArielotelJAii expreesioD, except, aa some think, in cap. 28 of this 

_ ak- Hb shows in each figure what propositionol combinalions are 

admiisibie. Id Apuleius there ig a diatinclion between modi, or moduli. 

■nd coiyugstionesi the fnnnei rcfeniug to cgmbinaliona of three props. 

4tfuaii% iLe latter to those of two. 
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many terms and premises, how they subsist with 
tioS***^^*^*^ reference to each other, also what sort of problem 

may be proved in each figure, and what in many 
and in fewer modes, may be gathered from what has been said.* 

CHAP. XXYTL—Of the Invention and Construction of Syllogisnu* 

1. How to pro- We must now describe how we may always obtain 
Itoml^^^nn * P^ovision of syllogisms for a proposed question, 
certain princi- and in what way we may assume principles about 
P^®*' each, for perhaps it is not only requisite to con- 
sider the production of syllogisms, but also to possess the 
power of forming them. 

2. The seyerai ^^ ^^ beings then, some are of such a nature 
•ortiofprcdi- as not to be truly predicated universally of any 
cannot be tniif thing elsc, as ''Cleon," and "CaUias," that which 
vereSk^of'*"*" ^ singular,^ and that which is sensible, but others 
other than in- are predicated of these, (for each of these is man 
dividuais, etc. ^^^ animal) ; some again are predicated of others^ 
but others not previously of these ; lastly, there are some 
which are themselves predicated of others, and others of them, 
as ''man " is predicated of Callias, and " animal " of man. That 
some things therefore are naturally adapted to be predicated of 
nothing is clear, for of sensibles each is almost of such a sort, as 
not to be predicated of any thing except accidentally, for we 
sometimes say that that white thing is Socrates, and that the 
otject approaching is Callias. But that we must stop some- 
videb.i.ch.i9, where in our upward progression we will agair 
Post Anal., et ' show, for the present let this be admitted. Of thesi 
*^' things then we cannot point out another predicate 

' Ab a digest of the method of proof, we may state that 
A is proved in one figure and one mood 
£ — — two figures and three moods 
I — — two — — four 
O — — three — — six. 

Thus A is the easiest to overthrow^ and the nearest to establish : O tlic 

reverse. 

* Averrois, following the old divisions, commences his 2nd section here 
" De abundantly Propositionum." 

* The employment of singulars as predicates, is open to much oljectioa, 
in connexion with singular propositioiis. See the Thesis a^enided to 
Wallis's Logic. 
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except according to opinion, but these may bo preJicnIed uf 
others, nor can siugulara' be predicated of others, but others 
of them. It appears however that those which are ititerme- 
diate, are capable in both ways (uf demonstration), for tbey 
may be predicated of others, and othera of them, and orgii- 
menta and £]i(>culAtiona are almost aU conversant with these. 
Still it is recjuisite to assume the propositions j, howiou- 
about each thing tlius: — In the first place, the ","',''^^1^ 
subject, (by hypothesis,} the detinilions, and such thiit. in m-iifr 
peculiarities as exist of the thing ; next, whatever *" '"""""' 
things are conscqaent to the thing, and which the thing fol' 
lows ;* lastly, such as cannot be iu it ; those however which it 
cannot be in are not to be assumed, because of tlie convor^on 
of the negative. We must also distinguish in the consequents 
what things belong to "what a thing is," what are predicated 
as properties,^ and what as accidents ; also of these, those which 
are (predicated) according to opinion, and those, according to 
truth ; for the greater number any one has of 

the quicker will he light upon a conclusion, {^ b^aKHn""' 
he more true they are, the more will he de- 
inrtrate. We must too select not those which arc conse- 
quent toacertuin one, but those which follow the whole thing, 
e, g, not what follows a certain man, but what follows every 
man, for a syllogisra consists of universal propositions. If 
therefore a proposition is indefinite, it is doubtful whether it is 
universal, but when it is definite, this ia manifest. So also wo 
must select those things the whole of which a thing follows, 
for the reason given above, but the whole consequent itself 
need not be assumed to follow ; I say for instance, (it must not 
be assumed) that every " animal " is consequent to " man," or 
every science to music, but only that they are simply conse- 
quent, as we set forth,' for the other is useless and impossible,* 
as that " every man " is " every animal," or that "justice is 
every thing good." To whatever (subject) a consequent is 
attached, llie sign " every " is added ; when however the sub- 

' Taytdr here falls into his common mistake of tntnslalmg laS' 
Itaara — "purlicnlar." Avenois, "aingulatia" — ^whioh is right. 

■ Oinilled by Tayior. 
The Eiiipv, liolh by Porphyry and Aristotle, ia atmBidcred as ca-eilen- 
~ ' luiiveitible wiili iu subject, and uniwen to ihc fourlli pteilicabl«. 
IS we form propositioiu, 
Tkit is, a predicate wiih the unireisat sign. 
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ject iG comprehended by a certain thing,^ the consequent8 
of which we must assume, those which follow or which do 
not follow the universal, we are not to select in these — ^for 
they were assumed in those, since whatever are consequent to 
*^ animal," are also consequent to ** man," and as to whatever 

things are not absolutely present with in like man- 
suined.***vid? ner ; but the properties of each thing must be 
Aidrich and taken, for there are certain properties in species 

not common to genus, since it is necessary that 
certain properties should be in different species. Nor are we 
to select those in regard to the universal, which the thing com- 
prehended follows, as those which-** man" follows ought not 
to be assumed to ** animal," for it is necessary if animal fol- 
lows man that it follows all these,^ but these more properly 
belong to the selection of the antecedents of ** man." ^ We must 
also assume those which are generally consequent and antece- 
dent, for of general problems the syllogism also is from propo- 
sitions, all or some of which are general, as the conclusion of 
each syllogism resembles its principles. Lastly, we are not to 
select things consequent to all, since there wiU not be composed 
a syllogism from them, on account of a reason which will ap- 
pear from what follows. 

Chap. XXVIII. — Special Rules upon the same Subject. 

wh t h uid '^^s® therefore who desire to confirm any thing 
betheinspec- of a Certain universal, should look to the subject 
that an un™* matter of what is confirmed, in respect of which 
versai or parti- it happens to be predicated ; but of whatever ought 
ati^ or nega- to be predicated, of this, he should examine the 
^^^nst*at*d ^^ consequents ; for if one of these happens to be the 
same, one must necessarily be in the other. But 
if (it is to be proved) that a thing is not present universally 
but particularly, he must examine those which each follows,* 
for if any of these is the same, to be particularly present is 

' i. e. by an universal predicate. 
' Of which man is predicated. 

* That is, the subjects to man ought to be chosen and assamed per 
«e. The reader is referred for the rules specified here to the coalmen 
Logics, especially Whately, b. ii. c. 111. 

* The antecedent of both predicate and 8ubject« 
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tteceasary ; but wben the presence with nothing is necessnrv,' 
as to what it need not be present with,* we must look to those 
which cacnotbe present with it ;' or on the contrary, (as regards 
that) with which' it is necessary not to be present, we must 
look to those which cannot be with it, but as to what ouglit 
o be present, to the consequents. For whichever of tLesa 
•re identical, it will happen that the one is in no other, since 
Bometiines a syllogism arises in the Ural and at other tiniea in 
the middle Sgure. If however the particular non-inesse (is 
la be proved), that with which it ought not to be present, and 
tiiose which it follows, are to bo looked to ; but of that which 
wght not to be present, those must be considered, which it is 
impoBsible can be in it, for if any of these be idenljcnl the 
particular non-inesse is necessary. What has been said how- 
ever will perhaps be more clear thus. Let the consequents to 
A be B, but let those to which it is consequent be C ; those 
■gain which cannot be in it, D ; again, let the things present 
with E ho F, and those to which it is consequent, G ; lastly, 
those which cannot be in it, H. Now if a certain C and a 
certain F are identical, it is necessary that A should be with 
every E, for F is present with every E, and A with every C, 
that A is with every E ; but if C and O are identical, A 
must necessarily be with a certain E, for A follows every C, and 
E every G. If however F and D are identical, A will be with 
no B from a pro- syllogism,^ for since a negatire is convertible 
■iidFiaidenlicalwith D, A will be with no F, but Fib with every 
E i again, if B and H are the some, A will be with no E, for B 
b with every A, but with no E, far it was the same as H, 
and U was with no E. If D and G are identical, A will not 

;h a certain E, for A will not he with G, since it is not 
present with D, but 6 is tmder E, so that neither will it be 
with a certain E. Moreover if B is identical with G there will 

inverse syllogism, for G will be with every A, (since B is 
with A,) and E with B (for B is the same as G) ; still it is 
It necessary that A should be with every E, but it is neees- 

' WheD E was to be proved. 

■ L e. the subject of the question. 

■ TaylorinsertBwilhBuhleliece (Ic rd iiro^va. which altera Ibe sense. 
follow Wvtz. 

* Tbi predicate. The confusion of ihe various readings 

* la which til 
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sary that it be with a certain E, because an universal predi- 
cation may be converted into a particular one. 

Wherefore we must evidently regard what has 
tion of the^ro- been mentioned as to each part of every problem,* 
aminei ^ **" since all syllogisms are from these ; but in conse- 
quents, and the antecedents of each thing, we 
must look to first elements, and to those which are for the 
most part universal, as in the case of E we must look more to 
K F than only to F,^ but in the case of A more to K C than 
to C only. For if A is present with K C it is also present 
with F and with E,* but if it is not consequent to this, yet it 
may be consequent to F ; in like manner we must examine 
those which the thing itself is consequent to, for if it follows 
the primary, it also does those which are included under them, 
and if it does not follow these, yet it may those which are 
arranged under them.* 

Speculation then, plainly, consists of three terms and two 
propositions, and aU sjUogisms are through the 

3. Speculation \, ^ x» j /» i« a • i. ^ 

consistsof three abovc-mentioncd figures ; for A is shown present 
* ro"o8it"ionV^° ^^^^ every E, when of C and F something iden- 
tical may be assumed. Now this will be the mid- 
dle term,^ and A and E the extremes, and there is the first 
figure, but (presence with) a certain thing is shown when C 
and G are assumed identical, and this is the last figure, for G 
becomes the middle. Again, (presence with) none, when D 
and F are identical, but thus also the first figure and the 
middle are produced ; the first, because A is with no F, (since 
a negative is converted,) but F is with every E ; and the 
middle because D is with no A, but with every E. Not to 
be present also with a certain one, (is shown) when D and G 
are the same, and this is the last figure, for A will be with 
no G, and E with every G. Wherefore all syllogisms are 
evidently through the above-named figures, and we must not 
select those which are consequent to all, because no syllogism 
arises from them ; as, in short, we cannot construct from con* 

* As to both subject and predicate. 

' K F is the genus of both K and F, and K C stands in the same rela* 
tion to K and G. ' F is contained under K, and E under F. 

* Thus if " living " follows " animal," it also follows ** man," and 
though it does not follow "body," it follows that which is under " body*** 
—Taylor. 

* vis. C F-— A the major — E the minor. 
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!quent.s, nor dedace a negative through an imivere&l coase- 
, tor it must be in one, aad not in the other.' 
at other modes of speculation' also, as regarila selection, 
sre useless fw the construction of sjllt^m is apparent : for 
instance, if the consequents to each are identical, or if tlioae 
which A (ibe predicate) follows, and which can- i. oiiicrmiHia 
Dot be with E (the subject), or again those wliirh I,'',"!'^^''^?^ 
cannot concur to be with either, for no syllogism gMdaMieciioo 
arises through these. If then the consequents "f "'*'>''^^'^- 
are identical, aa B aad F, the middle figure is produced, having 
both premises affirmative ; but if those which A follows, and 
which cannot be with £, as C and H, there will be the tirat 
figure baring the minor premise negative; again, if those are 
l^^idenlical which cannot be with either, as D and H,' both pro- 
^^uiositioiiB will be negative, either in the first or in the middle 
^^Bgure : thus, however, there will b^ no means be a syllogism. 
^^m We see moreover that we must Hsaume in spc- 
^Benlatiun tlungsidentical, and not what are difierent, KiecnU'iDves- 
' or conlrnry ; first, because our inspection la for [i^''™'"".' 
the sake of the middle, aitd we must take as a theicnmiiiffEr. 
middle, not what is different, but what is identical. Jjl.'" ^^'' 
JScxX, in whatever a syllogism happens to be pro- 
duced, from tlie assumption of contrariee, or of those things 
which cannot be with the earoe, all are reduced lo the before- 
nuaed mode^ a^ if B and P are contraries, or cannot be with 
the same thing ; if these are assumed there will be a syllo- 
gism that A IB with no E : this however does not result from 
■hem, but from the above-named mode ; for B is with every 
A, and with no E, so that B must necessarily be identical 
with a certain H. Again, if B and G do not concur to be 
with the same thing, (it will follow) that A will not he with 
a certain E, and so there will be the middle figure, for B is 
> That is, he who wishes w conclude s negative oiusl lalto a middle, 
wbich concuis with one eilreme, njid not with llie other, but in the case 
cited both propositions would be affinaative— here EarnircEvaCiii', "affir- 
mauve cultigeie," la opposed to uiro<rrtptii', " negative colligere." Confer. 
WaiW, vol. i. page 45ii. 

• oeiij-nc rHv Kari rig IrXoyig i{];p(Toi. — Vide Waits, vol. i, 451, and 
Bi««e, i, p. 16G, aiao Hansel's Logic, page 79. See also the definition of 
rSwtf ^vea by Ckero (Top. ch. iL) ; the name orlginallv alluded lo ths 
pinee in which, we lank (or middle termg. Vide lUiet. ii. 36, 1 i alao nnig 
I n Top. U 1. 

' Taylor leads G, eiTJaeoDsly, 
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with every A, and with no G,* so that B must necessarily be 
identical with some H. For the impossibility of B and G 
being in the same thing, does not differ from B being the 
same as a certain H, since every thing is assumed which can- 
not be with E. 

From these observations, then, it is shown that 
^ Recapituia- j^^ syllogism arises ; but if B and F are contraries, 
B must necessarily be identical with a certain H, 
and a syllogism arises through these. Nevertheless it occurs 
to persons thus inspecting, that they look to a different way 
than the necessary, from the identity of B and H escaping 
them. 

Chap. XXIX. — The same Method applied to other than eate' 

jforieal SyUogiim*, 

1 The 8 Syllogisms which lead to the impossible subsist 

method to be in the same manner as ostensive, for these also 
Bekcung ?' *'^s® through Consequents, and those (antecedents) 
middle term in which each follows,^ and the inspection is the 
*^the^mpo88i- Same in both, for what is ostensively demonstrated 
others* ^° *^* ^^^ ^® ^^^ syllogistically inferred per impossi- 
bile, and through the same terms, and what is de- 
monstrated per impossibile, may be also proved ostensively, 
as that A is with no E. For let it be supposed to be with a cer- 
tain E, therefore since B is with every A, and A with a certain 
E, B also will be with a certain E, but it was present with none ; 
again, it may be shown that A is with a certain E^for if A is with 
no E, but E is with every H, A will be with no H, but it was 
supposed to be with every H. It will happen the same in other 
problems, for always and in all things demonstration per im- 
possibile will be from consequents, and from those which each 
follows. In every problem also there is the same considera- 
tion, whether a man wishes to syllogize ostensively, or to lead 
to the impossible, since both demonstrations are from the same 
terms, as for example, if A were shown to be with no E, because 
B happen^ to be with a certain E, which is impossible, if it is as- 
sumed that B is with no E, but with every A, it is evident that 
A will be wi th no E. Again, if it is ostensively collected that A 

* Waltz incorrectly reads E. 

' i. e. the predicate and subject of the question. 
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.h no E, to those who suppose that it is with n certain K, it 
■naj be shown per impoiisibile lo be with do £. The like will 
aUo occur in other cases, for in all we iiiuat assume some 
common term different from the Biiliji-ct terms lo which ihi're 
will ap[iertain a s)-llogism of tlie false, bo that this proposiiioD 
being converted,' but the other reinaining the some, there will 
be an ostensive sjllogisiii ihrongh thesasieterms. j. wiieninUw 
But an oslensiTe syllogiam difi'exs froin that per "'"f,^'"?,^ 
impoGsitiile, because in the oatensiveboth premises tiiiDgiinii 
are laid down according to Irutli,^ but in that "'^'' 
which leads to the impossible one is laid down falsely.* 

The-se things however will more fully appear by what fol- 
lows, when we come to apeiik of the impossible, for the pre- 
sent let so much be manileat to us, that both Ite who wishes 
to syllogize ostenaively, and per irapossibile, must observe 
these things. In other ayllogisraa indeed which are hypo- 
Ibeticol, such as those whiuh are according to transumption, 
or according to quality, the con»Ueration will be in the sub- 
ject terms, not in the original ones, but in those 
taken alWward^ but the mode of inspection will invr>iifn<ioB 
be the same ; but it U necessary also to consider, [STuXii^. 
and distinguish, in how many ways hypothetical 
■yllc^sms arise. 

Each problem then is demonstrated thus, and some of them 

) may infer Byllogistically after another method, for esajnple, 

aniversals by an hypothetical inspection of particulars, .for if 

C and H are the same, and if E is a^umed to be with H alone, 

Thnlia, the propoution being maiimed contradicting the conilubjiin af 
■yllagiam leading to Uie imposaibla. — 'raylor. 

Tbey Dre uuumcd ai true, tligugh ■omelimea fitlie. 

Am if lalte — to be coufuled by a concliuive absurility. Compnie 
S3rd diap. of ibis book of ibe AnuljUcs. In tbe pliicc juiit qiinitd 
ri iKTtt\aiiffay6iiivay is explained by Aleiander b9 B[ij>lyi!ig lo 
eondnsiye eipresaiun of tbe ayilogiaai, becoosB it is taken diJferenil; 
Ihe maimer in wbicb it wns origbiBlly enuncuiled, being at iiiat part l 
conditional agreement, and allenvurds a categOTical cani:lu«un. Fur Ibis 
reaniiD the syTlogiain la here said to be nari /icrdA.qiJ'iv, Were it nut ' 
this BiUlhority it would seem simpler to interpret iiiTdXijij/ii;, " L'bii 
of queilion. An lo Ibe bypolbeticals called nari iroirinjra, meulin 
Iwie, ve have no data for even n plauaible conjecture — Monsel. I'h 
poDDs (Scbalia, p. 17B, b. 9) says it is a syllogism. Ik ra£ fiaXXai' j 
roS i|rro><, q ic tbH iiiiiot. Vide Whalely's and Hill's Logic. Waiu 
ideDlilies boib letins, See lol. i. 'l&ti 
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A will be with every E ; and again, if D and H are the same, 
and E is predicated of H alone, (it may be shown) that A is 
with no E. Wherefore the inspection must clearly be in this 
way after the same manner both in the necessary and contin- 
gent, for the consideration is the same, and the syllogism both 
of the contingent and the absolute will be through terms the 
same in order ; in the contingent however we may assume 
things which are not with, but which may be, for it has been 
shown that by these a contingent syllogism is produced, and 
the reasoning is similar in the case of the other predications. 
From what has been said then it appears not only that it is 
. - , . allowable for all syllo^sms to be formed in this. 

4. Conclusion. ,,, i o i. « ^^ 

but that they cannot be termed m any other way, 
for every syllogism has been shown to originate through some 
one of the before-named figures, and these may not be consti- 
tuted through any other than the consequents and antecedents 
of a thing, for from these are the premises and assumption ef 
the middle, so that it is not admissible that a syllogism should 
be produced through other things. 

Chap. XXX. — The preceding method of Demonstration ttpplicable 

to all Problems, 

1. The method "^^^ ^^7 ^'^^ ^^ proceeding in all (problems), 
of demonstra- both in philosophy and in every art and discipline, 
previously!* i8° is the same, for we must collect about each of them 
JwHjabietoaii thosc things which are with, and the subjects 
losophicai in- which they are with, and be provided with as many 
^^^^' as possible of these, considering them also through 

three terms in one way subverting, but in another constructing 
according to truth (we reason) from those which are truly de- 
scribed to be inherent, but as regards dialectic syllogisms (we 
must reason) from probable propositions. Now the princi- 
ples of universal syllogisms have been mentioned, how thej 
subsist, and how we must investigate them, that we may not 
direct our attention to every thing which is said, nor to con- 
structing and subverting the same things, nor both construct- 
ing universally or particularly, nor subverting wholly or par- 
tially, but look to things fewer and definite; as to each 
however we must make a selection, as of good or of science. 
The peculiar principles indeed in every science are many. 
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^^Knce it IB the province of experience to deliver j EippriencB 
^Hbe prmeipks of every thing, for instance, I my iiio.uppinh* 
^^%iat astrological experience gives the prineiples S™™i'rraiLi 
of astrological science, for from phenomena being >" '""7 "'- 
sufficiently assumed, Batrological demonstrations ""^ 
have thus been invenlcd, so also is it in every other art aod 
science. Wherefore if tilings are asaumed wliich exist in in- 
dividuals, it is noTT our duty readily to exhibit demonstrations, 
for if as regards history nothing is omitted of what ia truly 
present with things, we shall be able about every thing of 
which there ia demonstration to discover and demonstrate this, 
and to make that clear which is naturally incapable of demon- 



Universally then we have nearly shown how amiviicai in- 
propositions ought to be selected, but we have rtucwiie"ui> 
discussed this accurately in the treatise on Dia- j^^J'^Jj^'"""' 

I' 

^^That the division through genera' is but a cer- 

lain ainall portion of the method specified, it is i^jSi'Mcaju 

easy to perceive, for division is, as it were, a weak [|i"™nieni"[t 

eyllogismj sinceit begs what it ought todemonslrate, i. a.pocic.of 

■ la Iha Topics. The diftleetic howeier of Aristotle, aa enuncialed 
hare, diflens from thai ut aa eibtbilrd iii the Topics, in that he diacusaes 
it in the Analytics as a mere foraiBl melhod uf reiu>onit;g, but in the 
To]iic8 he gives it an entirely njulerial cUttracler. Tlie dialei'tic of Plato 
corresponds more nearly -with ilia ineLapiijaica of Arislolle : again, Ite 
dialectic of Arifllotle is an art, bat his analjlic a science ; see note on 
Top. i, 1. 

' Vide Whalely, b. iii. bccl 11. 

* i. e. by which genera are divided into species by the addition of difler- 
cncea. PliM used division as a means of dcmonatratiQg detinittons, and 
the Utilily of them, according to Aristotle, consiats in employing them as 
tntt of deflnitiona when obtained. Amongst thn lattr Peripiilctlca, di- 
vision rose in estimation, and Andronieua Rhudius composed a treatise 
on the aubjecL Modern logicians have chieSy dravu Irom Bocthiua' 
workde Diiiaione. Compare Top. vi, 2. Dichotomy, or the dicision al- 
hiiled lo abore of geniiB, is approved by Arislolle whcD efl'ected bj cou- 
Uaries, but not by coDtradicIoriea, Compare Eth. Mic. vii, G; Kan^ 
' ngic, wet 113; Trend. EleiD. sect. &8; aiaa Categor. 10. 
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j^syUo. 2Lnd always infers something of prior matter.* 
Now this has first escaped the notice of all those 
who use it, and they endeavour to show that demonstration 
about essence and the very nature of a thing is possible, sp 
that they neither perceive that those who divide happen to 
syllogize, nor that it is possible in the manner we have said. 
In demonstrations therefore, when it is requisite to infer ab- 
solute presence, the middle term by which the syllogism is 
2. In demon- produced must always be less, and must not be 
Btration of the universally predicated of the first extreme, but on 
middle must the contrary, division takes the universal for the 
be 1088, and not middle term. For let animal be A, mortal B, im- 

univeTSftl in re- 

spectofthefint mortal C, and man of whom we ought to assume 
extreme. ^Yie definition D, every animal then comprehends 

either mortal or immortal, but this is that the whole of what- 
ever may be A is either B or C. Again, he who divides 
man, admits that he is animal, so that he assumes A to be 
predicated of D, hence the syllogism is that every D is either 
B or C, wherefore it is necessary for man to be either mortal 
or immortal, yet it is not necessary that animal should be 
mortal, but this is desired to be granted, which was the very 
• Exam 1 rn ^^^^S which ought to have been syllogistically in- 
ferred.* Again, taking A for mortal animal, B 
for pedestrian, C without feet, and D for man, in the same 
manner it assumes A to be either with B or C, for every mortal 
animal is either pedestrian or without feet, and that A is pre- 
dicated of D, for it has assumed that man is a mortal animal, 
80 that it is necessary that man should be either a pedestrian 

* i. e. of universals, or of things more nearly approaching to these. 

Ex. 1. Eveiy animal is either mortal or immortal 
Every man is an animal 
. * . Every man is either mortal or immortal. 

rhe conclusion here was to have been, that every man is mortal ; hoi bt 
who divides does not prove this, but desires it to be granted. 

Ex. 2. Every mortal animal is pedestrian or without feet 
Every man is a mortal animal 
. * . Every man is pedestrian or without feet 

Ex. 3. Every length is or is not commensurable 
Every diameter is a length 
• * . Every diameter is or is not commensurable. 



^HjDiiiial ur without feet, hat thnl he is pedestrian is not nfoea- 
^^nry, but thej assuiue it, »iid iWu sgain is what ^ 
^^■ney ought to have proved.* Alier this manner 
^Tt always happens to thoae who divide, namely, that they Jis- 
Boroe an univerHEil middle, nnd what tbey ought to ehovr, iinil 
the differences as extremes. lu the last place, they assert 
nothing clearly, as that it is necessary that this be a man, tir 
that the'f' question neceaaarily ia whatever it may , ^ , - 
\te, but they pursue every other way, not appre- ,o,. (vijo"' 
hending the available supplies. It is clear how- fS'tijioii noi 
ever, that by this method we can neither subvert >u(i«i>ie fm re- 
nor syllogiaticaljy infer any thing of accident or i^r v^iiu" 
property or genus, or of thoae things of which we f''J''* "f i"!*- 
are a priori ignorant as to how they subsist, as 
whether the diameter of a square be incommeusurable, for if 
it assumes every length to be dther commensurable or incimi- 
ntensursble, but the diameter of a square is a length, it will 
infer that the diameter ia either incommensurable or com- 
mensurable, and if it assumes that it is iu commensurate, it will 
Kssume what it ought to prove, wherefore that we cannot 
Bhow, for this ia the way, and by this we cannot do it ; !l-1 
Lowever the in oom men su ruble or commensurable be A, length 
S, and diameter C.f It is clear then that this 
mode of inquiry does not auit every speculation, 
neither ia useful in thoae to which it especially appears ep- 
f p ropriate, wherefore from what aonrcea, and how demoastva- 
H^^ns arise, and what we must regard in every problem, appear 
^^Bom what has been said. 

^^ Cttj 
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Chap. S.XXIL~~KeductioH of Syllogiamt to the above Figur 



How then we may reduce syllogisms to the above- , f^^^^^ ^ 

named figures must neit be told, for Ibis ia the reducing e»crjr 

remainder of the speculation, aince if we have 'ns'.'S'tht lUtoi 

noticed the production of syllogisms, and have the ^^^^^^^ 

power of inventing them, if moreover we analyze (Comtiin eh. 

Ihem when formed into the before-named figures, ^'"' 

■ Averrois commence hja third seclioa here, "de Bjllogisnioruin resa- 
lutione." Tbe word dVaytiii, andnutaVayiii', BSsigniRcalivti otredui^tion. 
' s been already commented upon ; it is employed !□ Its Bliict meaoiag at 
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our original design will have been completed. At the same 
time, what has before been said will happen to be confiiined, 
and be more evident that thej are thus from what shall now 
be said, for every truth must necessarily agree with itself in 
every respect. 

Rule i8t. First then we must endeavour to select the two 

befav*"?"ated P^opositions of a syllogism, for it is easier to di- 
ss to quantity, vide into greater than into less parts, ^ and com- 
^^ posites are greater than the things of which they 

are composed ; next we must consider whether it is in a whole 
or in a part, and if both propositions should not be assumed, 
oneself placing one of them. For those who propose the uni- 
versal* do not receive the other which is contained in it,' 
neither when they write, nor when they interrogate, or pro- 
pose these,* but omit those ^ by which these are concluded, 
and question other things to no purpose. There- 
SfaSSfe their ^re we must consider whether any thing super- 
superfluities fluous has been assumed, and any thing necessary 

and deficiencies .^^ j i , i • • ^ i ■« • i i j 

as to the proper omittcd, and ouc thing IS to be laid down, and 
«n!S»« **** **^ another to be removed, until we arrive at two 

iyllogism. . . /. . i i i 

propositions, lor without these we cannot reduce 
the sentences which are thus the subjects of question. Now 
in some it is easy to see what is deficient, but others escape 
us, and seem to be syllogisms,^ because something necessarily 
happens from the things laid down, as if it should be assumed 
that essence not being subverted, essence is not subverted,^ 
but those things being subverted, of which a thing consists, 
what is composed of these is subverted also ; for from these 

* i. e. into propositions than into terms. 

' i. e. the m^jor proposition, which is always universal in the first 
figure. 

' i. e. the minor, which stands towards the major in the relation of 
particular to universal. 

* i. e. the propositions of the principal syllogism. 

' L e. the propositions of the pro-syllogism. This last is the anteoe* 
dent in a minor premise, which makes it enthymematic. Vide Whately, 
book ii. ch. 4, sect. 7, note. 

* Vide Whately's table of Fallacies, book iii. 

' In the propositions adduced, the syllogistic form is not present, but 
syllogistic inferences may be derived from them. In the place of the 
major, we have an equivalent proposition expressed, and in place of the 
niinor — the major of the pro-syllogism proving that minor is added; tbit 
Biigor, however, is changed so far, as it is made more 'universaL 
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positions it is necessary that a part of essence should be 
essence, yst this is not concluded through the Bssuniptiuns, 
but the propositions are wanting. Again, if because man ex- 
* it is necessary that animal should he, and animal exist- 
that there ahould he essence ; then, because 
lan exislB, essence must necessarily be; hut this comMBrtha 
not yet ayllogistically inferred,' for the proposi- J^'J'"""*' 
not suhsist as we have said they should ;' 
but we are deceived in such, because something necessary 
happens from the things laid down, and because also a syllo- 
gism is something necessary. The necessary, however, is 
more extensive than the syllogism, for every syllogism is ne- 
cessary, but not every thing necessary is a sylliigism ; so that 
if any thing occurs from certain positions, we must not imme- 
diately endeavour to reduce, but first assume two propositions, 
then we must divide them into terms, in this manner, that 
term we must place as the middle which is said to be in both 
propositions, for the middle must necessarily exist in both, in 
All the figures. If then the middle predicates, 
and is predicated of, or if it indeed predicates, AiJrta'i'n iiie 
but another thing is denied of it, there will he the flp"" |° ■'*'«•> 
first figure, but if it predicates, and is denied by niubiem te- 
■ojnething, there will be the middle figure, and if Sj^i„''*"'* 
other things are predicated of it, and one thing is 
denied, but another is predicated, there will be the last figure ; 
thus the middle subsists in each figure. In a similar manner 
also, if the propositions should not he universal, for the detcr- 
Q of the middle is the same,* wherefore it is evident, 
discourse, where the same thing is not asserted more 
i-than once, a syllogism does not subsist, since the middle is 
asBUraed. As, however, we know what kiud of problem 
deduced in each figure,* in what the universal, and in what 
particular, it is clear that we must not regnrd all the 
res, but that one which is appropriate to each problem, 
whatever things are deduced in many figures, we may 
rtMD the figure of by the position of the middle. 
- e. it Lb not categorical, but hypothclicul. 
' They neilher atfinn nor deay. 

' For an universal dc«8 not differ from n particular, by renson CFf Lho 
middle tenu, but by ttie circumscriplion and dctenn::iailoii of the verbal 



* From chaplm '26. 



See H ill's Logic, i 
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Chap. XXXIIL — On Errors arising fiofn the quantity of 

Propositions. 

I. Cause of de- It frequently happens then, that we are deceived 
^fiQgSmS^* about syllogisms, on account of the necessary 
toth°*"u?"^° (conclusion), as we have before observed, and some- 
quantity of times by the resemblance^ in the position of the 
propositions, terms, which ought not to have escaped us. 

Thus if A is predicated of B, and B of C, there would 
appear a syllogism from such terms, yet neither is any thing 
necessary produced, nor a syllogism. For let A be that which 
always is; B, Aristomenes the object of intellect; and C, 
Aristomenes ; it is true then that A is with B, for Aristomenes 
is always the object of intellect ; but B is also with C, for Aristo- 
menes is Aristomenes the object of intellect, but A is not with 
C, for Aristomenes is corruptible, neither would a syllc^ism 
be formed from terms thus placed, but the universal proposi- 
tion^ A B must be assumed, but this is false,^ to think that 
every Aristomenes who is the object of intellect always exists, 
when Aristomenes is corruptible. Again, let G be Miccalns, 
B Miccalus the musician, A to die to-morrow ; B therefore is 
truly predicated of C, since Miccalus is Miccalus the musician, 
and A is truly predicated of B, for Miccalus the musician may 
die to-morrow, but A is falsely predicated of G. This case 
therefore is the same with the preceding, for it is not uni- 
versally true that Miccalus the musician will die to-morrow, 
and if this is not assumed, there would be no syllogism.^ 

This deception arises therefore from a small (matter), since 
we concede, as if there were no difference between saying 
that this thing is present with thaty and this present wm 
every individual of that, 

' In indefinites, which are mistaken for uniyersals. 
' i. e. the m^jor. 

* Because the distributiye particle " every " shows that any partictUir 
is assumed. 

* Here the fallacy arises from the mtyor not being nniyersal, for it if 
not said that every Miccalus, a musician, will die to-monow. Vide 
Appendix to HUl's Logic. 
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Chap. XXXIV.— firor oruing from inaccuraic exposition 



Deception will frequently occur from the terms i. NaiutFofd*- 
of the proposition being improperly espoundeJ,* M'tridn'o'ti™ 
aa if A should be health, B di.sfHa«, and C man, "nne iraccu- 
for it ia true to aay that A canntit be witli any B, "" ' "' *"" 
for health is with no disease, and again that Bis with every C, 
for every man is susceptible of disease, whence it would appear 
toreaiilt that health can he with no man. Now the reaHon of this 
is, that the terms are not rightly set out in expression, since 
those words which are significant of habits being changed, 
there will not be a syllf^iam, as if the word " well " were 
* iken instead of "health," and the word "ill" instead of "dia- 
icc it is not true to say, that to be well cannot be pre- 
Int with him that is ill. Now this not being assumed, there 
o syllogiam except of the contingent,' which indeed is not 
^possible, for health may happen to be with no man. Again, 
B the middle figure there will likewise be a falsity, for health 
pppens to be with no disease, but may happen to be with every 
o that disease shall be with no man.* In the third figui''; 
jfowever falsity occurs by the contingent, for it is possible that 
health and disease, science and ignorance, in short, contrai-ies, 
shall be with the same individual, but it is impossible that 
tiiey should be present with each other : this, however, differa 
fi'om the preceding obaervations,* since when ^ „., . 
niany things happen to be present with the same 
individual they also happen to be so with each other. 

Evidently then in all these cases deception arises from the 
setting forth of the terms, as if those are changed which relate 
to the habits, there is no falsity, and it is therefore apparent 

' Vide Hill, on verbal and material fallacy; also Whately, who refera 
the Ariatoteliiui division of fallacies (oi irapd vqv Xijiv and oi f£ui rijs 
Xi^ibi() Id logical and materiiil, upoD a apeuioa of corijcclure. Confer. 
Wailt, vol. iL p. 532. 

■ Because an abaliact term, "health," ia assumed for g concrete, na 

■ For a mail now ill, may not hereafter be well ; that to be ill ia pre- 
■enl with every man. therefore to be well preaent with no man. 

• This ia Bjainat lie rule laid down in ch. 2, of the next book, wherBia 
be'thowt thai the lalae cumot be coUecled &om (he true. 
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that in such propositions, what relates to halit^ must always 
be exchanged and placed for a term instead of habit.^ 

Chap. XXXY. — Middle not ahoaya to be assumed as apartiiniiar 

definite thing^ a(£ r&^i re. 

I One word ^^ ^® ^^* always necessary to seek to expound the 

cannot always terms by a uamc,^ since there will oftentimes be 

somrteraw.in- Sentences to wldch no name is attached, wherefore 

asmuchasthey it is difficult to reducc svllogisms of this kind, 

are sentences. -, , -Ln x» -lai^j -j -l 

but we shall sometimes happen to be deceived by 
such a search, for example, because a syllogism is of things im- 
mediate.* For let A^ be two right angles, B a triangle, C an 
isosceles triangle. A then is with C through B, but no longer 
with B through any thing else, for a triangle has of itself two 
right angles, so that there will not be a middle of the propo- 
sition A B,^ which is demonstrable. The middle then must 
clearly not thus be always assumed, as if it were a particular 
definite thing,^ but sometimes a sentence, which happens to be 
the case in the instance adduced. 

Chap. XXXVI. — On the arrangement of Terms, according to nami' 
nal appellation ; and of Propositions according to case* 

1. For the con- FoR the first to be in the middle, and the latter. 
8yi?ogi8rartt*8 ^^ t^® extreme, it is unnecessary to assume as if 
not always re- they wcre always predicated of each other, or in 
?erai shouiinbe like manner,^ the first of the middle, and this in 

* The concrete word " well." 

« The abstract, " health." » One word. 

* Between which there is no middle — they may be proved, howeyer, 
by a definition of the subject, as in the Post Ana. Vide Pacius and 
Biese, vol. i. p. 157 ; also Aquinas, Op. 48. cap. 1. The word dfuvog is 
used by Aristotle, either to express a proposition not proved by any 
higher middle term, (vide An. Post, i. 2, and ii. 19,) or a premise imme- 
diate, as regards its conclusion, i. e. not requiring tiie insertion of lowai 
middle terms, for connexion of its terms with those of the conclusion. 

* i. e. three angles, equal to two right. 

* A certain middle thing, signified by one word. 
' As one thing expressed by one word. 

* Aristotle distinguishes KXrjcnie and irrutanQf (which last word he nset 
for rpoTToc) the first as being nouns in the nominative case, the other tte 
oblique cases. See Hermen* c 2. * i. e. in the same caw. 
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the laati, and also likewise in tlie ease ol' non- pmiifwoi p( 
inesse. Still in so mauj ways ns lo be is predi- ■■^"utVi'M- 
cated, and nay tiling is truly naserted, it is requi- ^'XViU'rainoi 

^dte to consider that we ^gnify the ioe^se, as that pmniH. or 
i«f contraries there ia one science. iS'oijSg'L'"" 

f For let A be, there is one science, and B, things <»■=- 
Contrary to each other, A then ia present with fi, not as if 
cantraries are one science,' but because it ia true iii respect of 
them, to say that there is one science of them. It sometimea 
occors indeed, that the first ia predicated of the middle, but 
the middle not of the third, as if wisdom is science, but 
^Bisdom is of ^ good, the conclusion is that science ia of good: 
^^fcnce good is not wisdom, but wisdom is science. Some- 
^^Bnes, again, the middle ia predicated of the tliird, but the first 
^^^t of the middle, e. g. if there is a science of every quality 
I or contrary, but good is a contrary and a quality, the cod- 
clanon then is. that there is a science of good, yet neither 
good, nor quality, nor contrary is waence, but good is these," 
Sometimes, agmn, neither the first ia predicated of the middle, 
L^por this of the third, the first indeed being sometimes predi- 
^RiMedof the third, and sometimes not,* for instance, of whatever 
^Fftore b science, there is genua, but there is science of good, 
' (be conclusion is that there ia a genus of good, yet none of 
these is predicated of any. If, neveilhelesK, of what there is 
science, this is genus, but there is a science of good, the con- 
dasion U that good is genus, hence the first is predicated of 
(he extreme, but there is no predication of each other.* 

In the case of the non-inesae there must be the j Mrthod the 
same manner of assumption, for this thing not •»»' "I'h i»- 
being present with this, does not always signify *" '"' 
that this is not this, hut somciimes that this is not of this, or 
that this is not with this, as there is not a motion of motion or 
generation of generation, but there is (a motion and genera- 
tion) of pleasure : pleaaure therefore ia not generation. Again, 
there is of laughter a sign, but there is not a sign of a 

' Wait! inserts aoruv. • Here he also uiaerla iiriffrij/iif. AristoUo 
means, Ibnt in the major pioposilioD the grtflti-'r uslrcmE la in a direct, 
bill ia the minor proposition the middle ia in an oblique cnse. 

' L e. good ia il quolit)', and is cnnoaly, hence the minor is direct. 

* i. e. "teclS predicatione." Biilile. 
The conclusion i« diiect, but the propositions are olilisue. 
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sign, SO that laughter is not a sign, and similarly in other 
cases, wherein the problem is subverted from the genus being 
in some way referred to it.* Moreover, occasion is not oppor- 
tune time, for to the divinity there is occasion, but not oppor- 
tune time, because there is nothing useful to divinity,^ we 
must take as terms, occasion, opportune time, and divinity, 
but the proposition must be assumed according: to 

3. Method of ., /• I u • • i. x _x xt_» 

assuming pro- the casc of the noun, since, in short, we assert this 
positions and universally, that we must always place the terms 
according to the appellations of the nouns, e. g.' 
man, or good, or contraries, not of man, nor of good, nor of 
contraries, but we must take propositions according to the cases 
of each word, since they are either to this as the equal, or of 
this as the double, or this thing as striking, or seeing, or this 
one as man, animal, or if the noun falls in any other way, ac- 
cording to the proposition. 

Chap. XXXVIL — B,uUi of Reference to the forms of Predication, 

For this thing to be with that, and for one thing 
abs^oiutrpredi^- ^ ^® truly predicated of another, must be assumed 
cation we must in as many wavs as the categories are divided ; the 
vera! varieties latter must also be taken either in a certain re- 
dMsion?'^^^ spect,^ or simply, moreover either as simple * or 

connected,^ in a similar manner also with regard 
to the non-inesse ; these however must be better considered 
and defined. 

* Either directly or obliquely. Aristotle calls the middle term in the 
second figure, genus, because as the latter is predicated, the middle term 
in the second figure is also predicated; otherwise they differ greatly, since 
genus is predicated of species afiirmatively, but the middle in the second 
figure is partly predicated affirmatively, and partly negatively, since one 
premise ought to affirm, and the other deny. 

' This syllogism is in the third figure; the middle term 
" divinity.** 

' As, an Ethiopian has white teeth. 

^ As, a swan is an animal. 

' A/E^ a swan is a white animal. 
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HATETER b reiterated" in propositions must 
annexed to the major and not to the middls 'J^™'"^"^- 
mil mean for instance, if there should be a 
Bjrllogiam, that there is & ecicnce of jusUce " because it ia 
good," the expression " because it is good," or " in j wi»i»ver ii 
that it is good," rouat be joined to the major. For loitftswd 
let A be " science, that it is good ;" B, "good ;" S"ui ihe mafo'i 
and C, "justice ;" A then is truly predicated of njijaiiiemid. 
B, since of good there ia science that it is good : 
bat B b also true of C ; for justice is what is good, thus 
therefore the solution is made-f But if, " that it ^ ^^^ ^^ 
ia good" be added to B,' it will not be true ; for 
A will indeed he truly predicated of B, but it will not be 
true that B is predicated of C, since to predicate of justice, 
good that it is good, is faiae, and not intelligible. So also it 
jaay be shown that the healthy is an object of science in that 
it ia good, or that hircoeervus is an object of opinion, quoad 
'its nonentity,^ or that man is corruptible, so far as 
' B is sensible, for in all super- predications, we i^TnToj":^ 
lUst annex the repetition to the (major) term. 



Itrav, dicitur ii 



accedit, pricEerlim bi 
. l.,,l.inr. W.ili. A,, 
pooBriKTig, when EOmellu 



tlM predicate, tJ iiriicaTiiyopButi 
Ex. 1. or good there is acie: 
Jaatice is good 
. ■ . Of justice there is sc: 
11111110,10 the middle. 
Ad animal formed from the 
ty be thus constniEted. 

Non-being is an ohject of opinion ^uoad nont 
An hircocemia ia a nonentily 
. An hircoDOTvus ia an objuot of opinion quoad 



a accedtt ut 
psm ia how- 
ia added to 



gout and a alag. Tlie syllogLEm 



Ex. 2. Ev«y beiu^ ia a 
Good ia being 



u object of sc 
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2 The terms ^^^ position of the terms is nevertheless not 

not the same the samc when a thing is syllogistically inferred 

tS)n°^*Jthe?^ simply, and when this particular thing, or in a 

the inference is certain respect, or in a certain way. For instance, 

simole or with 

a certain quaU- I mean, as whcn good is shown to be an object of 
fication. science, and when it is shown to be so because it is 

good ; but if it is shown to be an object of science simply, we 
* E \ (2) °^"®* *^® " being " as the middle term ;* if (it is 
^*™ ' proved that it may be scientifically known) to be 
good, a certain being (must be taken as the middle). For 
let A be " science, that it is a certain being," B " a certain 
being," and C " good ; " to predicate then A of B is true, 
for there is science of a certain being, that it is a certain 
being ; but B is also predicated of C, because C is a cer- 
ood ^^^^ being ; t therefore A will be predicated of C, 
hence there will be science of good that it is good, 
for the expression " a certain being " is the sign of peculiar 
or proper essence. If, on the other hand, " being " is set as 
the middle, and being simply and not a certain being is added 
to the extreme, there will not be a syllogism that there is a 
science of good, that it is good, but that it is being : for ex- 
ample, let A be science that it is being ; B, being ; 
xamp e . ^^^ ^^ good.| In such syllogisms then as are from 
a part,^ we must clearly take the terms after this manner. 

Chap. XXXIX.^2%e SimpUJkation of Terms in the Solution of 

Syllogism, 

"We must also exchange those which have the same import ; 
nouns for nouns, and sentences for sentences, and a noun and 
a sentence,^ and always take the noun for the sentence, for 
thus the exposition of the terms will be easier. For example, 
1. In syiio- i^ there is no difference in saying that what is 
Sj^^nTi^Yra* supposed is not the genus of what is opined, or that 
piicity and per- what is Opined is not any thing which maybe 
ISdV"^" supposed, (for the signification is the same,) in- 
stead of the sentence already expressed we must 

* *Ev iikpH vocat eos qui non airXiaQ ri sed rSh r« concludunt. Waitx. 
Vide Biese, i. p. 179, not. 2. 

"^ Either for either. This is omitted by Taylor, though read by Averroia, 
Buhlf, Waitz. This direction, except carefully done, gives rise to frequent 
fallacies. Quando pro termino repetendo, substituitur vox illi aequipol* 
lens. Aldrich. Whately on Fallacies. 
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I what may be supposed and what may he opined, u 



'cordiiiy to the ruiturt 



DICK bowerer it is not the same, for pleasure to 
be good, and tor pleasure to be tAe good, we muut ikiiman l 
not set the terms alike ; but if there is a syllogism ^'*' " 
tbat pleasure is the good, the good (must be taken 

1^ ft term) if that it is good, good (must be taten), and s 
■t IB neither in fact nor in word the same thing ,. xhe eipru- 
||o aaaert that A is preeent with every individual ■ion«Qe'<ii,T£e 
iritb which B is present, and to eay that A is Tl^lsHai' 
present with every individual of what B is pre- ™"e''i"°nn„i 
sent witJi, since there is nothing to prevent with i.ufl'..u 
B from being with C, yet not with every C '^™^"^ 
For instance, let B be beautiful, but C while, if ""uJ^'^i^nt*" 
then beautiful is with something white, it is true to a being pn- 
to say that beauty is present with what is while, eie'ir ihing of 
yet not perhaps with every thing wliite. If then wbichBiipn- 
A is witii B, but not with every thing of which 
B is predicated, neither if B is present with every C, nor if 
it u alone present, it is necessary that A should not only not 
be present with every C, but that it should not be present 
(at all), but if that of which B is truly predicated, with every 
indiriduBl of this A is present, it will happen that A will be 
predicated of every individual of which B is predicated of 
every individual. But if A is predicated of that of which B 
■B universally predicated, there is nothing to prevent B from 
being present with C tvith not every or with no individual of 
vhich A is present, therefore in (three terms it is evident 
that) the assertion that A is predicated of every individual of 
which B is predicated, signifies that of whatever B is predi- 
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fadlvidusl oC which B is pieseat," do m 



and " ihat vilh 
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cated of all these A is pre4icaied also, and if B is predicated 
of every, A will also thus be predicated, but if it is not 
predicated of every individual it is not necessary that A should 
be predicated of every individual. 

Still we need not imagine that any absurdity will occur 
from this exposition, for we do not use the expression that 
this is a particular definite thing,* but as a geometrician says 
that this is a foot in length, is a straight line, and is without 
breadth though it is not so, he does not however so use them, 
as if he inferred ^ from these. In a word, that which is not 
2. Certain ex- ^ * whole to a part, and something else in refer- 
pressions used ence to this as a part to a whole, from nothing of 

for illustration. ., jxxJxj. i. 

these can a demonstrator demonstrate, where- 
fore neither is there a syllogism, but we use exposition as we 
do sense ^ when we address a learner, since we do not (use it) 
so as if it were impossible to be demonstrated without these, 
as (we use propositions) from which a syllogism is con« 
structed. 

Chap. XLII. — ITiat not all Ckmclusions in the same SyUoffitm art 

produced through one Figure, 

I The conciu- ^^'^ ^^ °^* forget that all conclusions in the same 
sion an evi- Syllogism are not produced by one figure, but one 
figure the''*'** through this figure, and another through that, so 
inquiry is to be that clearly wc must make the* resolutions in 
the same manner, but since not every problem is 
proved in every ^ figure, but arranged in each, it is evident 
from the conclusion in what figure the inquiry must be 
made.® 

' Examples are not adduced to prore, but to illustrate. 

^ Tanquam ex his ratiocinans. Averrois. 

3 T^ d* iKTiOfffOai (exhibere sensui) 'SvTut %pa>/«eda iSicnrtp xai rf aloBtt* 
veoOat, Cf. Aquinas Opusc. 47. Zabarella, cap. vii. ai(T9ij(ri£f sensa* 
tion, signifies the perception of the external senses. Vide Ethics, b. n» 
chap. 2, and 11 ; Phys. b. iii. and vii. 

^ i. e. the several syllogisms to their proper figures . 

* As no afiirmative in Uie second nor universal in the third* 

* In quk figurd. querendum sit problema aliquod. BuUe. 
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Coip. XLHL — Of ArgwmenU against Definition, simplified. 



With regard, however, to arguments against de- 
finitinn, and by wliich a partioiilar tbing 



tbe ■ 



be laid tbedeBnil 

; tile whole de- "|,''oi"''J|^'( 
'B Bball be less i:]<iaiueii 
ve are to show '" ''" 
re must place potable 



definition is attacked, tbat 

down which is uttucked, and nt 

finition, for it will I'eault that ^ 

disturbed by prolixity, e, g. if 
1 th&t water is humid potable, ' 
jL^nter as terms.' 

F" 

We must not endeavour, moreover, to reduce hy- 
pothetical syllogisms, for we cannot reduce them, out „„i re. 
from the things laid down,' since they are not f^uViciii"" 
proved syllogistically, but ore all of them admitted 
by consent. Thus if a man supposing that except there is one 
cert^n power of contraries, there will neither exist one sci' 
ence of them, it should ai^rwarda be dialectically jiroved 
that there is not one ■ power of contraries i for , _ 

lastance, of the wholesome and of the unwhole- 
some, for the same tiling will be wholesome and unwholesome 
at the same lime — here it will be shown that there is not one 
power of all contraries, but tbat is not a science, has not been 
shown. We must yet acknowledge that there is, not however 
by syllogism, but by hypothesis, wherefore we cannot reduce 
but that, we may, viz, that there is not one power, for 
perhaps was a. syllogism, but that an hy- j ^^^ [i^. 
itheaia. The same tiling happens in the case of g'^^ii per im- 
llogisins, which infer a consequence per impos- *""" 
eibile, since neither can we analyze these, though we may a 

Paciiui hoa miaapprehended this place, by rDlloning 









LB Ihinka Ihul Uie e 



> WaiU Blates th 
Philopouus, and u 
•liquid," sed " diapuLa: 
refers u such syllogisms as impugn the definidon. 

* It tUv iii/iEvwv. Vide Whaiely, book ii. uti. 4 ; alai Mansel'a Logic, 
Appendix, noto G. It bna been questioned whetber bjpothetical can be 
fenced to categorical ; Ibe reader will find Ihe Bubjsct well and TuUy 
d in Mantel, p. 68, 
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deduction to the impossible, (for it is demonstrated by syllo- 
gism,) but the other we cannot, for it is concluded from hy- 
pothesis. They differ nevertheless from the before-named,* 
because we must in them indeed have admitted some thing 
previously, if we are about to consent, as if, for example, one 
power of contraries should have been shown, and that there 
was the same science of them, now here they admit, what 
they had not allowed previously on account of the evident 
falsity, as if the diameter of a square having been admitted 
commensurable with the side, odd things should be equal to 
even. 

Many others also are concluded from hypothe- 

8. Furthercon- . i.* i. -^ • • '^ x -j j i i 

sicteration of SIS, which it IS requisite to consider, and clearly 
deferre?^*'*^* explain ; what then are the differences of these, 
and in how many ways an hypothetical syllogism 
is produced, we will show hereafter;^ at present, let only so 
much be evident to us, that we cannot resolve such syllogisms 
into figures ; for what reason we have shown. 

Chap. XLV. — The Reduction of SyUogismsfiom one Figure 

to another, 

* Anal. \. 4 -^^ many problems* as are demonstrated in many 
and 26 ; Topics, figures, if they are proved in one syllogism, may 
i. 4 and 11. -^ referred^ to another, e. g. a negative in the 
first may be referred to the second, and one in the middle to 
the first, still not all, but some only.* This will appear 
J Whatever from the following : if A is with no B, but B VTith 
•yiiogisras are every C, A is with no C, thus the first figure 
figures, may be ariscs ; but if the negative is converted, there 
reduced from ^m be the middle, for B will be with no A, and 

one ufiTure to 

another-caseof with every C. In the same manner, if the syllo- 

particuiM in^ ^^^ ^® °^* Universal, but particular, as if A is with 

the first and no B, but B is with a certain C, for the negative 

gures. i^gjjjg converted there will be the middle figure. 

* i. e. from syllogisms, by hypothesis. 

' No work is extant of Aristotle's upon this subject ; with St. Hilaire, 
however, we think that though the subjeei is not worked out by Aristotle, 
we have ample data from which to elucidate it. 

* avayaytXv — vide Mansel's Appendix. 

* i. e. may be reduced, or referred. 
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Of eyUogiBniB, however, in the middle figure, the , ij„iTe™,i, 
universal will be reduced lo the firal, but only otie m ihEiemnd 
of the particular,' for let A he with no B, but with tq^ihj B„t. but 
every C, then by conversion of the negative there y"'*!^""" p"' 
■will be the first figure, since B will be with no A, 
bnt A with every C. Now if the affirmative he added to B, 
and the amative to C, we must take C as the first term, since 
this is with no A, but A is with every B, wherefore C is with no 
B, neither will B be with any C, for the negative is converted. 
If however the syllogism be particular, when the negative is 
the major extreme, it will be reduced to the first 
ire, as if A is with no B, but with a certain C, for by con- 
of the negative there will be the first figure, since B is 
_ A, hut A with a certain C. When however the affirma- 

tive (ia joined to the greater extreme), it will not be resolved, 
as if A is with every B, but not with every C, for the proposi- 
tion A B does not admit conversion," nor if it were made 
would there be a Bjllogiaui, 

Again, not all in the third figure will he resolv- 
able into the first,=' but all in the first* will be fhe'Siiia'aJu'l^ 
into the third, forlet A be with every B, but B with {"J" ""'*■, ^'"J 
a certain C, since then a particular affirmative is aax uditfibbI. 
convertible, C will be with a certain B, but A was {ilh'e'aiB""'^' 
with every B, so that there ia the third figure. Also 
if the syllogism be negative, there will be the same result, for 
the particular affirmative is convertible, wherefore A will be 
with no B, but with a certain C. Of the syllogisms in the laa( 
figure, one alone is uot resolvable into the first," when the 
negative is not placed universal, all the rest however are re- 
solved. For let A and B be predicated of every C, C there- 
fore ia convertible partially to each extreme, wherefore it ia 
present with a certain B, so that there will he the first figure, 
if A is with every C, but C with a certain B. And if A is 
with every C, but B with a certain C, the reasoning is the same, 

' Vi«. Feslino and not Baroko. Of liieae reductions it may he gEnerally 
obsened, that only negaliTe Byllogisms are reducible Id the second, and 
"aly particular to the third figure. Barbara, Baruko, and BoknrdD cannot 
"" OBlensitply reduced to my other figure. 
* Being A it <]a«s not admit simple conversion. 
■ ForBokardo i» eicapled. 

' Darii and Ferio — because iiniTcrsala cannot he reduced lo Ihe third 
a which the conclusiun ia particular. * i. e. Bokaido. 
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for B reciprocates with C. But if B is with every C, and A with 
a certain C, B must be taken as the first term, for B is with 
every C, but C with a certain A, so that B is with a certain A ; 
since however the particular is convertible, A will also be with 
a certain B. If the syllogism be negative, when the terms 
are universal, we must assume in like manner, for let B be with 
every C, but A with no C, wherefore C will be with a certain B, 
but A with no C, so that C will be the middle term. Likewise, 
if the negative is universal, but the affirmative particular, for 
A wiU be with no C, but C with a certain B ; if however the 
« . x negative be taken as particular, there will not be 

a resolution,* e. g. if B is with every C, but A not 
with a certain C, for by conversion of the proposition B C, 
both propositions will be partial. 

4. The conver- It is clcar then, that in order mutually to con- 
mkio^/premise ^^^^ these figures,^ the minor premise must be 
necessary for converted in either figure, for this being trans- 
reduction. posed a transition ^ is effected ; of syllogisms in the 
middle figure,^ one is resolved,* and the other is not* resolved 
into the third, for when the universal is negative there is a 
resolution, for if A is with no B, but with a certain C, both 
similarly reciprocate with A, wherefore B is with no A, but C 
with a certain A, the middle then is A. When however A is 
with every B, and is not with a certain C, there will not be reso- 
lution, since neither proposition after conversion is universaL 
Syllogisms also of the third figure may be resolved into 
the middle, when the negative is universal, as if A is with no C, 
but B is with some or with everj C, for C wiU be with no A, 
but will be with a certain B, but if the negative be particular, 
there will not be a resolution, since a particular negative does 
not admit conversion. 

We see then that the same syllogisms^ are not 
gisms not mi- rcftolved in these figures,"^ which were not resolved 
tuaiiy reduci- into the first figures, and that when syllogisms 
other figures are reduced to the first figure, these only are con- 

tato'lhffirs?.* cl^^^^i Pe'" impossibile. 

How therefore we must reduce syllogisms, and 

* Viz. the first and third. 

* MirajSarrtf— transitus fit ex unk in aliam figuram. — Buhle. 

' Those are particular, because there is no universal conclusion in Um 
third. * Festino. * Baroko. 

^ Baroko aud Bokaido. ' In the second and third figures* 
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the figures are mutually resolvable, appears from wlint 



ice in the conetruction or i. diiTcif 
I, whether we suppose the ^'"^™ 



There ia some UitFerei 
subversion of a probten 

expressions " not to be this particular thing," and i 
" to be not this particular thing," have the same, lho"re«oii" — 
or different signification, e. g. " not to be wliit«," i^r. H«in, e.) 
aud " to be not white." Now they do not signify the same 
thing, neither of the expression "to he while," is the nega- 
tion "to be not white," but, "not to be white;" and the 
reason of ibis is as follows. T!ie expression "he ia able to 
walk," ia similar to "he is able not to walk," the expression 
" it is white " to, " it is not white," and " he knows good," to 
" he knows what is not good." For these, " he knows good," 
or " he hfts a knowledge of good," does not at all differ, nei- 
ther "he ia able to walk," and " he has the power of walk- 
ing ;" wherefore also the oppositea, " he is not able to walk," 
and " he has not the power of walking," (do not differ from 
each other). If then "he baa not the power of walking," 
oignifies the same as " be has the power of not walking," 
these will bo at one and the same time present with the same, 
for the same person is able to walk, and not to walk, and is 
cognizant of good, and of what ia not good, but affirmation 
and negation being opposites, are not at the same time present 
wttb the same thing.' Since therefore it is not the same thing 
"not to know good," and "to know what is not good," nei- 
Hier is it the same thing to be " not good " and " not to be 
good," since of things having analogy,' if the one is different 
the other also differs. Neither is it the same to be " not equal," 
and "not to beequal,"^ for to the one, namely, "to that whicti 

> Aristotle denioiiBtiaI«s (he difference between infiuilestlitinalion nnd 
flnite negation by an hypothe ileal syUogism leading Lo an absurdity. The 
leader may find the pnnctple of proper logical afflnnnlion and negalioQ 
dlBcUHed in Whntely, b. ii- ch. 2, and Hill, p. 96. el seq. 

' Euidem ralioncm. — Buhle. Similitude or identily orrelntion. 

' For "to be not equal " impliEaal ail evEiilslliat a thing eiials. nhich 
i> sfBrniBtion, but " not to be equal " may be DOlbiug, n-hich is pum 
negatiun. Hence, as Taylor remarks, AriatoUe iufere that "not every 
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is not equal," something is subjected, and this is the unequal, 
but to the other there is nothing subjected, wherefore " not 
every thing is equal or unequal," but " every thing is equal 
or not equal." Besides this expression, "it is not white 
wood," and this, " not is white wood," are not present toge- 
ther at the same time, for if it is " wood not white," it will bfe 
wood ; but " what is not white wood " is not of necessity 
" wood," so that it is clear that of " it is good " the negation is 
not "it is not good." If then of every one thing either the affirm- 
ation or negation is true, if there is not negation, it is evident 
that there will in some way be affirmation, but of every affirm- 
ation there is negation, and hence of this ^ the negation is, "it 
is not not good." They have this order indeed with respect 
2. Order of af- *^ ^^^^ Other : let to be good be A, not to be 
firraation and good B, to be not good C Under B, not to be not 
negation. good D Under A. With every individual then 

either A or B will be present, and (each) with nothing which 
is the same and C or D with every individual,^ and with 
nothing which is the same, and with whatever C is present, 
B mtist necessarily be present with every individual, for if it 
is true to say that " a thing is not white," it is also true to say 
that " not it is white," for a thing cannot at one and the same 
time be white and not white, or be wood not white and be 
white wood, so that unless there is affirmation, negation 
will be present. — C however is not always (consequent) to B, 
for in short, what is not wood will not be white wood, on the 
contrary, with whatever A is present D also is present with 
» Q every individual, for either C or D will be pre- 

sent. As however "to be not white"* and "to 
* ^' be white," f cannot possibly co-subsist, D will be 

present, for of what is white we may truly say, that it is not not 
white, yet A is not predicated of every D, for, in short, we can- 
not truly predicate A of what is not wood, namely, to assert 
that it is white wood, so that D will be true, and A will not 
be true, namely, that it is white wood. It appears also, that 
A and G are present with nothing identical, though B and D 
may be present with the same. 

thing" is equal or unequal, because that which is not is neither eqiuu 
nor unequal ; but that *' every thing " is equal or is not equal," becauflf 
this is contradiction. 
' " It is not good : " — affirmative. * Taylor omits this clause. 
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Privativea also subsist similarly to tiiis position , „ , , |^ 
'ith respect to atlributes,' lor let equal be A, not iw«n (^i «.n- 
equal B, unequal C, not unequal D. In many tiv^t'lai^auri- 
thinga also, with some of which the same thing is <>"■« {•aina- 
preaent and not with others, the negative may be *'''" 
simjlarly true, that, "not all things are white," or " that not 
each thing ia white ; " but, " that each thing b not white," or, 
"that all things are not white," is false. So klso of thia 
affirmation, "■ every animal is white," the negation is not, 
every animal ia not white," for both are false, but this, 
*' not every animal ia white." Since however it is clear that 
not white," signifies something different from " not is 
'hite," and that one is affirmation and the other negation, it 
^s also clear tliat there is not the same mode of demonstrating 
each, for example,^ " whatever is an animal is not white," or 
*' happens not to be white;" and that we may truly say, "it 
ia not white," for this is " to be not white." Still there is 
the same mode «a to it is true to say it is white or not wliite, 
for both are demonstrated constructively* through • ..TaoM-n^ 
the first figure, since the word " true " is similarly ';""';." '?/'" 
uranged with "ia," for of the assertion "it ia A>ttr."'i;on- 
tfue to eay it is while," the negation is not, "it ia h™"^''°'" 
to say it is not while," but " it is not true to '- Tiie hbh- 
it ia white." But if it is true to say, 'mi^oVum^ 



is not* a ff,°''j1^^*'^^'' 

e that " whatever ia an in ibe mode of 

ttiiraal is either a musician or ia not a musician,"'' i™«i'»tn"i«'- 

md it will be demonstrated, but that " whatever ','1,',''°"'^'" 

" is shown negatively!" "™|^"T='' 

iccording to the three modea* stated. AvcrtDis. 

"h short, when A aud B are so, as that they fi. Reiativ- 

Esnnot be simullaueoualy in the same thing, but p°ovc3"^''cM- 

e of ttiem is necessarily present to every indi- "i" ""'• 

irl(70ploi— predicaraenltt. ATerroia. The word mual here be under- 
ns opposed to privation in the sense af " habile," not as a spEcias 
tlily, as it is can^dered in the Categor. ch. 8. 

* We CHnnot demonstmte the two usertioos given, in l^te same way. 

jiiversal indefmile aSrmalire. 

is (be m^or premiae, lo wbivh if the minor, " oiery man is an 
liimal." U added, tha syllegL-iin will be m Barbsra. 

* Vii. Celarent, Cesare, Camealres. 
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vidual, aQd again C and D likewise, Ixit A follows C 
and does not reciprocate, D will also follow B, and will not 
reciprocate, and A and D may be witA the same thing, but B 
and C cannot. In the first place then, it appears from this 
that D is consequent to B, for since one of C D is necessarily 
present with every individual, but with what B is present C 
cannot be, because it introduces with itself A, but A and B 
cannot consist with the same, D is evidently a consequent. 
Again, since C does not reciprocate with A, but C or D is 
present with every, it happens that A and D will be with the 
same thing, but B and C cannot, because A is consequent to 

C, for an impossibility results,* wherefore it appears plain 
that neither does B reciprocate with D, because it would hap- 
pen that A is present together with D.^ 

6. Fallacy Sometimes also it occurs that we are deceived 

"?M8umS ^y ®**^^ ^^ arrangement of terms, because of our 
opposites pro- not taking opposites rightly, one of which must 
^'^^* necessarily be with every individual, as if A and B 

cannot be simultaneously with the same, but it is necessary that 
the one should be with what the other is not, and again C and D 
in like manner, but A is consequent to every C ; for B will hap- 
pen necessarily to be with that with which D is, which is false. 
For let the negative of A B which is F be assumed, and again 
the negative of G D, and let it be H, it is necessary then, that 
either A or F should be with every individual, since either af- 
firmation or negation must be present. Again also, either C 
or H, for they are affirmation and negation, and A is by hy- 
pothesis present with every thing with which C is, so that H 
will also be present with whatever F is. Again, since of F B, 
one is with every individual, and so also one of H D, and H 
is consequent to F, B will also be consequent to D, for this 
we know. If then A is consequent to C, B will also follow 

D, but this is false, since the sequence was the reverse in 
things so subsisting, for it is not perhaps necessary that either 
A or F should be with every individual, neither F nor B, for F 
is not the negative of A, since of " good" the negation is " not 
good," and " it is not good" is not the same with " it is neither 
good nor not good." It is the same also of C D, for the as- 
sumed negatives are two. 

' i. e. A and B would co-8ubsist. 

' Because A cannot be present with B. 
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Chap. I. — lUeapiii^ation. — Of the Coni^lusion» of certain 



Ik bow toAaj figures, through what kind and i. RenrenMU 
number oi' proposilioDS, also when and how a bjI- obur^^ni, 
li^sm ia produced, we have therefore now ex- tinivtnni^i. 
^Blained; moreover, what points both the con- mSi'jMntiu- 
^Hpruclor and aubverter of a syllogism should *''"'' 
^^^^ard, as weU 03 how we should investigate a proposed sab- 
^^nci after every method ; further, in what manner we should 
^^VaBume the principles of each question. Since, i. sa also do 
' however, some sjllogisms are universal, but ^^'^[(^"j'"- 
othera particular, all the universal always con- noiibenegji- 
dude a greater number of things, yet of the par- ""' i'""'="i"- 
ticular, those which are affirmative many things, but the 
n^jstive one conclusion only. For other propositions are con- 
verted, but the negative is not converted, but the conclusion 
is something of somewhat ; hence other ayllogisraa conclude a 
m^ority of things, for example, 11' A is shown to be with every 
or with a certain B, B must also necessarily be with a certain A, 
widif Aisshown tobewithno B, B will idso be with no A, and 
thb is different from the former. If however A is not with a cer- 
tain B, B ne«d not be not present with a certain A, for it possibly 
may be with every A.' This then is the common ^.. 
cause of all syllogisms, both universal and par- bctoeen uni- 
ticular ; we may however speak differently of Jj^'Jll' t^a 
tmiversals, for as to whatever things are under oftiie»«inii 
the midille, or under the conclusion, of all there *""■ 
will he the same syllogism, if some are placed in the middle, 
"fOt others in the conclusion,^ as, if A B is a conelasion through 
y it ia necessary that A should be predicated of whatever is 

■ As if A were "mail;" ft "certain aninml," a certain B ; and animaJ, 
' urElore Ihongh "man" is Dot present with " a certain animal," (e. g. 
n,") yet "animal " is with every "man." 

ee lliree conclusions, be means, may bo drawn from the samj 
I, one of llie minor extreme, onollitr of wbal is tmde: llie iiun<3f 
le tliiid of wlut ia Uie subject of the middle. 
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under B or C, for if D is in the whole of B, but B in the 
whole of A, D will also be in the whole of A. Again, if E is 
in the whole of C, and C is in A, E will also be in the whole 
of A, and in like manner if the syllogism be negative ; but in 
the second figure it will be only possible to form a syllogism 
of that which is under the conclusion. As, if A is with no B, 
but is with every C, the conclusion will be that B is with no C ; if 
therefore D is under G, it is clear that B is not with it, but that 
it is not with things under A, does not appear by the syllogism, 
though it will not be with E, if it is under A. But it has 
been shown by the syllogism that B is with no C, but it was as- 
sumed without demonstration ^ that it is not with A, wherefore 
it does not result by the syllogisms that B is not with E. 
Nevertheless in particular syllogisms of things under the con- 
clusion, there is no necessity incident, for a syllogism is not 
• iwpSratri^.) pi'oduccd,^ whcu this* is assumed as particular, 
major in ist but there will be of all things under the middle, 
*^®* yet not by that syllogism, e. g. if A is with every B,. 

but B with a certain C, there will be no syllogism of what is 
placed under C, but there will be of what is under B, yet not 
through the antecedent syllogism. Similarly also in the case 
of the other figures, for there will be no conclusion of what la^ 
under the conclusion, but there will be of the other, yet not 
through that syllogism ; in the same manner, as in universals,. 
from an undemonstrated proposition, things under the middle 
were shown, wherefore either there will not be a conclusion 
there,^ or there will be in these also.* 



Chap. IL — On a true Conclusion deduced Jrom false Premises in ihe^ 

first Figure, 

1. Material It is therefore possible that the propositions may,. 

•jrutu or lalsity ■% , .•% 11*1 n* • 1 

of propositions, be true, through which a syllogism arises, also . 

fe°the*conchi- ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^® false, also that one may be true j 
sion. and the other false ; but the conclusion must of j 

' A being assumed of no B, B is in a manner assumed of no A, be- 
cause a proposition universal negative reciprocates. 

' Because in the 2nd figure both propositions affirm ; hence nothing isr 
conrluded. 

' In universal syllogisms. 

^ In particular. For the recognition of the indirect modes, in this 
chapter, by Aristotle, see Manael, p. 66, and 7^ note. 
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eessity be either true or false. Prom true propoBitions then 
at infer a falsity, but from t'alae premises 

e may infer the truth, except that not the why,' '„° "n"n"** 

out the mere that (is inferred), since there is not propter qaiii 

a syllogism of tlie why from false premises, and Aven, (hhi'i 

for what reason shall be told hereafter.' ^*''^| p- *"■' 

First then, that we cannot infer the false from 

true premises, appears from this ; if when A is, it fnf"^h"*'u, 

18 necessary that B should be, when B is not it from r«i"e jm- 

19 necessary that A is not, if therefore A is true, ths^aiitfro"™ 
B is necessarily true, or the same tiling (A) would {."o^yj^' 
at one and the same time be and not be," which Aimrrh.gcot^r^ 
is impossible. Neither must it be thought, be- ^"i""^""" 
eaose one term, A, is taken, that from one certain 

thing existing, it will happen that something will result from 

Beeessity, sincethis is not possible, for what results , 

from necessity is the conclusion, and the fewest 

things through which this arises are three terms, but two in- 

terrab and propositions. If then it is true that with whatever 

B is A also is, and that with whatever C isB is, it is necessary 

that with whatever C is A also is, and this cannot be false, for 

else the same thing would exist and not exist at the same time. 

Wherefore A is laid down as one thing, the two 

propositions being co-assumed. It is the same 

also in negatives, for we cannot show the false from what are 

true ; but irom false propositions we may collect the truth,* 

either when both premises are false, or one only, and this not 

indifferently, but the minor, if it comprehend the whole false,' 

bat if the whole is not assumed to be false, the 

true may be collected from either.f Now let A be .'^eS'trite. 

with the whole of C, but with no B, nor B with C, 

' Id cb. 2 of IM book, Post Anal, 

' Becanse it is tiua by hypothesis, but B being denied true, A cannot 

' See Ibe general rales of syllogism in Aldrich, and Hill's Logic. 
HcTcaittr Arifllotle expounds Ibis more fnlly ; he meana Lhat a true con- 
cloaioD may always be infECred in the Hiat fi^rc, unless Ihe mi^jar ia 
vhollj' raise, and Ibe minor ttue. 

* By this erpression he meona. as he explains further on, an universal 
p>panliun, contrary lo the true, as "no man i:^ an animal." Auiiniveisal 
anlradiclor? lo the true is of course a particular fiil»e proposition, ( vide 
■"■Ic ofoppoiiliotl,) and a proposition is said (o be false in part, when 
It it panljr Ime and partly false, is afbrmed, or doued, imiteraallj. 
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and this may happen to be the cade, as auiir. \\ is with no stoM^ 

nor stone present with any man, if then A is assumed presenl 

with every B, and B with every C, A will be with every C> 

1 /t X so that from propositions both false, the condiisioa 

• Example (1.) .n v x_ • • • i * 

will be true^ smce every man is an animal.* 
So also a negative conclusion (is attained), for neither A 
^ may be assumed, nor B present with any C, but 

let A be with every B, for example, as if^ the same 
terms being taken, man was placed in the middle, for neith^ 
f Man animal nor man is with any stone, but animal is 

: Animal. "^th evcry man. Wherefore if with whatf it J is 
I In the major P'^scnt Universally, it is assumed to be present with 
none,§ but with what it is not present we assume 
lin the minor. ^^^ .^ ^ present with every individual,! from 
n Example (2.) both these false premises, there will be a true con* 
4, elusion.^ The same may be shown if each pre- 

mise is assumed partly false, but if only one is 
admitted false, if the migor is wholly false, as A B, there will 
not be a true conclusion, but if B C, (the minor is wholly 
s. Instance of ^^Jsc,) there will be (a true conclusion). Now I 
a false propo- mean by a proposition wholly false that which i3 
contrary (to the true), as if that was assumed pre- 
sent with every, which is present with none, or that present 
with none, which is present with every. For let A be with 
no B, but B with every C, if then we take the proposition B 

Ex. 1. Every stone is an animal B A 

Every man is a stone Ex. 3. Every animal ia a stone 

Every man is an animal. C B 

£z. 2. No man is an animal Every man is an animal 

Every stone is a man C A 

. * . No stone is an animaL . * < Every man is a atonic 

B A 

Bx. 4. Every thing white is an animal 
C B 

Every swan is white 
C A 

• * . Every swan is an animal. 

B A 

Ex. 5. Nothing white is an animal 
C B 

All snow is white 
C A 

• * • No snow is an animaL 



I 
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C as true, but the wbole of A B as false, and that A is with 
every B, it is impossible for the CDDclusiuii to be true, for it 
was present with no C, simw A wiu 
of what B was present with, but B i 

In like manner also the conclueion will be fdlse, ^ 
if A is with every B, and B with every C, and 
the proposition B C is assumed true, but A B wholly fabe^ 
and that A is present with no individual with which B is, for 
A will be with every C, since with whatever B is, A also is^ 
but B ia with every C. It ia dear then, that, the ^ t^^^ (,,, 
tn^or premise beingassumed wholly false, whether "•''"'' "i"iii/ 
it be affirmative or negative, but the other pre- minor !• ime, 
mise being true, there is not a true conclusion ; !,'",^''hui°'' 
if however the whole is not assumed false, there «hani)Kiihiij« 
will be. For if A is with every C, but with a cer- ^ndiutan'il'" 
tBJn B, and B ia with every C ; e. g. animal with '™- 
every swan, but with acertain whiteness, and w hite- 
nesa with every swan, if A is assumed present with every B, 
sod B with every C, A will obo be truly present . g^^^ [^ „ j 
with every C, since every swan ia an animal, f 

So also if A B be negative, for A concurs with 
a certiun B, but with no C, and B with every C, ' ''' 
as animal with something while, but with no snow, and 
whiteness wilh all snow ; if then A is assumed present 
with no B, but B with every C, A will be present , 
with no C. J 

If however the proposition A B were assumed j itntonrtoi 
wholly true, but B C wholly false, there will be a. ^'™|f,^^''' 
tme syllogism,' as nothing prevents A I'rom being .haiiy tciti, 
with every B and every C, and yet B with no C, as {Jj^™''""'" 
ia the case with species of the same genus, which 



mple (1.) 



' Here is 



e of " syllogiBra " being employed ir 



I ■mOEeDtent necessuily inrerring the concluj 



n oniiDBl Ex. 7. No m 



" frequently it sigoifies the proposition 
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ai'e not subaltern, for animal concurs both with horse and 
man. but horse with no man ; if therefore A is assumed pre- 
1. AffirmatiTe. ^^^ ^^^ cvery B, and B with every C, the con- 

• Ex 1 f6 ^ elusion will be true, though the whole proposition 

B C is false.* It will be the same, if the propo* 
sition A B is negative. For it will happen that A will be 
neither with any B, nor with any C, and that B is with no C, 
as genus to those species which are from another genus, for 
animal neither concurs with music nor with me(&cine, nor 
music with medicine : if then A is assumed present with no 

t Exam le (7 ) ^> ^"* ® ^*^ cvcry C, the conclusion will be 
true.f Now if the proposition B C is not wholly 
but partially false, even thus the conclusion will be true. For 
nothing prevents A from concurring with the whole of B, 
and tlie whole of C, and B with a certain C, as genus with 
species and difference, thus animal is with every man and 
with every pedestrian, but man concurs with something, and 
not with every thing pedestrian : if then A is assumed pre* 

• «. 1 /o X sent with every B, and B with every C, A will 

X Example (8.) _ . '' » % r>i j. •% » -» •tt\ . 

also be present with every C,{ which will be true, 

B A 

Ex. 8. Every man is an animal 

C B 

Eyery pedestrian thing is a man 
B A 

• * , Every pedestrian thing is an animalf 

B A 

Ex. 9* No prudence is an animal 

C B 

All contemplatiye knowledge is prudence 

C A 

• * . No contemplative knowledge is an aniniaL 

B A 

Ex. 10. All snow is an animal 
C B 

Something white is snow 
C A 

. * . Something white is an animal. 

B A 

' Bz. 11* No man is an animal 

C B 

Something white is a man 

C A 

• * • Something white is not an animaL 
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[ 

^H The same wIU occur il' the proposition A B be 

^BlMgative. For A may happen to be neither with 

'P'wiy B, nor with any C, yet B with a, certain C, as 

' the species and difference which are from another genU! 

Thus BDimal is neither present with any prudence nor wit 

any thing contemplative, bnt prudence ia with aoniethin 

contemplative ; if then A is aaaumed present with no B, bu 

B with every C, A will be with no C, which will , 



In particular syllogisms however, whcti the 
whole of the major premise ia false, but the other ]i„ wiSh imi- 
true, the conclusion may be true ; also when the |^^''°|"^''^'" ■ 
major A B is partly false, but E C (the minor) ihtw itmy i» 
wholly true ; and when A B the major is true, JjJ™" ™"''"- 
but the particular falae^ also when both are false. 
For there ia nothing to prevent A from concurring with no 
B, but with a certain C, and also to prevent B from being 
t with a certain C, as animal is with no ^.^^ 

r, but is with something white, and snow with 

lething white. If then enow is taten iis the middlp, and 
jpimal as the first term, and if A is assumed present with the 
lirhole of B, but B with a certain C, the whole proposition 
wilt be false, but B C true, also the conclu- 
willbetrue.1 '" '' 

It will happen also the same, if the proposition A B is ne- 
^ttve, since A may possibly be with the whole of fi, and not 
with a certain C, hut B may be with a certain C j „ ^. 
Thus animal is with every man, but is not conse- 
quent to something white, but man is present with something 
white ; hence if man be placed as ihc middle term, and A ia 
assumed present with no B, but B with a certain C, the con- 
elusion will be true, though the whole proposition 
^ABisfalse.J ^ 

If again the proposition A B he partly false,' 7. ittbe mijsr 

' Taylor and Buhle imerl, "whco B C is tme," which ia amitted b|l 



Ex. 12. Eveiy thing beautiful is w 
C B 

SomelhiDK great ia beaulif 
C jl 

. - . Something great 13 an aaii 
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fa partly false, the Conclusion will be true. For nothing hinders 

wui^true**^** A from concurring with B, and with a certain C, 

and B from being with a certain C ; thus animal 

maj be with something beautiful, and with something great,' 

AfflimatiTa *°^ beauty also may be with something great. If 

then A is taken as present with cTcry B, and B 

with a ceilftdn C, the proposition A B will be partly false ; 

..... hut B C will be true, and the ocmclusion will 

.Example02.) i^^^,, 

s. Negatire. Likewise if the proposition A B is negative, 

for there will be the same terms, and placed in 
^^*"'**^ *^ the same manner for demonstration.^ 

mtaS?*2i2!^' -^g«°^ if A B be true, but B C false, the 
conclusion will be true, since nothing preyents A 
from being with the whole of B, and with a certain C, and B 
from being with no C. Thus animal is with every swan, and 
with something black, but a swan with nothing black ; hence, 
if A is assumed present with every B, and B with a cer- 
* i:> 1 /w X tain C, the conclusion will be true, though B C 

, Example (H.).^^^J J ^ 

B A 

Ex. 13. Nothing beautiful is an animal 

C B 

Something great is beautiful 
C A 

. * . Something great is not an animal. 

' i. e. to proTe a true conclusion from premises, one partly £Use, and 
the other true. 

B A 

Ex. 14. Every swan is an animal 

C B 

Something black is a swan 
C A 

. * . Something black is an animal. 

B A 

Ex. 15. No number is an animal 

C B 

Something white is number 

C A 

. * . Something white is not an animal. 

B A 

Ex. 16. Every thing white is an animal 

C B 

Something black is white 
B A 

• * • Something black is an animal. 



I 
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likewise if the proposition A B be taken eis 4. Maj^i ni«i 
negative, for A may be with no B, and may not be "'"* 
with a certain C, yet B may be with no C. Thus genus nm^ 
be present with species, which belongs to another genus, and 
with B,n accident, to its own species, for animal indeed concurs 
with no uumber, and is with something white, but number is 
with nothing white. If then number be placed es the mid- 
dle, and A is assumed present with no B, but B with a 
certain C, A will not be with a certain C, which would be 
true, and the proposition A B is true, but B C 
false.' ■E.Bidpicdj.i 

Also if A B is partly iklse, and the proposition i^in^^boii^' 
B C is also false, the conclusion will be true, for '*''=■ 
nothing prevents A from being present with a certain B, and 
klso a certain C, but B with no C, as if B should he contrary 
to C, and both accidents of the same genus, for animal is with 
a certain while thing, and with a certain black thing, but 
white is with nothing blaclc. If then A is assumed present 
with every B, and B with a certain C, the con- 
clusion wiU be true.j' 

Likewise if the proposition A B is taken nega- 
tively, for there are the same terms, and they will 
'»e similarly placed for demonstraCion.f ' 

If also both are false, the conclusion will be , ^^^^ ^ 
\ true, since A may be with no B, but yet with a 

' To ptore a trae conclaaiian may be drawn from false premlMi. 
B A 

El. 17. Nolhing vhlle in aa nnimal 
C B 

Someihing black is white 

C A 

.'. Some Ihing black is Dnt on imiini 
B A 

Bz. 18. Erery number 19 ui animal 
C B 

Someltmig while is numbei 
V A 

- . Somelhing white is an tuiioal. 
B A 

E< 19. Mo swan is an nnimal 

C B 

Somelhin^ black is a swan 

C A 

,'. ftumellimi; bUik ia not on anmu 
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ceitain C, but B with no C» as genus with species of another 
genus, and with an accident of its own species, for animal is 
with no number, but with something white, and number with 
nothing white. If then A is assumed present with everj B, 
and B with a certain C, the conclusion indeed will 
^* be true, while both the premises will be false.* 
«. M^or nega. Likewise if A B is negative, for nothing pre- 
vents A from being with the whole of B, and 
from not being with a certain C, and B from being with no 
C, thus animal is with every swan, but is not with something 
black, swan however is with nothing black. Wherefore, if 
A is assumed present with no B, but B with a certain C, A 
is not with a certain C, and the conclusion wiU 
^® ' be true, but the premises false.|* 

Chap. UI.^The same in the middle Figure. 



1. In this 



In the middle figure it is altogether possible to 
figure we" ma/ iufcr truth from false premises, whether both are 
ftom *remiw8 s^sumed whoUj falsc, or one partly, or one true, 
either one or ' but the Other wholly falsc, whichever of them is 
JSJiaTiy^^fSsef placcd false, or whether both are partly false, or 

one is simply true, but the other partly false, or 
one is wh(;lly false, but the other partly true, and as well in 
1 Universaia Universal as in particular syllogisms. For if A 

is with no B but with every C, as animal is with no 
stone but with every horse, if the propositions are placed con- 
trariwise, and A is assumed present with every B, but with 

no C, from premises wholly false, the conclusion 
I Example (1.) ^jj ^ ^^^^ Likewise if A is with every B but 

S Example (2.) with no C, for the syllogism will be the same.§ ^ 

> Vide Waitz, vol. i. pp. 483 and 487. 

B A B A 

Ex. I. Every stone is an animal Ex. 2. No horse is an animal 
C A C A 

No horse is an animal Every stone is an animal 

G B C B 

• * . No horse is a stone. . ' • No sfone is a horse. 

* One of these syllogisms is in Cesare, but the other in Camestres : 
yet both are similar in respect of being produced by the same terms ; 
proving the truth firom false premises, and deducing almost the samt 
conclusion. 
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I, if tbe one ia whollj false, but the other , <,„, ^^„„^ 
y tme, since norhing prCYeots A from Ijeing w»f. ihe oihir 
b every B and with every C, but B wilii no C, " " * '""■' 
as genas with species not subaltern, for animal is with 
eveiy hor»e and with every man, and no man ia u liorse. 
If then it is assumed to be with ererj individual of the 
one, but with none of tbe other, the oue proposition will 
be wholly false, but the other wholly true, and the conclu- 
non will be true to whichever proposition the . Emmpie (j.) 
n^ative is added." Also if the one is partly 3, ono pariiy 
false, but the other wholly true, for A may possibly '<^"- 
he with a certain B and with every C, but B with no C, as aci- 
iniil is with something white, but with every crow, and while- 
neas with no crow. If then A is assumed to be present with no 
B, but with the whole of U, the proposition A B will be partly 
false, but A C wholly true, and the conclusion i Eumpio ii.) 
will be true.'!' Likewise when the negative is , Minor m 
ransposed,* since the demonstration is by the ncga'i'e. 



i. e. whether ihe major 01 minor 


iremiae is negative. 


B A 

3. Ever; liaigc i« an tuumal 

C A 

No mu ii an Bnimal 

C B 

-. Mo man if a Ikorae. 


B A 

Ko horaa is an animal 
C A 
Every man is an animal 
C B 
.-. Mo man ia a hone. 


B 

Ex. 4. Nothing white U 

Every crow ia an 

C B 

. • . No crow U white 


J 

animal ■ 


If the minor pramifie deaiea. 




B A B A 

5. Every erow is an animal Ex. 6. Every thing white ia an animal 
C A C A 
Nothing while is an animal No pilch is an animal 
C B C B 
■ . Nothing while U a crow. . ■ . No piwih is while. 


B 

Bs. 7. Every thing whit 

Nothing hU^k ia 
C 
.-.NothiBg black ia 


A 

is an animal 

A 
n animal 
B 

white. 
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• Exunpie (5). Same terms.* Also if the affirmative premise is 
6. AfBrmatire partly false, but the negative wholly true, for no- 
part y se. thing prevents A being present with a certain B, but 
not present with the whole of C, and B being pres^it with no C, 
as animal is with something white, but with no pitch, and 
whiteness with no pitch. Hence if A is assumed present with 
the whole of B, but with no C, A B is partly false, but AC/ 
t Example (6.) wholly true, also the conclusion will be irue.t 
e.^ Both partly Also if both propositions are partly faJie, the con* 
^* elusion will be true, since A may ixm^m with a oer« 

B A 

Ex. 8. Nothing white is an animil 

C A 

Every thing black m an animal 
C B 

. * . Nothing Uaek is white. 

B A 

Ex. 9. Ko man is an animal 

C A 

Something white is an animal 
C B 

• * . Something white is not a man. 

B A 

Ex. 10. Every thing inanimate is an animal 

C A 

Something white is not an animal 
C B 

. * . Something white is not inanimate. 

B A 

Ex. 11. No number is an animal 

C A 

Something inanimate is an animal 
C B 

. * . Something inanimate is not number. 

B A 

Ex. 12. Every man is an animal 

C A 

Something pedestrian is not an animal 
C B 

. * . Something pedestrian is not a man. 

B A 

Xx. 13. Every science is an animal 

C A 

A certain man is not an animal 
C B 

. * . A certain man is not science 
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tainB, and with a certain C, but B with no C, ns animal may ba 
with something white, and with something black, but white- 
Bess with nothing black. If then A is assumed present with 
every B, but with no C, both premises are partly 
false, but the conclusion will be true.* Likewise ' Eiimpieti.) 
when the negative istransposedhy thesameterms.'f t EiMmpieii.i 

This is evident also as to particular syllogisms, 
since nothing hinders A from being with every 
B, but with a certain C, nnd B from not being with a certain 
C as animal is with every man, and with something while, 
yel man may not concur with something while. If then A is 
assumed present with no B, but with a certain C, ] MijomEiti- 
the universal premise wilt be wholly false, but the ""'■ 
particular true, and the conclusion true .J Like- I E..inpie(w 
viae if the proposition A B is taken affirmative, j^^J,^, 
for A may be with no B, and may not be with a , ^^. 
certain C,§ and B not present with a certain omiittiihy 
C ; thus animal is with nothing inanimate, but ''''>''°'- 
with something white, and the inanimate will not be present 
with something white. If then A is assumed present with 
every B, but not present with a certain C, the universal pre- 
mise A B will bu wholly false, but A C true, and the con- 
closion Irue-U Also if the universal be taken true, n EiBmpiodO.; 
but the particular false, since nothing prevents A a- I'nir. irue, 
from being neither consequent to any B nor to ''" ' 
any C, and B Irom not being with a certain C, as animal is 
consequent to no number, and to nothing inaninwte, and num- 
ber is not consequent to a certain inanimate thing. If then A 
is assumed present with no B, but with a cerliun C, the con- 
clusion will be true, also the universal proposition, but the 
particular will be false.^ Likewise if the uni- _ ^^ xtiu) 
versftl proposition be ti^en atfirmatively, since A 
may be with the whole of B and with the whole 
of C, yet B not be consequent to a certwn C, as genus to species 
and difference, for animal is consequent to every man, and to 
the whole of what is pedestrian, but man is not (consequent) 
to every pedestrian. Hence if A is assumed present with 
the whole of B, but not with a certain C, the universal pro- 
position will be true, hut the particular false, and , 
the conclusion true.' 






t 
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Moreover it is evident that from premises both 
prwSlIcs^fiSte^ ^^^ there will be a true conclusion, if A happens 
to be present with the whole of B and of C, but 
B to be not consequent to a certain C, for if A is assumed 
present with no B, but with a certain C, both propositions 
are false, but the conclusion will be true. In like manned 
when the universal premise is affirmative, but the particular 
negative, since A may follow no B, but every C, and B may 
not be present with a certain C, as animal is consequent to 
no science, but to every man, but science to no man. If then 
A is assumed present with the whole of B, and not conse- 

• E \ (U) ^^^^^ ^ * certain C, the premises will be false^ 
xampe( . ^^^ ^^^ conclusion will be true.* 

Chap. IV. — Similar Observations upon a true Conclusion Jrom false 

Premises in the third Figure. 



1. The case the 



There will also be a conclusion from false pre" 
•ame^M^rth"" miscs in the last figure, as well when both are 
fi^urer*^*"* false and either partly false or one wholly true, 

but the other false, or when one is partly false, 
and the other wholly true, or vice vers^, in fact in as many 
ways as it is possible to change the propositions. For there 
is nothing to prevent either A or B being present with any C, 
1. Both univ. but yet A may be with a certain B ; * thus neither 
•fflnn- man, nor pedestrian, is consequent to any thing in- 

* Taylor has made a mistake here both in the letters and in thig 
and the succeeding syllogistic example. I have followed Waitz, Buhle, 
Averrois, and Bekker ; for the general rules to which these chapters 
fefer, the reader may find the subject fully treated in Whately and HiU. 

C A 

Ex. 1. Every thing inanimate is a man. 

G B 

Every thing inanimate is pedestrian 
B A 

• * . Something pedestrian is a man. 

C A 

Ex. 2. No swan is an animal 
C B 

Every swan is black 

B A 

• * • Something black is not an 
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ftLimate, yet man condsts willi aometljing pedcstriao. If eIjcd 
A [Uid B are assumed present with everj- C, Ilie proposiliuiis 
indeed will be wbolly false, but ihe uouclueion * EunpLed.) 
(rue.* Likewise also if one premise is uegntive, 2. onenefi- 
but the other affirmative, for B possibly is present ^'"' 
with no C but A with every C, and A may not be with a certain 

B. ThuablacknessconBiBta with no swan, but animal with every 
swan, and animal is not present with every thing black. 
Hence, if B is assumed present with every C, but A with no 

C, A will not be present with a certain B, and the concluaion 
will be true, but the premises false. f If, how- t Eumpie (!,( 
ever, each is partly fabe, there will be a true con- s. omiimiiji 
dusioD, for nothing prevents A and B being pre- 

Bent with a certain C, and A with a certain B, as whiteneaa 
and beauty are consistent with a certain animal, and white- 
ness is with something beautiful, if then it is laid down that 
A and B are with every C, the premises will indeed be partly 
_iU8e, but the concluaion true.} Likewise if A C j E,an;pie(3.) 
a as negative, for nothing prevents A not 
ing with a certwn C, but B consisting with *■ "•««"*•■ 

O A I 

Ex. 3. Every iDitnal Is 'nhite 
G B 

Etstj animal is beautiful 
B A 

. Something beautiful is wMle. 

C A 

I. No animdl la while 
C B 

No animal is beauljful 

B A 

. Sontetliiiig beautiful is not irhita. 

C A 

>, No man is an animal 
C B 

Erery swan is white 

B A 

. Something white is not an aniinaL 

C A 

]> No avian is black 

C E 

very swan is ^amma e ^ 

, Something inttnimale is not blact. 
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a certain C, and A not consisting with every B as wliitenesflf 
is not present with a certain animal, but beauty is with some 
one, and whiteness is not with every thing beautiful, so that 
if A is assumed present with no C, but B with every C, both 
premises will be partly false, but the conclusion will be 
• Ex»mpie(4.) ^^uc.* Likewise, if one premise be assumed 
5. One wholly wholly false, but the other wholly true, for both 
ium, the other A and B may follow every C, but A not be with 

a certain B, as animal and whiteness follow every 
swan, yet animal is not with every thing white. These termd 
therefore being laid down, if B be assumed present with the 
i^hole of C, but A not with the whole of it, B C will be wholly 

true, and A C wholly false, and the conclusion will 
f Example (5.) |^ ^^^^^ ^ ^jg^ if B C is false, but A C true, fat 

^- there are the same terms for demonstration, blacky 

t Example (6.) swan, inanimate.^ !( Also even if both premises 
7. Both affirm ^^ assumcd affirmative, since nothing prevents 
B following every C, but A not wholly being pre- 
aent with it, also A may be with a certain B, as animi^ it 

* L e. to deduce a true conclusion from ialie premises. 

C A T 

Ex. 7. Eyery swan is black ' 

C B 

Every swan is an animal 
B A 

. * . Some animal is black. 

C A 

Ex. 8. Eyery swan is an animal 
G B 

Eyery swan is black 

B A 

• * . Something black is an anlmtL 

G A 

Ex. 9. Every man is beautiful 
G B 

Every man is a biped 
B A 

. * . Some biped is beautiful. 

G A 

10. Every man is a biped 
G B 

Every man is beautiful 

B A 

Something beautiful is a biped* 
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wilh every swan, Uaek with no awan, and black with a cer- 
tftin BDiiual. Henue if A and B are assumed present with 
^^every C, E C will be wboliy true, hut A C wholly false, and 
^E^e conclusion will be true.* Similnrly, i^^, il' . Enmijie ii.j 
^^n. C b Hssumed true, for the demoostration will 
^^he through the same lerm9,| Again, if one ia ' Ej""!""' I»> 
^Hwholly true, but the other partly false, since B may be with 
' every C, but A with a certain C, also A with a certain B, aa 
biped is with every man, but beauty not with every man, and 
b^uty with a certain biped. If then A and B are assumed 
tweaent with the whole of C, the proposition B C is wholly 
true, but A C partly false, the conclusion will also be 
true.} Likewise, if A C is assumed true, and B j Eumpte (so 
C partly false, fur by transposition of the same s, 
terms,' there will be a demonstration, § Again, if ! EiunpiBiio.) 
one b negative and the other affirmative, for since B may 
possibly be with the whole of C, but A wilh a certain C, when 
the tertna are thus, A will not be with every B. If B ia as- 
Bumed present with the whole of C, but A with none, the 
negative is partly false, hut the other wboliy true, the con- 
clusion will aJao be true. Moreover, since it haa been sbown 
tliat A being present with no C, but B with a certain C, it is 
poBstble that A may not be with a certain B, it is clear that 
when A C is wholly true, hut B C partly false, 
the conclusion may be true, for if A ie assumed 
pment with no C, but B with every C, A C is wholly true, 
biit B C partly false. 

Nevertheless, it appears that there will be alto- 
gether a true conclusion by false premises, in the fau^"h^]^i 
case also of particular syllogisms. For the same ^l^'j^jilnf" 
terms must be taken, as when the premises were veniiindpni 
universal, namely, in affirmative propositions, af- ^'^^cu'" p"- 
£rmative terms, but in negative propositions, nega- 
tive terms, for there is no difference* whether when a thing 
consists with no individual, we assume it present with every,* 
or being present with a certain one, we assume it present uui- 

' In Ibese two lut ezainplei, the greater aad lesa extremes changa 
pUcea, ;et *. true condusinn U deduced. 

' i. e. things asiumed in particnlu, do not differ from tbe same Uungi 
I Hnimed in uoiveraal ayllogum*- 
^^ * i- e. entirely false. 
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9 Also neffa- "'^©^sally,* as far as regards the setting out of the 
tivei. terms ; ' the like also happens in negatives. We 

ciu8io*n is'triie ^^ *^®° *^^** ^^ *^® conclusion is false, those things 
there must be from which the reasoning proceeds, must either 
orinoreofthe &11 or some of them be false; but when it (the 
thiTdoniio?* conclusion) is true, that there is no necessity, 
hold good vice either that a certain thing, or that all things, 
Jfui^.^**"'' should be true; but that it is possible, when 
nothing in the syllogism is true, the conclusion 
should, nevertheless, be true, yet not of necessity. The 
reason of this however is, that when two things* so sub- 
sist with relation to each other, that the existence of the one 
necessarily follows from that of the other, if the one* does not 
exist, neither will the other be,** but if it® exists that it is not 
necessary that the other ^ should be. If however the same 
thing ^ exists, and does not exist, it is impossible that there 
should of necessity be the same (consequent);^ I mean, as if 
A being white, B should necessarily be great, and A not be* 
ing white, that B is necessarily great, for when this thing A 
being white, it is necessary that this thing B should be great^ 
but B being great, C is not white, if A is white, it is neces- 
sary that C should not be white. Also when there are two 
things, ^^ if one is,^^ the other ** must necessarily be, but this not 

* i. e. partly false. 

' That is, the terms being proposed, it may be sho'wn, that we can de- 
duce a true inference from false premises. 
^ i. e. antecedent and consequent 

* The consequent. 

* The antecedent. It is valid to arg^e from the subversion of the con* 
sequent, the subversion of the antecedent ; thus if man is, animal is, but 
animal is not, therefore man is not. 

* The consequent. 

' The antecedent. It is not necessary that this should exist, because 
an inference of the existence of the antecedent from that of the conse* 
quent is invalid. 

* The antecedent. 

* Because we cannot collect the consequent from the affirmation o^ 
negation of the antecedent ; as, if man is, animal is ; and if man is not, 
animal is. 

'® That is, two subject terms, as A and B. He now enunciates that an 
argument from the negative of the consequent to the negative of the ante* 
cedent is valid. Buhle and Waitz read thia passage differently to Taylm^ 
by the insertion of the letter merely* 

>> That is, the antecedent " The consequent* 
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existing. It is neceaaarj that A* slioiild rot be, , „||i,fl, 
thos B not being greal, it is impossible that A Buhic. ur iim 
■houlfi be white. "'' 

But if wbeu A is not white, it U necessary llmt B should 
be great, it will uecessarily happen that B not being greal, B 
itselF is great, which ia impossible. For if B is not great, A 
will not be necessarily white, and if A not being while, B 
d)0u1d be great, it results, as through three 
08), that if B is not great, it is grear.f 



tEiainpU.( 



' Chap. V. — 0/ DemoiietratioH in a Circle, in Uia first Figured 

ItaE (knionstration of things in a circle, and from 
Kh other, is by the conclusion, and by taking ihiikindi:(iie> 
! proposition converse tn predication, to con- ™d"jjjj^~ 
BUde the other, which we bad taken in a former 
nllogiam. As if it were required to show that A is with every 
p, we should have proved it through B ;' again,' if a persnn 
_ _JuW show that A is with B, assuming A present with C, 
Jlrot C with B, and A with B ; first, on the contrary, he hs- 
med B present with C. Or if it is necessary to demonstrate 
.t B is with C,* if he should have taken A {as prediciiled j 
■of C, which was the conclusion,' but B to be present with A, 
Tfbr it was first assumed^ oonversely, that A was with B. U 
KIb not however possible in any other manner to demonstrate 
I them from each other, for whether another middle' is taken, 
there will not be {a demonstration) in a circle, since nothing 
is assumed of the same,* or whether something ol' these (is as- 
sumed}, it is necessary that one alone" should (be taken), lor 

Ex.11. If A ianolwhilBB isgreat 

If B is not gteut A is not while 
. ' . If B ia not grt^t it is gre&l. 
' Vide Mansers Lope, on this kind of demonBlration, pp. 103— H)5 
■ The ftrsl flyliopBtn, ABC. 
" "■' " lecoiid, A C B, in which the major of lie first pruiiustlwii u 

be minor propoBition of the first syllogism. 

* In the Gret syllogism. ■ In the litEl ayLugism. 
' i, e. diiferenl &om ABC, the original terma. 

* Of the ptomiseB in the former ayllogtim. 
K* 01 the premises of the Srgl syllogism. 
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if both ^ there will be the same conclusion, when 
«tri!tion"of"hi8 we need another. In those terms then which are 
kind not truly not Converted, a sylloffism is produced from one 

111806 except ' •/ ^ A 

thro"gh con- undcmonstrated proposition, for we cannot demon- 

ISdlLn'bJ*' S^^t® V ^^^^ ^™» ^^^^ *^® ^^^^^ ^S with the mid- 
assumption die, or the middle with the first, but in those which 

ces8o,"°oniy. 8,re Converted we may demonstrate all by each 

other, as if A B and C reciprocate ; for A C can 
be demonstrated by the middle,' B ; again,^ A B (the major) 
through the conclusion, and through the proposition B C, (the 
minor) being converted ; likewise * also B C the minor through 

the conclusion, and the proposition A B con- 
of the^2nd***'** vcrtcd. We must however demonstrate the pro- 
syiiogism. position C B,* and B A,t for we use these alone 
thJefh^yfb-**' undemonstrated, if then B is taken as present 
gism. with every C,J and C with every A, there will 

J.J*^« *'^«y"o- be a syllogism of B in respect to A.§ Again, if 
i'i e. that Bis ^ ^^ assumcd present with every A, and A with 
vfith A. every B,|| it is necessary that C should be present 

Jilmtc a'S"°" with every B, in both^ syllogisms indeed, the pro- 

position C A is taken undemonstrated, for the 
others were demonstrated. Wherefore if we should show 

this, they will all have been shown by each other. 
giJmfc B a""" If then C is assumed present with every B,T and 

B with every A, both propositions are taken de- 
monstrated, and C is necessarily present with A, hence it is 
clear that in convertible propositions alone, demonstrations 
may be formed in a circle, and through each other, but in 
others as we have said before,^ it occurs also in these ' that 

• Premises in the first syllogism 

• The first syllogism of a circle, ABC. 

• The second syllogism, A C B. * The sixth syllogism, B A C 

• i. e. in the fifth and third. 

• One proposition is not demonstrated in a circle. 

^ i. e. in the 3rd, 4th, and 5th, in which the converse propositions are 
proved. It must be remembered that a circle consists of six syllogisms, 
the others flowing from the first : of these, the 2nd proves the major, 
and the 6th the minor of the first, but both assume the conclusion of the 
first, to which the 2nd adds the converse minor, and the 6th the con- 
verse major of the first : hence the 2nd and 6th prove directly the pro- 
positions of the first, but assume two converse propositions, which have 
also to be proved to make the circle complete. This is done by the third 



^^■e use tbe same thing demonstrated I'or ihc {jur- • Thcmajoxif 

^^wse of a dem trati n F r C is demonstrated {' jj^^ ^^^^^ ^^ 

^KtB,' and BtAtaun gCtobe predicated *'i<. 

^%A,tbiitC il nil I of A § by these pro- 5^Th«"-J«"' 

positions,] so thai u th oonduaion ' for de- ' c's'^d'H 
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In negativ }ll m d monstration through 
each other is pro I d thus let B he with every J,,£"',°[ 
C, but A present with no B, the condusion that 
A is with no C. If then it is again neceasary to conclude 
that A is with no B, which we look before, A will he with no 
C, but C with every B, for thus the proposition becomes oon- 
verteJ, Bill if it is necessary to iMinelude that B ia wiih C, 
the proposition A B must no longer be similarly ,^ mpon^n, 
xi, for it is the same proposilion,^ that B i " '" ■ 
with no A, and that A ia with no B, but we must assume 
s present with every one of whicb A is present wiili 
Let A be present'with no C, which was the con- 
Iflion, but let B" be nssumeii present with every •■f 
ich A is present with none, therefore B must necessarily 
present with every C, ao that each of the assertions which 
' three becomes a conclusion, and this ia to demonstrate in 
J-eircle, namely, assuming the conclusion and one preniiee 
iverae lo infer the other.^ Now in particular ^ j^ ^^ 
lugisms we cannot demoustrate univereal pro- isn oic mojur 
_ ' ' through others, hut we can the particular, Jjtai^'l^t'iiie 
ktid that we cannot demonstrate universal is evi- >>>i><°r ii. 
dent, for the universal is shown by universals, ^ 
but the conclnsion is not universal, and we must 
demODBtrat« from the conclusion, and from the other prupovi- 
Besides, there is no syllogism produced at all when ii)e 
iposition is converted, since both pi'emises become particular. 



L *Bd fifth ByUogiaiDs, the m^or of the 3rd md the minar of [he Slh beiug 
ideotiral, as well as the latter bemg Ihe converse (^oncluaiaa of Ihe lirEt, 
proved by the 4lh. Thus a. circle may be divided inio ttro purls, of 
which the uoDclaaian of the lal, 2Dd, nnd Gth are direct, but those uf 
tbe 3rd. 4th, imd &th sre converse. 

tor Ihe 4tli, i. e. ia urder to prove ihe propositions u( Ihe siiine fourth. 
Omitted by Taylor. ^ Vide Wliiitely and Hill. 

E:t. 1. Every B is A 



. Some C U 
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But we can demonstrate a particular proposition, for let A be 
demonstrated of a certain C through B, if then 
B is taken as present with every A, and the con- 
clusion remains, B will be present with a certain C, for the 
first figure is pniduced, and A will be the middle.* 
^ '' Nevertheless if the syllogism is negative, we can- 
not demonstrate the universal proposition for the reason ad- 
duced before, but a particular one cannot be demonstrated, if 
A B is similarly converted as in universals, but we may show 
it by assumption,' as that A is not present with something, 
but that B is, since otherwise there is no syllogism from the 
particular proposition being negative. 

Chap. VL — Of the same in ^ second Figure. 

In the second figure we cannot prove the affirm- 
rersais^of the ativc in tliis modc, but we may the negative ; the 
s«^on^ ^s^F^ affirmative therefore is not demonstrated, because 
proposition is there are not both propositions affirmative, for 
6trat«i?°° ^^® conclusion is negative, but the affirmative is 

demonstrated from propositions both affirmative, 
the negative however is thus demonstrated. Let A be with 
every B, but with no C, the conclusion B is with no C, if then B 
is assumed present with every A, it is necessary that A should 
be present with no C, for there is the second figure, the 
middle is B. But if A B be taken negative, and the other 

proposition affirmative, there will be the first 
I'JyVS!^ °^ figure, for C is present with every A, but B with 

no C, wherefore neither is B present with any 
A, nor A with B, through the conclusion then and one pro- 
position a syllogism is not produced, but when another pro- 
position is assumed there will be a syllogism. But if the 
3. In particu- syllogism is uot Universal, the universal proposi- 
•uTa^^^^"'- tion^ is not demonstrated for the reason we have 
tion alone is given before,^ but the particular ^ is demonstrated 

^ That is, h3rpothetically. As regards the concluding sentence of this 
chapter, I have followed Bekker, Buhle, and Taylor, in preference to Waitz 
and Averrois, since though I favour the grammatical construction of the tw: 
latter, the sense of the context is against them. ' The major. 

^ Because the conclusion being assumed, and the minor of Festino « 
Baroko, both propositions are particular, hence there is no conclusioB* 

* The minor. 
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len tlio anirersal is affirmative. For let A be dimonEiTnita 
ti every B, but: not with every C, the conclii- veteni uum™- 
a that B is not with a certtiin C, if tlien 11 is ""''- 
ssamed present with every A, but not with every C, A will 
It be with a certain C, the middle is B. But if the univeraikl 
I negative, the pi'opositioa A C will not bn de- 
ted, A B being converted, fur it will hap- 
n either that both' or that oiie^ proposition wilibenegetive, 
t there will not be a syllogism. Still in the same man- 
r there will he a demonstration, as in the case of universala, 
s asaumed present with a certain one, with which B in 
t present. 

Chap. Yll.—0/tJie emne in the third Fi-jtire. 

1h the third figure, when both propositions are [ j^ n^^ 
asatimed uuiveraal, wa cannot demonstrate reci- flRU't, when 
prociiUy, for the universal is shown through uni- uods are'Tm"- 
^ersals, but the '■onclusion in this figure is always n"j^f„"'^',7„i' 
^tieular, so that it is clear that in abort we can- iion in a cmjc, 
* demonstrate an universal proposition by this !. Th«E *iii 

Still if one be universal and the other tioii'ntae» vLe 
^ticular, there will be at one time and not at J|>^™ jndTii 
tother (a reciprocal demonstration) ; when then nnjor pariitu- 
ftth propositions are taken affirmative, and the ^'■ 
liiversal belongs to the leaa extreme, there will be, but when 
b lite other,^ there will not be. For let A be with j 
»ery C, but B with a certain (C), the conclusion 
V B, if then C is assumed present with every A, C has bei^n 
bown to be with a certain B, but B has not been shown to be 
nth a certain C, But it is necessary if C ia with a certain 1!, 
lliat B should be with a certain C, but it ia not the same thing, 
for this to be with that, and that with this, but it must be a^- 
f .vumed that If this is present with a certain that, that also iit 
with a certain (Itit, and from this assumption tliere is no longer 
a syllogism from the conclusion and the other proposition. J f 



* ir a negative conclus 



d the major premi 



. ia universal end the minoT particular there n 
le circle, because from the conclusion and the mi^ai premi 
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however B is with every C, but A with a certain 
C, it will be possible to demonstrate A C, when C 
is assumed present with every B, but A with a certain (B). 
For if C is with every B, but A with a certain B, A must 
necessarily be with a certain C, the middle is B. And when 
one is affirmative, but the other negative, and the 
iBi^ma*uve\^8 affirmative universal, the* other will be demon- 
universal there strated ; for let B be with every C, but A not be 
tton^of'the'par- with a Certain (C), the conclusion is, that A is not 
ticuiar nega- ^jt^ g, Certain B. If then C be assumed besides 

tive« 

present with every B, A must necessarily not be 
4. Not when ^jt^ ^ certain C, the middle is B. But when the 

the negative w ^- » • i al xu • ^ j 

universal (ex- negative IS Universal, the other is not demon- 
ception). strated, unless as in former cases, if it should be 

assumed that the other is present with some individual, of what 
this is present with none, as if A is with no C, but B with a 
certain C, the conclusion is, that A is not with a certain B. 
If then C should be assumed present with some individual of 
that with every one of which A is not present, it is necessary 
that C should be with a certain B. We cannot however in 
any other way, converting the universal proposition, demon- 
strate the other, for there will by no means be a syllogism.' 

It appears then, that in the first figure there is 
tion of*he pre- ^ reciprocal demonstration effected through the 
tl^s'"^ *^^*^" third and through the first figure, for when the 
conclusion is affirmative, it is through the first, 
but when it is negative through the last,^ for it is assumed 
* The predi- that with what this * is present with none, the 
*'**®- other f is present with every individual. In the 

t The subject, jjjj^jig figure howcvcr, the syllogism being uni- 

* The particular negative. 

• Thus in Ferison, the minor, being I, cannot be demonstrated in a 
circle, the conclusion and major being negative, except by converting 
both these into affirmative. In the cases of the particular modes of the 
third figure, where there is an imiversal minor, i. e. Disamis and Bokardo, 
there may be a perfectly circular demonstration, but not in those iK'hich 
have the major universal, as Datisi and Ferison. 

^ Aristotle does not mean the third figure of categoricals, because in 
the syllogisms mentioned by him, there are a negative minor and an uni- 
versal conclusion, contrary to the rules of the third figure. He intends 
therefore an hypothetical syllogism, wherein there are two predicates and 
one subject, as in the third figure. 
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I, (the demonstration) is thi-ougli it and lliroagli 
Bgure,' &nil when it is particular, both through it and t 
!t.* In the third all are through it, but it is alsi 
n tlie third and in the middle the syllogisms, whie. 
L producod through them, either are not according ti 
(drcular demonstration, or are imperfect. 



. VIII. — Of Coavergion of Stjllogumt in the Jirit Figure. 

« is by transposition of the conclusion 
) produce a syllogism, either that the major is convcr.li.n'irf'' 
pot with tlie middle, or this (the middle) ia not with "^""B"™ 
' e last (the minor term).' For it is necessary 
Irhen the conclusion is converted, and one proposition re- 
tains, that the other should be Bubverted, for if this (pro- 
position) will be, the conclusion will also be.* j Difference 
But there is a difference whether we convert the "fifthtr this m 
conclusion contradictorily or contrarily, for there dicioiiryorcon. 
is not tlie same syllogism, whichever way the !|',°[i'*'', ''^^i'^ 
conclusion is converted, and this will appear fi'om tweeo these 
what follows. But I mean to be opposed (con- """"- 
tradictorily) between, to every individual and not to every 
individual, and to a certain one and not to a certain one, and 
contrarily being present with every and being present with 
none, and with a certain one, not with a certain 
one." For let A be demonstrated of C, through 
the middle B ; if then A ia assumed present with no C, but 
with every B, B will be with no C, and if A is with no C, but 
B with every C, Awill not be with every B, and not altogether 
^.with none, for the universal was not euDCluded through the last 
In a word, we cannot subvert univerBolly the major 
' Vat the mi(ior of Ceure is provi^d in CeJarrnt. 

* "~ Ihe minor of Periaon ia proied hypolheli cully. See above. I 

minor lerm is here called r6 rtXiuraJov, lower down in th\s 
. it is called ri laxarov. By Iransposilion of the eoncliiaion, ia 
Intcadcd the cbonge uf it into \\s contradiciury or contrary, when a pro- 
Lilian is enunciated, to wUch thu other propoailifln ia added, and Ihiii 
■ new tyllogtam in aubvening the former is produced. Vide Whalely and 
"•'■U'* Logic. 

' 'Dug tiiui been shown nbove, that we cannot infer (ulaity from true 
; if tlien we admit the conclusion to be Ealae, and Uikn tic o'g- 
le proposition muEt be falee. 
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premise by cooTension, for it is always subverted through the 
third figure, but we must assume both propositions to the 
mioor term, likewise also if the syllogbm is negative. For 
let A be shown through B to be present with no C, where- 
fore if A is assumeti present with every C,* but with no B, B 
will be with no C, and if A and B are with every C, A will 
be with a certain B, but it was present with none.^ 
^ If however the conclusion is converted contra- 

"* dictorily, the (other) syllc^isms also will be con- 

tradictory,' and not universal, for one premise is particular, 
so that the conclusion will be particular. For let the syllo- 
gism be affirmative, and be thus converted, hence if A is not 
with every C, but with every B, B will not be with every C, 
and if A is not with every C, but B with every C, A will not 
be with every B. Likewise, if the syllogism be 
♦ ue. ceiaicBt. ngg^^yp^* fQj. jf ^ jg ^^1^ ^ Certain C* but with 

t uniTenaiij. ^^ ^» ^ ^^ ^^* ^ ^^^ * Certain C, and net 
simply f with no C, and if A is with a certain C,* 
and B with every C, as was assumed at first,® A will be v/ith 
a certain B. 

3. In pmrtkn- ^^ particular syllogisms, when the conclusion is 
lars, of the first converted contradictorily, both propositions ajX3 sub- 
cw^uTion^is * vcrtcd, but whou contrarily, neither of them ; for it 
tradictoffly**" ^^ longer happens, as with universals, that through 
both propoei- failure of the conclusion^ by conversion, a subver- 
Terted,7f*con- ^iou is produced, since neither can we subvert it* 
trariiy, neither, at alL For let A be demonstrated of a certain C,l 
if therefore A is assumed present with no C,^ but 
B with a certain C, A will not be with a certain B,*® and if A 

* i. e. by converse of the conclusion and assumption of the minor. 
' By hypothesis in the major premise of Celarent. 

* In their opposition, for they will prove a particular conclusion contra- 
dicting tlie previously assumed universal proposition. 

* The subversion of the minor in Ferison. 

* The subversion of the major in Disamis. 

* In the minor proposition of Celarent. 

* iWiiirovroi rov avfnrtpdafiaTog^ deficiente conclusione. Buhle. 
This expression signifies the change from an universal to a particular in 
the conclusion, because in the latter case it comprehends fewer thuigs. 

" Because there is no syllogism from particular premises. 

* The subversion of the minor in Camestres — while the migor of the 
first syllogism is retained. 

*• The contradictory of the major will be concluded. 
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is wilh no C, but with every B, B will be with no C SO that both 
propositiona are aubverlcj. If however the coti- 
[ d iigion be converted contrnrjly, neither (is sub- 
^fcerted), for if A ia Dot with e, certain C, but with every B, D 
^^fcill not be with a certain C, but the original proposiiiou is 
^Hkot yet subverted," ibr it may be present with a , y,, ,,,„ ^j. 
^^Bertain one, and not present wilh a certain one. nD>prcmi»o( 
I Of the aniveraal propogition A B there is not any '" ' 

eyllo^Bm at all,^ for if A ia not with a certain C, but is with a 
certiuD B, neither premiae is universal. So alao if tlie syllo- 
giam bo negative, for if A should be assumed present wilh 
every C, both are subveiteJ, bof if with a certain C, neither ; 
the demonstration however is the same. 

Ch&p. DC. — 0/ Caiioeraion of Si/lloginmt in the lecond Jp^are. 

In the second tignre we cannot subvert the major 
premise contrarily, whichever way the conversion vtrsais ne eui- 
is niHde, since the conclusion will always be in the "oni'^'^'^''5, 
third figure, but there woa not in this figure an nsjor vrumiie. 
nniversal ayllogism. The other proposition in- ihB^,^r- 
deed we shall subvert similarly to the conversion, toiy— ihe mi- 
I mean by similarly, if the conversion is made Sp^nin^''M-'' 
contrarily (we shall subvert it contrarily), but if J^^j'^1"„"'""' 
contradictorily by contradiction. For let A^ be 
with every B and with no C, the conclusion B C, if then B 
is assumed* present with every C, and the proposition A B 
remains, A will be with every C, for there ia the first figure, 
If however B ia' with every C, but A with no C, A ^ 
ia not wilh every B, the last figure. If then B C 
(the conclusion) be converted contradictorily, A B may be de- 
monstrated similariy,^ and A C contradictorJiy. For if B is 
with a cei'tnin C,' but A with no C, A will not be present 
with a certain B ; again, if B ^ is with a certain C, but A 

' That is, b; assuming a. caoUadiclury coDRlusion of Uic first syllo- 
gism, nnd retflining Che niajur premise nl' the eame. a, courluajou will be 
dr&wn, MMtadKioiy of the minor. 

* In which Iho m^ur preEnise of DtirLi is Bitbveilcd. 

' Tliii ifl ia Camesuea. ' Barbarii3ub*erimg the minor of Camestres. 

* FelapWn siibverling the miijor of CumBdUps. 

* i. e. SMb'erled by u conlrary, 

* Durii subvertin); tlie miliar. * Fuiison tubvcrling the tn^or. 
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with every B, A is with a certain C, so that there is a syllo- 

j gism produced contradictorily.^ In like manner 

it can be shown, if the premises are vice versa,^ 

fars Vthe*?*n ^"* ^^ *^® syllogism IS particular, the conclusion 
traryofthe being Converted contrarily, neither premise is 
^rumet nil Subverted, as neither was it in the first figure, (if 
therproposi- howcvcr the couclusiou is) contradictorily (con- 
verted ; if the vcrtcd), both (are subverted). For let A be as- 
bSith'wi*''^^^' 8"°^®^ present with no B, but with a (certain) C,^ 
the conclusion B C ; if then B is assumed present 
with a certain C, and A B remains, the conclusion will be 
that A is not present with a certain C, but the original would 
not be subverted, for it may and may not be present with a 
certain individual. Again, if B is with a certain C, and A 
with a certain C, there will not be a syllogism, for neither of 
the assumed premises is universal, wherefore A B is not sub- 
verted. If however the conversion is made contradictorily, 
both are subverted, since if B is with every C, but A with no 
B, A is with no C, it was however present with a certain (C).' 
Again, if B is with every C, but A with a certain C, A will be 
with a certain B, and there is the same demonstration, if the 
universal proposition be affirmative. 

Chap. X. — Of the same in the third Figure. 

1 I th* fi u ^ *^® third figure, when the conclusion is con* 
if the contrary' vcrtcd coutrarily, neither premise is subverted, 
8ioi? Is^assim- according to any of the syllogisms, but when con- 
ed, neither tradictorily, both are in all the modes. For let 
verted?but*?f A be shown to be with a certain B, and let C be 
the contradic- taken as the middle, and the premises be universal : 
if then A is assumed not present with a certain 
B, but B with every C, there is no syllogism of A and C,* 

1 universais ^^^ ^^ ^ ^® ^^* present with a certain B, but with 

every C, will there be a syllogism of B and C* 

There will also be a similar demonstration, if the premises 

' Because Darii proves a contradictory conclusion to the minor, and 
Ferison a contradictory conclusion to the major — of the same Camestrcs. 

' That is, if the major is negative, but the minor affirmative, hence a 
syllogism produced in Cesare. 

* A was assumed present with a certain C, in the minor of Festino. 

* Because the major is particular. ^ Because the major is partirnlar. 
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e not universal, for either both most be partioulat bv eon- 
or the nniversaL be joined to tlic minor, bui thus 
15 not » syllogism otither in the first nor in the middle 
figure. It' however they are converted uonlra- 
dictorily, both propositions are subverted ; for 
if A ia with no B, but B with every C, A will be with no C ; 
again, if A is with no B, but with every C, B will be with no 
~ In like manner if one proposition is not uni- 
versal ; since if A is with no B, but B with a 

n C, A will not be with a cerlfdn C, but if A is with 
D B, but with every C, B will be present with no C. So 
Ibo if the 3yli<^3m be negative, for let A be shown not pre- 
^nt with a, certain B, And let the affirmative proposition be 
i C, but the negative A C, for thus there was a sytlugiatn : 
when then the proposition is taken contrary to the conclusion, 
there will not be a syllogiara. For if A were with a certain 
B, but B with every C, there was not asyllt^ism , vw h 
of A and C,»i nor if A were with a certain B, b LAUi.Pr; 
Hit with no C was there a syllogism of B and C,t ' "^""^ '•'• '• 
that the propositions are not subverted. When " ' ' 

lowever the contradictoiy (of the conclusion is ^ 

med) they are subverted. For if A is with 
ftfery B, and B with C, A will be with every C, j cunmiiM 

ta with none.' Again if A J is wiih every 
t, but with no C, Bwill be with no 0, but it was with eveiyC* 
riiere ia a similar demonstration also, if the pro- j pinicuian 
positions are not universal,§ for A C| becomes iiie«inB. 
universal negative, hut the other,^ particular af- | T^E^^ot 
firmative. li' then A ia with every B, but B with ^"^^ ^^^^^ 
IV certain C, A happeus to a certain C, but it was pr 
with none ;* again, if A is with every B, but with no ' '■™'=""'- 
C" B is with no C, bat if A is with a certain B, and B with a 
certain C, there is no syllogism,^ nor if A is with a certain B, 
but with no C, (will there thus be a syllogism):* , j.|,p„m„ 
Hence in that way.f but not in this,} the pro- dicioty, 
positions are subverted. ' ThEconinuj. 



' Because of pari. premiM*. 
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From what has been said then it seems clear 
tioiu**^*^*''*^* how, when the conclusion is converted, a syllogism 
arises in each figure, both when contrarilj and 
when contradictorily to the proposition, and that in the first 
figure syllogisms are produced through the middle and the 
last, and the minor premise is always subverted through the 
middle (figure), but the major by the last (figure) : in the se- 
cond figure, however, through the first and the last, and the 
minor premise (is) always (subverted) through the first figure, 
but the major through the last : but in the third (figure) 
through the first and through the middle, and the major pre- 
mise is always (subverted) through the first, but the minor 
premise through the middle (figure). What therefore con- 
version is, and how it is efiected in each figure, also what 
syllogism is produced, has been shown. 

Chap. XL — Of Deduction to the Impossfftle in the first Figure, 

1 Howsyiio- -^ SYLLOGISM through the impossible is shown, 
gism hta -xov when the contradiction of the conclusion is laid 
8hown7and its down, and another proposition is assumed, and it 
distinction^^ is produccd in all the figures, for it is like conver- 
sion (avTc sion except that it difiers insomuch as that it is 
ctfoiph). CQj^ygj^g^j indeed, when a syllogism has been 

made, and both propositions have been assumed, but it is de- 
duced to the impossible, when the opposite is not previously 
acknowledged but is manifestly true. Now the terms subsist 
similarly ^ in both, the assumption also of both is the same, as 
for instance, if A is present with every B, but the middle is 
C, if A is supposed present with every or with no B, but with 
every C, which was true, it is necessary that C should be with 
no or not with every B. But this is impossible, so that 
the supposition is false, wherefore the opposite ^ is true. It 
is a similar case with other figures, for whatever are capable 
of conversion, are also capable of the syllogism per impossibile. 
t. The univer- AH Other problems then are demonstrated 
the firet figu?e ^^rough the impossible in all the figures, but the 
not demonstra- universal afiirmativc is demonstrated in the mid- 

* That is to say, both in the converse syllogism and 'n that per impot' 
sibile. ' The contradictoiy. 
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and in the third, but is not in the first. For We ji.t impm- 
L 1)6 supposed not present with every B, or '""'*■ 
?nt with no B, and let the oilier proposition be asitunird 
L eitlier part, whether C is present with every A, or B 
with every D, tor thus there will be the first figure. If then 
A is supposed not prosent with every B, there is no syllo- 
gism,' from whichever part the proposition is assumed, but if 
(it is supposed that A is present witli) no (B), when the pro- 
position B D is assumed, theie will indeed be a syllogism of 
the false, but the thing proposed ia not demonstrated. For if 
A ia witJi no B, but B with every D, A will be with no D, 
but let tliis he impossible, therefore it ia false that A is with 
no B. If however it ia false that it is present with no B, it 
does not follow that it is true that it ia present with every B. 
But if C A ia asaumed, there ia no syllogism,* neither when 
A is supposed not present with every B, ao that it is mnnii'est 
that the being present with every, is not demonstrated in the 
first figure per impoasibila But to he present with a certain 
on^ and with none, and not with every ia de- j Buiiinpar. 
njonstrateii, for let A be auppoaed present with sfflf- «na uni", 
no B, but let B be assumed to be present with "emonTirit'eo, 
every or with a certain C, therefore is it neces- "Jiin uie con- 
sary that A should be witli no or not with every iiie conciuniun 
C, but this is impossible, for let this he true and '""■"™'^'' 
manifest, that A ia with every C, ao that if this is false, it 
is necessary that A should be with a certain B But if 
^utme proposition should be asaumed to A,'' there will net be 
^^S ^Uogiam,* neither when the contrary to the conclu'^on is 
Pitapposed as not to be with a certain one, wbd'efore it appears 
^' that the contradictory must be supposed. Again, let A he sup 
posed present with a certain B, and C assumed present with 
every A, then it is necessary that C should be with a certain B, 
but let this be impossible, hence the hypothesis is false, and 
this be the case, that A is preaent with no B is true. 

' Because of a psnicular nega. 

• Btcaaw fruro the bypothtsis 
P the Bnt Sg. 

■ So (hat it becomes the mnjor, 

I fiecsuse the negaLire hypulbj 
Itketule. 
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In like manner, if C A is assumed negative ; if however the 
proposition be assumed to B, there will not be a syllogism, 
but if the contrary be supposed, there will be a syllogism, and 
the impossibile (demonstration), but what was proposed will 
not be proved. For let A be supposed present with every B, 
and let C be assumed present with every A, then it is neces- 
sary that C should be with every B, but this is impossible, so 
that it is false that A is with every B, but it is not yet neces- 
sary that if It is not present with every, it is present with no 
B. The same will happen also if the other proposition * is 
assumed to B, for there will be a syllogism, and the impossible 
(will be proved), but the hypothesis is not subverted, so that 
the contradictory must be supposed. In order however to 
prove that A is not present with every B, it must be supposed 

present with every B, for if A is present with 
neg. is demon* every B, and C with every A, C will be with 
the*8^b^on-*^ every B, so that if this impossible, the hypothesis 
trary to the is false. In the same manner, if the other proposi- 
as8uraed!Vhat tion is assumed to B,^ also if C A is negative in 
^^ P'^PJ®"^ " the same way, for thus there is a syllogism, but if 

the negative be applied to B, there is no demon- 
stration. If however it should be supposed not present with 
every, but with some one, there is no demonstration that it is 
not present with every, but that it is present with none, for if 
A is with a certain B, but C with every A, C will be with a 
certain B, if then this is impossible it is false that A is present 
with a certain B, so that it is true that it is present with none. 
This however being demonstrated, what is true is subverted 
besides, for A was present with a certain B, and with a cer- 
tain one was not present. Moreover, the impossibile does not 
result from the hypothesis, for it would be false, since we 
cannot conclude the false from the true, but now it is true, 
for A is with a certain B, so that it must not be supposed pre- 
sent with a certain, but with every B. The like also will 
occur, if we should show that A is not present with a certain 
B, since if it is the same thing not to be with a certain indi- 
vidual, and to be not with every, there is the same demon* 
Btration of both. 
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A proposition evidently true. 

If the true proposition becomes the minor 
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^^M It appears Ihcn, that not ihe coQtraiy, but ihc 
^BEmtnulictory must be supposed in all s^llog^sius,' ni rlu^HTr 
^HW tHus there will be a necesi^ary (consequence), 'te »ijiivt i». 
I ikod a probnble asiom,' for if of every thing af- '""" ""'' 
fimiatioii or negfttion (is true), when it is shown that negation 
is not, affirmation must neceasarily be true. Again, except ii 
is admitted tbnt affirmation ia true, it is fitting to admii nega- 
tion ; but it is in neither way fitting to adiuit the contrary, fur 
neither, if the being present with no one is false, is Ihe Ix'ing 
present witli every one necessarily true, nor is it probalilo 
that if the one is false the other is true. 

It is palpable, therefore, that in the first figure, all oiher 
' problems nre demonstrated through the impossible [ but tlmt 
the universal atErmatiTe b not demonstrated. 



II Chap. XII.— Of the ga>ne in the second Figure. 

& the middle, however, and last figure, this^ also 
■a demonstrated. For let A be supposed not pre- tigu,^ a'iT™ 
sent with every B, but let A be supposed present ^',j;|^|^„'^f ,^|^ 
with every C, therefoi-e if it is not present with coiriimikiuiy ii 
every B, but is with every C, C is not with every ^^"^n!^;^^,^' '' 
B, but tbia is impossible, for let it be manifest 
that C is with every B, wherefore what was supposed is false, 
And the being present with every individual is true. If iiow- 
ever the contrary be supposed, there wilt be a syllogism, and 
the impossible, yet the proposition is not demonstrated. For 
if A is present with DO B, but with every C, C will 
be with DO B, but this is impossible, hence that A 

' Lending tg the impoGsible. Taylor giTea rise La much confusinn, by 
using' the word opposite as aiilitheucal to conlrnry, iasiead of Lha word 
contradictory. 

' iXtiiita lvioXov—A\p\iia3 prababilis, Aveir. — axioma ratloni con- 

leuin, Butile ; Ihe Uller Doles, thai Arislolle refets to the pnnciple, 

f two edntradiclories, ooe ia inie and the other isXae, from which it 

s UiKL when [he eoDUadictocy of the Gral conclusion is proved 

e, die originELl conclusion itself l.s proved true. As lo the woida ihem- 

s, il msy be sufGcient to remark, that d^iwfiara are Ihe oiiginal pre- 

I, rroln which, demonstration proceada, and are a bcaiicli of (he 

yal 'Afx"^ : "'d that laken purely, per fit, Arislolle regards rd ititala 

g the elemenls of syllogiHir, some of which btb uaceasary. Ste 

it«. vol, i. p. auri, 

uuircrsttl afflrm alive. 
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is with no B is false. Still it does not follow, that if this is 

false, the being present with every B is true, but when A is 

with a certain B, let A be supposed present with 

no B, but with every C, therefore it is necessary 

that G should be with no B, so that if this is impossible A must 

necessarily be present with a certain B. Still 

if it* is supposed not present with a certain 

one,f there will be the same * as in the first figure. 

Again, let A be supposed present with a certain B, but let it 

be with no C, it is necessary then that C should not be with 

a certain B, but it was with every, so that the supposition is 

J false, A then will be with no B. When however A 

is not with every B, let it be supposed present with 

every B, but with no C, therefore it is necessary thai C should 

be with no B, and this is impossible, wherefore it is true that 

A is not with every B. Evidently then all syllogisms are 

produced through the middle figure.* 

Chap. XIII. — Of ike same in the third Figure. 

1 In this fi ure THROUGH the last figure also, (it will be con- 
both affirma- cluded) in a similar way. For let A be supposed 
tivM we de?*" ^0* present with a certain B, but C present with 
monstrabie per every B, A then is not with a certain C, and if 
absur um. ^j^.^ .^ impossible, it is false that A is not with a 
certain B, wherefore that it is present with every B is true. 
If, again, it should be supposed present with none, there 
will be a syllogism, and the impossible, but the proposition is 
not proved, for if the contrary is supposed there will be the 
same 3 as in the former (syllogisms). But in order to con- 
clude that it is present with a certain one, this hypothesis 
must be assumed, for if A is with no B, but C with a certain 
B, A will not be with every C, if then this is false, it is 
true that A is with a certain B. But when A is with no 
B, let it be supposed present with a certain one, and let C be 
assumed present with every B, wherefore it is necessary that 
A should be with a certain C, but it was with no C, so that it 
is false that A is with a certain B. If however A is supposed 

* The proposition will not be so much confirmed as subverted, for if O 
is false, A is true, and vice versft. - By a deduction to an absurdity. 
' A will not be demonstrated universal, but particular. 
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^^■rescnt with ererj B, the proposition is not demonstrated,' 
^Htut in order to its not being present willi every, this hypothesis 
^^^nat be taken.' For if A is tviih every B, and C with a cer- 
tain B, A is with a certain C, but this was not bo, hence it ia 
false that it is with every one, and if thua, it is true that it 
b not with every B, and if it is supposed present with a cer- 
tain B, there will be the same things as in the syllogisms 
above mentioned. 

It appears then that in all syHogisniH through 
the impossible the contradictory must be aupposed, f,;,""^''''""''' 
and it is apparent that in the middle figure the 
affirmative is in a certain way^ demonstrated, and the universal 
in the last figure. 



the impossible diflTers from i. Difle,,nc« 
that it admits whut it wishes to S^™!"™!^' 
subvert, leading to an acknowledged falsehood, aniiiiigtMr 
but the OBtensive commences from confessed ''"P°»'''"= 
theses. Both therefore assume two allowed propositions, 
bat theone^assumes those from which the syllogism is formed, 
and the other ^ one of these, and the oontradiotory of the con- 
clusion. In the one case* alEO the conclusion 
need not be known, nor previously assumed that * J^' '"'™' 
it is, or that it is not, but in the other it is neces- 
sary' (previously to aasurae) that it is not ; it is of no conse- 
quence however whether the conclusion is affirmative or 

■ Bccausa if A ii with erery B a false, thai A is with no B ia not im- 
medialely true, but only the particular negative is tme. 

* A, i. e. the hypothesis of being universally preseul. 

* By B deduction lo an abaurdily. 

* Compare Prior Anal. i. 23] Heeaey'sLogical Tablea.No. 4 ; Whately'i 
TreatiK on Rheiailc, part i, c. 3j Rheloric, li. 92, 1 1 ia clear from ilie 
remark in Ihe teil. that tho demonstralian per impoasibile is one kind or 
the hypothetical syllogism, the object of 'whiuh is to prove the truth ol' a 
problem, by inferring a falsity from its contradiction being assumed. 
(Vide An. i. 33, and 29 ; also Waiti, vol. i. p. 430.) The reader will tind 
the qneslion fully diicussed in note G, Appendix to Milchell'i Logiv. 

' The oslensive. • The per impoasibile. 

' t. t. wc must Mrome the oimtndiclorr of the cottluiion, lo be 
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n^ative, but it will happen the same about both.^ Now 
whatever is concluded ostensively can also be proved per im- 
possibile, and what is concluded per impossibile may be shown 
ustensivelj through the same terms, but not in the same figures. 

For when the syllogism* is in the first figure,^ the 
Ji^,^JJ^^j^ truth will be in the middle, or in the last, the ne- 
»b$urdum in gativc indeed in the middle, but the affirmative 
kpro"ed inSe iDi the last. When however the syllogism is in 
!i^iv^'ift^e* ^^® middle figure,* the truth will be in 3ie first in 
problem be ne- ail the problems, but when the syllogism is in the 
fhi'rhiiJfigSe last, the truth will be in the first and in the mid- 
if it be affirm- die, affirmatives in the first, but negatives in the 
?. •*'DariL middle. For let it be demonstrated through the 

first figure* that A is present with no, or not with 
every B, the hypothesis then was that A is with a certain B, 
but C was assumed present with every A, but with no B, for 
thus there was a syllogism, and also the impossible. But 
this is the middle figure, if C is with every A, but with no B, 
and it is evident'from these that A is with no B. Likewise if it 
Barbar ^*® been demonstrated to be not with every,! for 

the hypothesis is that it is with every, but C was 
assumed present with every A, but not with every B. Also 
in a similar manner if C A were assumed negative, for thus 

also there is the middle figure.^ . Again, let A be 
Peitino**" **' shown prcscnt with a certain B,§ the hypothesis 

* nt ^° ^*** ^^^ ^^» *^* ^* ^^ present with none, but B was 
assumed to be with every C, and A to be with 

every or with a certain C, for thus (the conclusion) will be 

ti impossible, but this is the last figure, if A and B|| 

are with every C. From these then it appears 

that A must necessarily be with a certain B, and simiLarly if 

B or A is assumed present with a certain C. 

^ Mr ^ t. Again, let it be shown in the middle figure If 

*• ' """"• that A is with every B. then the hypothesis w« 

that A is not with every B, but A was assumed present with 

' The conclusion is called negative when it is false, whether it affirms 
cr denies, hence if it affirm a falsity, it is said ** not to be/' and when it 
d'^nies a truth, it is equally said ** not to be." Wait? omits " not" io 
tiie same figures ; I read with Bekker, 3uhle, and Taylor. 

* Per impossibile. » The thing proposed will be proved, — Taylor. 

* Sometimes also in the 3rd, in fact what Arist. here states are the prin- 
cipal modes of demonstration, and are not tc be too generally assumed. 
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rery C, and C wilh every B, for thus there will be iLe iiii- 

flsible. And this is the first figure," if A is j , t,„^„ 

;th every 0, and C wiih every B. Likewise if 

it is demonstrated to be present with a certain one.t "' * '^■™*"'" 
for the hypothesis was that A was with do B, but A was iLi^ 
SBmed present with every C, and C with a certain B, but if 
the syllogism f should bo negative,' the hypothesis g jF«iino in. 
was that A ia with a certain B, for A was assumed femng ih. iju- 
lo be with no C, and C with every B, so that '"*' ' 
there is the first figure. Also if in like manner the nyllo- 

Ism § is not universal, but A is demonstrated not 

> be wilh a certain B,|[ for the hypothesis was iiSfc "*"'' 
' is with every B, but A was assumed present ii>. i inCc". 
o C, and C with a certain E, for thus there ^ ^^^^ 
i the first Ggure.H 
Again, in the third figure,* let A be shown to ^ , B..iitti.« 

; with every B, therefore the hypothesis was 
&M A ia not witli every B, but C has been asaunjeU lo Iw 
with every B, and A with every C, for thus there will bf the 
impossible, but this is the first figure.^ Likewise . ~^^ 
also, if the demoustratioD ia in a certain thing,^} 
for the hypothesis would be that A is with no B, "^'"' 

but C has been assumed present with a certain B, and A with 
every C, but if the ayllogism is negatjve,§ the by- ^. ^.^ 
pothesia is that A is with a certiun B, bat C has 
been assumed present with no A, but with every B, and titis 
is tlie middle figure. In like manner also,' if the deinuri^li'ii' 
tion is not II universal, since the hypotheisis will . |, ■ - 
be that A is with every B, and C has been as- " '"'^'' 
Bumed present with no A, but with a certain B, ^ pcuno 
and this is the middle figure.^ 

It is evident then that we may demonstrate 9, whsi ii 6>- 
each of the problems through the same terms, both Xurdum'is'"«^ 
ostensively* and through the impossible, and in aiBo oiieimiyt- 

' If it should pruve n conclusion in E, which coatradicla ike miniJi <■■! 

* This will prove a conclueion in I. 

■ If the eyllogiam per inipoB«ibile in Datisi ahoald prove O. 

'■ ihle, Bekker,and Tajlor insert " and throngh the impossible," «hii!] 
omits. It may be remarked, Uiat though in Bome cases ihc drnioii- 
1 per impDsailiilfl vs advantageous, yet thai it is mure opi'ii tu 
, cspeeially to thai ol "a non-causa pro causa," a deccptiMi 
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ly. and vice like manner it will be possible when the syllo- 
vers4. gisms are ostensive, to deduce to the impossible in 

the assumed terms when the proposition is taken contradic- 
tory to the conclusion. For the same syllogisms arise as those 
through conversion, so that we have forthwith figures through 
which each (problem) will be (concluded). It is clear then 
that every problem is demonstrated by both modes, (viz.) by 
the impossible and ostensively, and we cannot possibly separ- 
ate the one from the other. 



Chaf. XV. — Of the Method of concluding frwn Opposites in the 

several JPiffures. 

In what figure then we may, and in What we may 
Jus^figTuU^"* not, syllogize from opposite propositions^ will be 
fromwhich a manifest thus, and I say that opposite propositions 
duciUel^m are according to diction four, as for instance (to 
SStions^'the ^ present) with every (is opposed) to (to be pre- 
ttier (icoVa Ttfv sent) with none ; and (to be present) with every 
kind8,**ici?"' to (to be present) not with every ; and (to be pre- 
Henn. 7.) but sent) with a certain one to (to be present with) 
iemi^rof three, no ouc ; and (to be present with) a certain one to 

(to be present) not with a certain one ; in truth 
however they are three, for (to be present) with a certain one 

which is very frequent in dialectical disputation when the opponent is 
a^ked to grant certain premises. Vide the 17th ch. of this book, also 
Rhet. ii. 24. 

* ivTiKitfikvat irporaerftc, is an expression sometimes limited to con- 
tradictories, the Kard rrjv Xk^iv, opposition is properly subcontrary : that 
of subaltern! is not recognised by Aristotle {vvdXXtiXoi) ; the laws of this 
last are first given by Apuleius de Dogmate Plat. lib. iii. anonymously ; 
also by Marcian Capella. Vide Whately's and Hill's Logic. Taylor, 
from his extreme fondness for the expression 'opposites," certainly does 
not " what is dark in this, illimine, nor what is low, raise and support " 

Ex. 1. Every science is excellent 
No science is excellent 
. * . No science is science. 

Ex. 2. Every science is excellent 

No medicine (a certain science) is excellent 
. * . No medicine (a certain science) is science. 

Ex. 3. No science is opinion 

All medicine (a certain science) is opinion 
• * . No medicine (a certain science) is scienoe. 



^H.{g opposed to (being present) not with a certain one nccord- 

^^ring to expression only. But of these I call bucIi contraries 

^^ as are univeraal, viz. the being present with eveiy, and (the 

■jeing present) with none, as for instance, that every science 

is excellent to no science is excellent, but I call the otiiers 

contradictories. 

In tlie first figure then there is do syllogism i. xomnriu- 
from contradictory propositions, neither affinua- '|™/o™,'')[',,^ 
live nor negative ; not affirmative, because it kinii in the 
ia necessary that both propositions should be ^"' '''""^• 
aiGrmatiTe, but af&rmation and negation are contradictories: 
nor negative, because contradictories affirm and deny the same 
thing of the same,* but the middle in the first , 
figure is not predicated of both (extremes), but ricii'j lohIc, cii. 
one tiling ia denied of it, and it ia predicated of EiEnch''/?" 
another ; these propositions however are not con- 
I tradictory. 

^H But in the middle figure it is possible to pro- ^ j,„j f,^^ 
^Bdiice a sylt<^sm both from contradictories and >>°<>' ^n ihc 
^^brom contraries. For let A be good, but science B """ 
^^fsnd C; if then any one assumed that every science is excel- 
f lent, and also that no science is, A will be with every B, and 
with no C, so that B will be with no C, no science there- 
fore t is science. It will be the same niso, if, , E„n)pisM 
^^having assomed that every science is excellent, 
^^ut should be assumed thai medicine is not excellent, for A is with 
^^Rtvery B, but with no C, so that a certain science will not be 
^Blcience. j Likewise if A is witli every C, but with , ^^^^ ^^ , 
^H|io B, and B is science, C medicine, A opinion, 
' for assuming that no science is opinion, a person would have 
assumed a certain science to be opinion,^ This' . E,g,„BiBci ) 
however differs from the former^ in the eon ver- 
sion of the terms, for before the affirmative was joined to B.^ 
but now it is to C. II Also iti a similar manner, if . .m^ 
one premise is not universal, for it is always the 
middle which is predicated negatively of the one and affirma- 
if the other. Hence it happens that contradictoriea are 

' Cerare. ' Cameslres. 

* Tb4t IB, in Catncatrei the mi;ar of course was ntBrmatiTe, the minoi 
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concluded, yet not always, nor entirely, but when those which 

• i. e. the ex- ^>^ Under the middle * so subsist as either to be 
*^^k« ^*h^ ^^® same, or as a whole to a part : ^ otherwise it 
r^rddie in 2nd is impossiUe, for the propositions will by no means 
figure. Y)e either contrary or contradictory. 

4. In the thini ^^ *^® third figure there will never be an af- 
r. J affirmative finuative syllogism from opposite propositions, for 
** ******* the reason alleged in the first figure ; but there 
will be a negative, both when the terms are and are not uni- 
versal. For let science be B and C, and medicine A, if then 
a person assumes that all medicine is science, and that no 
medicine b science, he would assume B present with every A, 

♦ Exam ie(4 *°^ ^ 'With no A, SO that a certain science will 

not be scienccf Likewise, if the proposition A 
B is not taken as universal, for if a certain medicine is science, 
and again no medicine b science, it results that a certain sci- 

* t, 1 /«. eiice is not science.! But the propositions are 

I Example (5.) ^u x u • • ii x i. « -i" 

contrary, the terms being umversaUy taken,^ it 
however one of them is particular,' they are contradictory. 

We must however understand that it is possible thus to as- 
sume opposites as we have said, that every science is good, 
and again, that no science is good, or that a certain science 
is not good, which does not usually lie concealed. It is also 
possible to conclude either (of the opposites), through other 
- To book interrogations, or as we have observed in the 
viii. ch. 1. Topics,§ to assume it. Since however the op- 

5. Opposition positions of affii'mations are three, it results that 

we may take opposites in six ways, either with 
every and with none, or with every and not with every indi- 
vidual, or with a certain and with no one ; and to convert 

' As genus to species — thus science is related to medicine. 

Ex. 4. No medicine is science 
All medicine is science 
. * . A certain science is not science. 

A B 

Ex. 5. A certain medicine is not science* 
A C 

All medicine is science 

C B 

. * . A certain science is not science. 

s In Felapton. ^ In Bokardo. 
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from false premiseB, as we have ob- i ™ii, chavien 
■ore, but from opposites we cannot, for ' ' " 
a syllogism always arises contrary to the fact, as ^j "i^'^J'^'"!'' 
if a thing is good, (the conclusion will be,) that it bic tmm imti 
\a not good, or if it is an animal, that it is not an p'T""*""'- 
ftnimal, because the Byllogism ia from contradiction, and the 
eubject terms are either the same, or the one ia a , ^.^ ^ 
whole.t but the other a partj It appears also 
evident, that in paralogisms' there is nothing to 
prevent a contradiction of the hypothesis arising, ;, prnm (an- 
as if a thing is an odd number, that it is not odd, t^,',"J[|!"„* 
for from opposite propositions there was a con- loiheusump- 
li'ary syUogisin ; if then one assumes such, there """ *' i"''"""' 
will be a contradiction of the hypothesis. We must under- 
stand, however, that we cannot so conclude contraries Irom 
uue eyllogiam, as that the conclusion may be that what is not 
good is good, or any thing of this kind, unless such a pra- 
iHiaition is immediately assumed,^ as that every animal ii 
white and not white, and that man is an animal.' ^ Toinfircon- 

eiiher presume contradiction,* as ''"^"^"^ '" 

that all science is opinion,^ and is not opinion, w°i^>th>ve 

illcrwards assume that medicine ia a sci- J™"^j^^'' 

indeed, but is no opinion, just as Elenchi^ (Vide whaiciy. 

'4re produced, or (conclude) from two syllo- ''■"■='2»"J'i 

All resaoiiing from opposilca is fauhy, because one prupositiun ii 

!iisarijy Sake. 
- A pmpoailtan opposed. 
' The miiiot; the conclusion will he, man is white and nut wUue. 

* That is, at first suppose an Kxiom ;jnlnidictorj of subsequent con- 
clasiuD. e. g- all science is opinion. 

* This clause ie omitted by Waili, it is ibe conclusion con tradic ling 
the hvpolhcsia. 

* In tlie 20th chnpter of this book, nn F.lenchus is defined to be a syllo- 
gism of conitiidictiDu, or (b. i. c. 1, Soph, lilen.) " a Eyllogism wiiti c"d- 
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gismsJ Wherefore, that the things assumed should really be 
contrary, is impossible in any other way than this, as was be- 
fore observed. 

t^eiSusTy^ Chap. XYl,—Of the '' Petitk Principii,'' w 

gisticis. (Aver- Begging the Question? * 

rois.) 

" ^tJtfo *rin- "^^ ^S *^^ assume the original (question) con- 
tipH'Ms^? sists, (to take the genus of it,) in not demon- 
y^ipxpa'iTeia- g^i^ting the proposition, and this happens in many 
ways, whether a person does not conclude at all, or whether 
he does so through things more unknown, or equally unknown, 
or whether (he concludes) what is prior through what is pos- 
t Vide Post, terior ; for demonstration is from things more 
An. b. i. ch. 2, creditable and prior. f Now of these there is no 
' l>egging the question from the beginning, but since 

some things are naturally adapted to be known through them- 
selves, and some through other things, (for principles^ are 
. ^ , . known through themselves, but what are under 

X Conclusions. ..,.,* i ^i ^L» \ t_ 

principles J through other things,) when a person 
2. How this fai- cndcavours to demonstrate by itself what cannot be 
^^HuffL^^c' ^^^^^ ^y itself, then he begs the original question. 
p. 331, et seq. ' It is possiblc howcvcr to do this so as immediately 
Rhot. ii. 24. ^ ^^^ ^^^ ^Yiing proposed for granted, and it is 

iradiction of the conclusion," " proprie syllogismus est adirersarium re- 
darguens« confiimando scil. quod illius sententise contradicat." Aldrich. 
It is well observed by Dr. Hessey, that the kXiyKXiKhv kvOviiiiiia of the 
Rhetoric seems to include the two processes, 17 elg t6 dSvv. avayioyri and 
ffvWoytc. Sid Tov ddw.f An. Pr. i. 38, and to correspond to the lig rb dSw. 
ayovffa dirodii^iQ^ An. Post. i. 26. Vide Hessey's Tables, 4, Rhet. ii. 
22, and ii. 24. 

* Proving affirmation in one, and negation in the other. 

' This takes place when one of the premises (whether true or false) is 
either plainly equivalent to the conclusion, or depends on that for its own 
reception. The most plausible form of this fallacy is arguing in a circle, 
(vide supra,) and the greater the circle, the harder to detect. Whately, b. 
iii. sect. 4. Aristotle enumerates five kinds of it, these however do not 
concur with those given by Aldrich in his Fallaciae extra dictionem. As 
to the identity of the syllogism with apetitio principii, see Mansel's Logic, 
Appendix, note D. Conf. Top. 8 ; also Pacius upon this chap. 

* These precede all demonstration : for their relative position refer to 
note p. 81 ; also Meta. v. 1, x. 7, vi. 4, and Sir W* Hamilton Reid'i 
Works, p. 16. 
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h also possible, thnt passing to otlier things wUiuli an natur.-illy 
I Adapted to be demonstrated by that (whicli was lo be inveati- 
gBted), to demonstrate by these the origin«l proposition ; as 
if a person should demonstrate A through B, and B through 
C, while C was naturally adapted to be proved through A; 
for it happens that those who thus syllogiKO, prove j Ei,n,p|^ 
A by itself. This they do,' ivho fancy that they given of ma- 
describe paralli'l lines, for they deceive themselves '""'"^'s"*- 
by assuming such things as they cannot demonstnite unless 
they are parallel. Hence it occurs to those who thus syllo- 
gize to say that each thing is, if it is, and thus evej'y thing 
will be knoivn through itself, which is impossible. 

If then a man, when it is not proved that A is ^ 
with C, and likewise with B, begs that A may be 
admitted present with B, it is not yet evident whether he 
begs the original proposition, but that he does not prove it is 
clear, for what is similarly doubtful is not the principle of 
demonstration. If however B so subsists in referem-e to C 
OS to be the same," or that they are evidently convertible, or 
that one is present with the other,^ then he begs «. 
the original question. For that A is with B, may , . 
be shown through them, if they are converted, Hieminar, and 
but now* this prevents* it, yet not the mode; if KuBhc'" 
however it should do this,* it would produce s. i Bfg the 
what lias been mentioned before,t and a conver- i'"""""' 
^^^n would be mode thrangh three terms.^ In like manner 
^^m any one should take B to be present with C, whilst it is 
^Hlually doubtful if he assumes A also (present with C), he 

^^ ' Those b«K the question itho endeavour to show Ihiit ccrlain lines are 
psraliel becauaa they never meet, for tlic;^ ought To prove ibal eqiii-dis- 
Uml lines do not meet; so lha.t it is tanUimounl merely lo saying that 
lines are equi-dialaDi because they are equi-dislant, and they {iruve the 
fame thing by the same, and beg the queetion. 

* The tame in reality, as a veslmenl and a gannent. Taylor. 
' B predicated of C, as genua ofsper'es. 

* i. e. whon this JH done, viz. B predicated Ihiis of C 

' Thai is, B being of wider eilension ihan A, prevents the denionslrnt- 
ing A of B through C, though the syllogistic mode does nol prevtnl 
muvenion laking place, but rather favuura it, since it is Parbnra, whoreia 
aluDo a perfect circle is produced by this kind of conTersion. 

* Not always really three, but aomctimca one term is uaumed tn Iwo, 
■nd therefore in one resp«ul there are liuta terms. 
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does not yet beg the question^ but he does not prove it. If 
however A and B should be the same, or should be converted, 
or A should follow B, he begs the question from the beginning 
for the same reason, for what the petitio principii can effect 
we have shown before, via. to demonstrate a thing by itself 
which is not of itself manifest. 

s This fallacy ^^ ^^^^ *^® pctitio prlncipli is to prove by it- 
may occur in self what is not of itself manifest, this is not to 
an?3rdflgSre«, prove, Since both what is demonstrated and that 
^f ' ^m^ ^^^ ^^ which the person demonstrates are alike du- 
tive syllogism bious, either ^ because the same things are assumed 
first*** ^^^ "*^ present with the same thing, or the same thing 
with the same things ;^ in the middle figure, and 
also in the third, the original question may be the ob- 
jects of petition, but in the affirmative syllogism, in the third 
and first figure.^ Negatively when the same things are absent 
from the same, and both propositions are not alike,^ (there is 
the same result also in the middle figure,) because of the non- 
conversion of the terms in negative syllogisms.* A petitio 
principii however occurs in demonstrations, as to things which 
thus exist in truth, but in dialectics as to those (which so sub- 
sist) according to opinion. 

* i. e. when A and B are the same, thus A is said to be with C in the 
conclusion, but B wiih C in the minor, and in Barbara. 

^ i. e. when B and C are the same with which in Barbara A is present, 
the latter being predicated of B in the major, and of C in the con- 
clusion. 

* Because there is no affirmative syllogism in the 2nd figure. 

* A petitio principii can only occur in an affirmative proposition. 

^ i. e. the terms of a negative proposition, being different in significa- 
tion, cannot be converted, which would be necessary if a petitio principii 
could occur in an affirrautive proposition. For whenever this fallacy 
occurs in the other proposition, the subject and attribute should be idoi- 
tical, or nearly so. After all, it must be remembered that the Pet. I'niii 
ii a material, and non-logical, not a form&l fallacy. 
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^HpHAP. XYH.—A Cantideration i>f the Syllogism, in which il it 
^^^ myued, that the falte tlnet not hiipprit — " on accvitiil i^f thit," 
I H-iipii ToDro ev/iiiaiyuv, rb J^iu^oi;.' 

TnAT the false Jwa not hflpptn on account of tliin , 1^,1, 1,,. 
(whicli WB are accustomed to say frequently in pen«iti«ds- 
discussion) occurs first in ayllogfsms lending to im^'MiWe,"" 
the impossible, when a person contradicts that .''''i'I''.h°''"', 
which was liemonstrated bj a deduction to the MteDeivi- iie. 
impossible. For neither will he who doea not con- "o""""'"- 
(radJct assert that it is not (false) on this account, but tliat 
something false was laid down before ;' nor in the oatensive 
(proof), since he does not lay down a. contradiction. Moreover 
when any thing is ostensively subverted through , ^ ^ ^^^^ 
3 C,* we cannot say that a syllogism ia pro- '''ciy nircpuRh 
n account of what b laid down, for we """ """"' 
at is not produced on account of this, when tki» 
eing subverted, the syllogism is nevertheless completed, 
which is not the case in oatensive syllogisms, since the thesis 
being subverted the sylli^sm which belongs to it will no 
longer subsist. It is evident then that in syllogisms lending 
to the impossible, the assertion, " not on account of this," is 
made, and wlien the original hypotliesis so subsists in refer- 
ence to the impossible as that both when it is, and when it is 
I not, the impossible will nevertlieleaa occur. 
^B Hencetheclearestmodeof the false not subsist- ^ 7-1,0 pe,- 
^^■■g on account of the hypothesis, ia when the feci eiampiF gi 
^^nllogiam leading to the impossible ^ does not con- fu^p^p)'o[ 
^^ppin with the hypothesis by its media, as we have «i>''^'i 'i'= 
[ observed in the f Topics. For this is to aasume as 7o tu^n," 
11 cause, what is not a cause, as if any one wishing t sop. Eitn, 
to show that the diameter of a square is iucoui- '^ ' "' 

' "Non penes \v>e," Averr.^"Tion per lioc." Waiu. Confer. Sop 
Elen, V. 1), 29. I; Ithel. il. 24; Wbatelj, iU. 3 and 4 ; iiill's ed. Aid 
ricli, p. 336. 

' "e. or [he propositions nnlerior to tlte ti 
□aive pruol', of course doea not adduci 
t he wiihes lu pnive. 

flar Imnalntea this pnEsnge somewhat difTerently, but I prefer llie 
.a% of BuUle. ArisloUe joins tlir Sop. Eton, with Ihc Topics, be- 
he fomier conlitin mpbi^-lica), lu the other dioletlii', piacoi.- Nou 
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mensurate with its side should endeavour to prove the argu- 
ment of Zeno,* that motion has no existence, and 
; ISyvf *"• ""• to this should deduce the impossible, for the false 
is bj no means whatever connected with what was 
stated from the first ^ There is however another mode, if the 
impossible should be connected with the hypothesis, yet it does 
not happen on account of that, for this may occur, whether we 
assume the connexion up or down, as if A is placed present 
with B, B with C, and C with D, but this should be false, 
that B is with D. For if A being subverted B is neverthe- 
8. Another Icss with C, and C with D, there will not be 
mode. the false from the primary hypothesis. Or 

again, if a person should take the connexion upward, as if 
2 A should be with B, E with A, and F with E, 

but it should be false that F is with A, for thus 
there will be no less the impossible, when the primary hypo- 
thesis is subverted. It is necessary however to 
connec^g the Unite the impossible with the terms (assumed) 
i?th*?he*term8 ^^^°^ *^® beginning, for thus it will be on account 
aasumed from of the hypothesis ; f as to a person taking the 
Tl e"the im- Connexion downward, (it ought to be connected) 
poMiWe wui be with the affirmative term ; for if it is impossible 
that A should be with D, when A is removed 
there will no longer be the false. But (the connexion being 
assumed) in an upward direction, (it should be joined) with the 
subject, for if F cannot be with B, when B is subverted, there 
will no longer be the impossible, the same also occurs when 
the syllogisms are negative. 

It appears then that if the impossible is not connected with 
the original terms, the false does not hi^pen on account of 
the thesis, or is it that neither thus will the false occur always 
on account of the hypothesis ? For if A is placed present not 
with B but with K, and K with C, and this with D, thus also 
the impossible remains ; and in like manner when we take 
the terms in an upward direction, so that since the impossible 
happens whether this is or this is not^ it will not be on account 

* That the diameter of a square is not commensurable with its side 
Upon the ar^ment called Achilles, which Zeno used to support the lead> 
ing tenet of Parmenides, viz. the unity of all things; a sophism which 
after all turns upon the falsity of the major premise. See Plato, Pann. 128, 
Cousin, Nouv. Frag., and Mansel, p. 125. Ar. Phys. lib. vi. 
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of the position.* Or if this is not, the false ne- « j, , ,i„ i,- 
venlielcaa arises ; it must not be so nssumei], as )»ihn». 
if the impossible will happen from something else '■ ^i* i"' 
being laid down, but when this being Bubvevted, e5 •■ iTw'^' 
the same impossible is concluded through the re- ihp'il^™,,i,i« 
mB,iniiig prDpo«ItioDS, since perhaps there is no arim frDm 
absurdity in inferring the false through seTeral """^ '""'■ 
hypotheses, as that parallel lines meet,' both whether the in- 
ternal angle b greater than the externaJ, or whether a tri- 
angle has more than two right angles. 



I 



Chap. XVUI.— 0//ofee Reanming. 



w 



E reasoning tuises from what is primarily , i-jiijuj^. 
For every ayllc^m consists of two or ciiuirairiMi 
more propositions, if then it consists of two, it is ^Jpito^" 
necessary that one or both of these should be false, propo""ioin. 
for there would not be a false syllogism from true ^ vfdc ihii 
proposition B.t But if of more than two, as if C '™''' "'^"v- 
(is proved) through A B, and these through D E 
F G, some one of the above' is false, and on this account the 
teasoning also, since A and B are concluded through them. 
~lence through aome one of them the conclusion and the Tube 



Chap. XIX. — 0/lhe Prevention of a Calagyltogiam.* 



^^our 
^fioncl 

■^ 1 X 



To prevent a syllogisticid conclusion being ad- i. Buieiopw. 

dnced agMnst us, we must observe narrowly when *"'" "•* ^'^' 

'our opponent) questions the argument^ without auiuyiiogiim 

iclusions, lest the same thing should be twice J^ajn^'Hli 

the propositions, since we know that "m* '"™ 

Tliig is a tklae cddcIubidii from two false hypoLheses ; the one, thai 
when a line fnllc on two paiallel Imea the internal angle is greater than 
the eiternal angle ; the other is, if a triangle has three angles greater 
iIibh two right angiea. 

> i. e. D G F G. 

* i. e. the False conclueion C. Vide Aldrich and Hujahe for lh« 
rules of syllogism. 

■ HTDwXXoyl&aSai vox dialeclica, diipnlationQiii et inlerrOgatigtiQiB 
Uqueu aliquem irretire. Wailz, 

' L e. llie propoEitional matter. 
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v-nr tw irt AK- ^ syUogism IS not prodoeed without a middle, but 
r-.xzt^ 3 uir the middle is that of which we have frequently 
''^'^ spckitML, Bat in what manner it is necessary to 

obeerre the middle in regard to each conclusion, is clear from 
our knowing what kind of thing is proved in each figure, and 
this will not escape as in consequence of knowing how we 
sustain the argameat.^ 

Still it is requisite, when we argue, that we 
I should endeavour to conceal that which we direct 
™*!^^ ^^ the respondent to guard against,^ and this will be 
gnment— tvo douc, first, if the conclusions are not pre-s jllogized, 
SliS**** ^^^ *^ unknown when necessary propositions are 

assumed, and again, if a person does not question 
those things which are proximate, but such as are especially 

immediate,* for instance, let it be requisite to con- 
Liw^' elude A of F, and let the media be B C D E; 

therefore we must question whether A is with B, 
and again, not whether B is with C, but whether D is with 
£, and afterwards whether B is with C, and so of the rest. 
If also the syllogism arises through one middle, we must begin 
with the middle, for thud especially we may deceive the re* 
spondent. 

Chap. XX.-^Of the Sienchus.* 

1 . The eien- SiNCE however wc havc when, and from what man* 
tioMs a syiS^ ^^^ of terminal subsistence syllogism is produced, it 

* We shall know the principal conclusion, as being the subject matter 
of our disputo. 

* i. e. if wo wi«li to infer an indefinite conclusion, we should secretly 
endeavour that our opponent may grant us two propositions, inwhicli the 
middle i« latent ; if however we wish to infer a. definite conclusion, we 
must assiime propositions containing the middle from which the con- 
clusion is inferrod mediately and remotely. Taylor, from whom the 
above note is chiefly taken, appears to have fallen into the same error as 
Buhle, Boeth, and some of the older interpreters, by reading /uoa instead 
of dfiiffa, which I have followed from Waitz and Averrois, and which 
the former evidently proves to be the right reading. Vide Waitz, tom. i. 
p. 521 ; Aver. vol. i. p. 159; Top. 8. Immediate inference is that with 
which opposition and conversion are connected ; mediate pertains to in- 
duction and syllogism. 

' An iirixtiprifia admits of a species of this, which is called dir6ptifMa 
The original meaning of iXiy^oc is, as Dr. Hessey observes, (Table 4,) 
the refutation of an actual adversary's position., and so indirectly a con* 
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EloDchus. For all things beiog granK'd, oi 
BWers being arraDged allernatelj, for inatanue, the 'ben mmi u 
one being negative and the other affirmative, an elen- 'h™g^?3!^t. 
chus may be produced, since there waa a syllogisni ".'?"' '.t'"''' 
when the Icnns were as well in this aa in that torma. icunr. 
way, so thai if what is laid down should be con- ^°''- ^'"^ "■' 
trary to the conclusion, it is necessary that an elenchus shouhl 
Im produced, for an elencbus is a syllogism of corn mdic lion. 
If however nothing is granted, it is impossible that thme 
should be aa elenchua, for there waa not a gyllogisin when uU 
e terms are negative, so that there will neither be an elen- 
03, for if thera is an elenchua, it ia necessary there abould 
e & syllogism, but if there ia a syllogism, it is not 

y there should be an elenchus. Likewise, i¥>iioncii:iii' 
if nothing should be universally laid down in the rtX' an"''uHi" 
anawer,* for the determination of the elenchua vmni pruii^.i- 
and of the syllogism will be the same.' "°"- 



Chap. XXL—OfDeceptioi 
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SoHETiUES it happens, that aa we are deceived it 
the position of the terms,! so also deueption arises a; 
to opinion, for example, if the same thing happen: 
' ) be present with many things primary,^ and [ 
son should be ignorant of one, and thint 
sent with nothing, but should know the other 
' let A be present with B and with C 
■, (that ia, essentially,) and let these, in liki 
with every D ; if then somebody thinks that A ia with 
B, and this with every D, but A with no C, and i Tiim 
tliia with every D; he will have knowledge} j} p 
■nd ignorance § of the same thiDg,{| as to the same.^ 1 A, 

lirmalloii of our own; but, practically, Iho process or meelins 
or supposed opponent, is the same. Vide Hhat. ii. ^2 und 21. 

' The render will profitably read upon ihia chapter, Hill's notice and 
examples of the Elenchua, givi^n at p. 3'ii of his Logic. 

■ Sec Hill and Whalely on Fallacies. 

• So Wkilli Buhlo.and Tajlor raad rpmruf. the lattor adds, i. e. 
"iriihuut ■ medium," a meaning which ia evidently conciured in bj 
Vahi. 



troal 
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2. Again, if one should be deceived about tho6» 

• ixrm a^Tfir things which are from the same class, ^ * as if A is 
w^roixiuf. y^i^Y^ 3^ ijut this with C, and C with D, and 

should apprehend A to be with every B, and again with no 
C, he will at the same time both know and not apprehend 
its presence. Will he then admit nothing else from these 
things, than that he does not form an opinion on what he 
knows ?^ for in some way, he knows that A is with C through 
t c being a B, just as the particular is known in the| uni- 
iTe^k? the v^rsal, SO that what he somehow knows, he ad- 
lint deception, mits he does not conceive at all, which is impos- 
midiSMinBi- siblc. In what, however, we mentioned before,} 
ban and Ceia- jf the middle is not of the same class, it is imtx)s- 
subaitern. ^^ siblc to conccivc both propositions, according to 
BMbiu-a*^" **' each of the media,' as if A were with every B,§ 
II Major of but with uo C,|| and both these with every D.f 
^^The minor of ^^^ 1^ happens that the major proposition assumes 
*»oth. a contrary, either simply or partially,^ for if with 

every thing with which B is present a person thinks Ais present^ 
but knows that 6 is with D, he also will know that A is with D. 
Hence, if, again, he thinks that A is with nothing with which 
C is, he will not think that A is with any thing with which 
B is, but that he who thinks that it is with every thing with 
which B is, should again think that it is not with something 
with which B is, is either simply or partially contrary. Thus 
however it is impossible to think, still nothing prevents (our 
assuming) one proposition according to each (mid- 
dle),** or both according to one, as that A is with 
every B, and B with D, and again, A with no C. For a de- 
ception of this kind resembles that by which we are deceived 
about particulars, as if A is with every B, but B with every 
C, A will be with every C.^ If then a man knows that A is 

' Taylor says, " co-ordinatum ; ** Waitz, " ex eadem serie." It is clear, 
that subalterns are intended. 

' For in the major of Gelarent, he assumes no C is A, whereas he 
knows, as will be shown, that C is A. 

' That is, he cannot, at one and the same time, assume both the prop, 
of Barbara, and both of Gelarent. 

* i. e. by reason of D, the subject of both B and C. 

■ i. e. one prop, for B, the other for C, as every B is A, no C is A, tbt 
minors not being added. 

• Vide Post An. i. 1 ; Eth. Nicom. b. yL c. 3. 
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with ever3f thing with which B is, he knows also that it is 
with C ; atill nothing prevents his being ignorant of the es- 
^jBtence of C, as if A were two rigbt angles, B a triangle, and 
^^C» perceptible triangle,* For a man may think , ^^^ ^^ ^ 
^Hkt C does not esist, knowing tliat every triangle *""'' 
^^MB two (eqnai to) right angles, hence he will know and be 
^^^norant of the same thing at onee ; for to know , niBtinctinn 
that every triangle has angles equal to two rights btim-on uni- 
is not a simple thing,!" but in one respect arises hcuIei kno£*'' 
from possessing mil veraal science, in another, par- !^^j, ^..^n. 
ticular science. Thus therefore be knows by uni- ccpi urbi- 
Tersalscience, that C h&sangles equal to tworight P*""- **■»"•■ 
angles, but by particular science be does not know it, so tliitt 
he will not hold contruries. In like manner is the reasoning iji 
the Meno,f that discipline is reminiHcence, for it j Menii,(pu ) 
never happens that we have a pre-existent know- ?■ "■ ^'""' 
ledge of particulars, but together with induction, § " ',' ' ^^ 
receive the science of particulars as it were by 
recogniiion ; since some things we immediately know, as (that 
there are angles) equal to two right angles, if wc know that 
(what we see) is a triangle, and in like manner as to otlier 
^Jlungs. 

^K By universal knowledge then we observe par- *. our obsnv- 
^Hbukrs,' but we do not know them by an (innate) "''"' "' i™"" 

f 



J. Erecy uianEle has anclea eqiinl to two right angles (known) 
C B 

Tim is a iHsngle (unknown] 



This has angles equal lo iwo righl Hnglei J ^|J^^^ 

knowledge. Vide Post. An. i. 4. 

1l would weary the reader, and (nr exceed the limits lo whii;h, ne- 

Mnsril;, we confine our lemstka, to enter fully inio the anahsia i>{ 

(be distinction here drawn. In the Poal An. i. 6, Ihp subjccl ii 

mteied upon, but for all necessary underalandinj of the n 



mteied upon, but for all necessary underalandinj of the nialler, Ihe ^ 

reader is referred to Sanderson upon Cerlaintj, book iii., and la Mansfl's ■ 

notes upon Syllo^am quoad Mntcriam, nilic. Opinio, p. 97, et tieq. Ai- M 

tlunigh we have trannkted iiiroXii^uc, supposition, yel as it approaches ^M 

nearest lo oui Idea of logical Judgmtat. (see Trendeleuburg de Animil. p- ^M 

469,) the laller term shows at once, not only the nature, but frequegilly the ^H 

causes, of error, (An. Post. i. 6, S,} which may be indifidnal, that is, cun- ^H 

oaeted with ibe person's own constiluliou of mind or circumslnnres, and, ^M 

^wfeatb as to -miTeisals and particulars, parlake much of Iho ct.smctin of ^H 
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raijuv. derived peculiar knowledge, hence we may be deceived 
Udge*'"/ un?'^ about them, yet not after a contrary manner, but 
veraaia, a wen- wliilc posscssing the Universal, yet are deceived 
(Meu book vi'. in the particular. It is the same also as to what 
9.) Lockers bbj. ^g j^j^^g spokcn of, for the deception about the 

vi. 2! ' middle is not contrary to science about syllogism, 
nor the opinion as to each of the middles. Still nothing prevents 
one who knows that A is with the whole of B, and this again 
with C, thinking that A is not with C, as he who knows that 
every mule is baiTen, and that this (animal) is a mule, may think 
that this is pregnant ; for he does not know that A is with C 
5. A deception from not at the same time surveying each. Hence 
^"n™ r "°^nd ^^ ^® evident that if he knows one (of the proposi- 
being ignorant tions), but is ignorant of the other, he wiU be de- 
of the other. ceived as to how the universal subsists with refer- 
ence to the particular sciences. For we know nothing of those 
things which fall under the senses as existent apart from 
sense,* not even if we happen to have perceived it before, un- 
less in so far as we possess universal and peculiar knowledge, 

6 Scientific *"^ ^^^ ^^ ^^** ^® energize. For to know is pre- 
knowiedgeu dicatcd triply, either as to the universal or to 
tripiy!*^^^ the peculiar (knowledge), or as to energizing, so 
that to be deceived is likewise in as many ways. 
Nothing therefore prevents a man both knowing and being de- 
• i. e. 80 as not ceived about the same thing, but not in a con- 
to hold a self- trary manner,* and this happens also to him, who 

either. What however Aristotle here means is, that scientific knowledge, 
or that of particulars, is said of truths deduced from higher truths ; hence 
to each of these there is a foundation, in universal knowledge (vocTv), 
viz. we originally begin our speculation wpon them,^^ dXijOwv xai Trpuirtav, 
or intuitively perceived truths, though these generals will not of themselves 
sufHce to prevent error in particulars, seeing that to each of the last its 
own peculiar study and examination is appropriately necessary. This ia 
fully borne out by the relative meanings of ItriarfjiJiri and vovg. The 
word '* innate** we have inserted from Buhle; by a contrary manner is 
not only meant, as Taylor says, " not in a manner contrary to science," 
but without holding a contradictory opinion, we may know the general, 
yet mistake the particular truth. (Cf. Hill's note on Objective and Sub- 
jective Certainty. Leibnitz de Stylo Nizolii. Sir W. Hamilton Reid's 
Works, p. 671.) 

* Vide de Anim&, lib. ii. 5 and 6. — aierOijatf is perception by the sensen, 
as vovg is the intellectual element. Vide £th. vi. 1 and 12 ; in the lat- 
ter, aM, is reckoned intuition. 
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s each proposition, jet baa not considered runindician 

fcefore i' for thinking that a mule is pregnant, he "f""^' 

3 not knowledge in energy," nor again, on ac- * ^"'••j^:"- 

"count of opinion,* haa he dewption, contrary to iiam aciu."™ 

knowledge, since deception, contrary to universal mm''°J,'*'^* 

^knowledge), is' syllogism. 

Notwithstanding, whoever thinks that the very 7. From * cit- 
being of good is the very being of evil, will aj)- ^^^'a^B ^^'l,n 
prehend that there ia the aame essence of good ina^'imufririe 
and of evil j for let the essence of good be A, and ^c'tB ilfi. 
^^jLe essence of evil B; and again, let the essence Hsconinry. 
^^bf good be C. Since then he thinks that B and C are tliu 
^^bme, he will also think that C ia £ ; and again, in a similar 
^Bunner, that B is A, wherefore that C is A-t , g^^ |^,j 
^*For jual as if it were true that of what C is predi- ^™'' ' 
cated B is, and of what B is, A is ; it was also true that A i» 
predicated of C ; so too in the ease of the verb " to opine." 
In like manner, as regards the verb "to be," for C and B 
being the same, and again, B and A, C also is the same as A. 
Likewise, as regards to opine, is then this necessary,^ if any 
one should grant the first ? but perhaps that ia false,' that 
|*ny one should think that the essence of good is the essence 
^^Kf evil, unless accidentally,^ for we may opine this in many 
^■rays, but we must consider it better.' 



lit has not coDsidered bath pruposilLoiiB together. 

LiecHuBe ha ihinks [be mule tmrlurii.-iit. 

IB Tajlor says, it ia a deceplivc Bj'ltagism, which proves no muli 
bimn, because thu uniieisals are cautruT. Tiie opinioD proposed u 
faowever porliculBi, beuBuae it llunks this particulai mule bunen. 



VBi. "i. He Ihinks the eescnc 
C 
He thinks the ei 



^ of good ia 



eiice of good 



r 

I .'.He thinks ihe esseuce of good is the essence of good, 

* That Due nho conjointly considera botb prDpoaitiana should hold con- 
buy opinions, il'a person ^uuld state the ea3tnt;e of good and of evil to 
te identical. 

' Tide Ihe opinion of Heraclitus, upon the nature of contranosj nho 
Met. books >x. and xiii. 

• That is, what is essentially good, for instance, to return a petson'i 
jropenjr, may be in a certain case tind, aa to give a sword to a madman. 

' 1b t£e Ethics und Metapiijsica. 
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Chap. XXII. — On the Conversion of the Extremes m the fit it 

Figure, 

1. If the terms When the extremes are converted, the middle 
connected by a must necessarilj be Converted with both. For if 
arT^n ™rted! A is present with C through B, if it is converted, 
the mWdie and C is with whatever A is, B also is converted 
verted with with A,* and with whatever A is present, B also 
******** is through the middle C, and C is converted with 

• The ra^or. g ^ through the middle A. The same will occur 
t The minor. ^^ negatives, as if B is with C,» but A is not 
with B,* neither will A be with C, if then B is converted with 
A, C also will be converted with A. For let B not be with 
A,' neither then will C be* with A, since B was with every 
C, and if C is converted with B, (the latter) is also converted 
with A 9 for of whatever B is predicated, C also 
is, and if C is converted with A, B also is con- 
verted with A, for with whatever B is present, C abo is,* but 
3. The mode of C is uot prosout with what^ A is. This also alone 
Srinvi"! Uo- ^S^^s from the conclusion, (but the others not 
gism. begins similarly,) as in the case of an affirmative syllo- 
ciZon"^7n gism. Again, if A i^nd B are converted, and C 
Barbara. and D likewise ; bi|t A o)? C must necessarily be 

present with every individual ; B and D also will so subsist, 
as that one of them will be present with eyery individual. 
For since B is present with whatever A is, and D with what* 
ever C is, but A or C with every individual, and not both at 
the same time, it is evident that B or D is with every indi« 
vidual, and not both of them at the same time ; for two syllo* 
J Omitted by gisnis are conjoined. J Again, if A or B is with 
Wait?. every individual and C or D, but they are not 

^- present at the same time, if A and C are converted 

B ^Iso and D are converted, since if B is not present with » 
certain thiiijg with which D is, it is evident that A is present 

' The minor of Celarent. ' The migor of Celarent. 

' The minor oif Gamesjtries* * The conclusion of Camestres. 

* i. e, every 3 is C, this is the major of Camestres, inferred from Urn 
conversion of the minor of Celarent. 

' i. 6, no A is G, the minor of Camestres, taken from the convenkNi ol 
the conclusion of Celarent. 



, But if A is, C also will be, for they are eonTrrteil, 
that C and D will be present at tlie same lime, but iliis is 
Pimpossible ; ' asif what ia unbegotten is incorruptible, aui! n hat 
is incorruptible unbegotien, it is necessary that what is be- 
gotten should be corruptible, and the corruptible begotten. 
But when A ia present with the whole of B and C, and is 
predicated of nothing else, and B also is with every C, it is 
necessary that A and B should be converted, as since A is 
predicated of B C alone, but B itself is predicated both of it- 
self and of C, it is evident that of those things of which A is 
predicated, of all these B will also be predicated, except of A 
iuelf. Agun, when A and B are with the whole of C, and 
C IB converted with B, it is necessary that A should be with 
every B, for since A is with every C, but C with B in consc- 
qneace of reciprocity, A will also be with every B. But 
when of two opposites A is preferable to B, and , caBcottier- 
Dto C likewise, if A C are more eligible than B tfcnufoppu- 
D, A is preferable to D, in like manner A should 
be followed and B avoided, since they are opposites, and C (ia 
to be similarly avoided) and D (to be pursued), for these are 
opposed. If then A is similarly eligible with D, B also is simi- 
larly to be avoided with C, each (opposite) to each, in like man- 
ner, what is to be avoided to what is to be pursued. Hence both 
(areaimilar) AC with B D,biit because (the one are) more (eli- 
gible than the other they) cannot be similarly (eligible), for 
(else) B D would be similarly (eligible) (with A C). j ^^^ ^,i.Bt„ 
Ifhowever D is preferable to A, B also is less to be giiixi ami !«» 
avoided than C, for the leas ia opposed to the less, loSht'ielVKuld 
and the greater good and the less evil are prefer- ™]je«»"' 
able to the less good and the greater evil, where- 
fore the whole B D is preferable to A C. Now however 
thia is not the case, hence A is preferable to D, consequently 
C is less to be avoided than B. If then every lover Bccurd- 
iug to love chooses A, that is to be in such a condition as to 
be gratified, and C not to be gratified, rather than be gratified, 
which ia D, and yet not be in a condition to be gratified, wliich 
IS B, it is evident that A, i. e. to be in a condition to be gratified, 



be prodlcated of D tu 



Bully, though it 



' He had before ahowi 
docs not hence follow tl.__ ...., .. 
predicated of B universally ; this is oraitted for brevity, u the proof it tlit 
~ ~ la the other. 
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is preferable to being gratified.^ To be loved then is preferable . 
according to love to intercourse, wherefore love is rather the 
cause of affection than of intercourse,- but if it is especially 
6 The desire (*^® cause) of this, this also is the end. Where- 
of the end, the fore intercourse either, in short, is not or is for the 
p"ureuVtT*(Eth! sake of affection, since the other desires and arts 
h. i.e. 7.) are thus produced.* How therefore terms sub- 

• ^^altzcon- ... • i • .i • i. • t 

dudes the sist as to couvcrsiou, also m their being more eh- 
chapterhere. gi^je or more to be avoided, has been shown. 

Chap. XXllL^ 0/ Induction.* 

I. Not only di- Wk must now show that not only dialectic and 
dllctic^i1<2^ demonstrative syllogisms are produced through 
pisms, but also the above-uamed figures, but that rhetorical are 

rhetorical, and , ,. i_ _. i_«j/»j x^» 

every species of also, and in short, every kind of demonstration 
arrthrough thi ^^^ ^^ every method. For we believe all things 
above-named either through syllogism or from induction. 
figures. Induction, then, and the inductive syllogism is to 

prove one extreme in the middle through the other,' as if B is the 
middle of A C, and we show through C that A is with B, for 

* This confirms the opinion of Plato in the Symposinm. The demon- 
stration is thus ; if of four terms the first is preferable to the 2nd, and 
the 4th to the third, but the 1st and 3rd together preferable to the 2nd 
and 4th together, then the 1st is preferable to the 4th, hence to be in a 
condition adapted to be gratified is preferable to being gratified. 

' Aristotle attributes the discovery of induction and also of definition 
to Socrates, but the induction of the latter (who exhibited both dialec- 
tically) comes closer to the " example ** of Aristotle. Vide Gorgias 460, 
also Metaph. xii. 4, 5. 

* i. c. to prove the major term of the middle by the minor. The ex- 
pression U kirayu)yfiQ ffvW, — ^used here, does not (as Mansel justly re- 
marks) denote the syllogism proper, or reasoning from a whole to iti 
parts, but comprehends fbrmal reasoning generally, as in Rhet ii. 25, 
Enthymem is spoken of as including example. For induction properly 
is an inverted syllogism, which argues from the individuals collected 
to the universal or whole class they constitute, whereas syllogism 
does just the reverse. Upon the various kinds of induction see Hill's 
Logic, 229, where some examples are given; also Mansel's Logic, 
Appendix note F. Inasmuch as we seldom can enumerate all the 
individuals of a class, we rarely meet with a specimen of perfect in- 
duction, but we agree with Whately in believing, that the cause of 
the opposition of induction to syllogism, arises entirely from the inac- 
curacy in the use of the word. Vide Whately, Log. b. iv. c. i. L Even 
however the distinction between perfect and imperfect induction is extra- 
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thus we make ioductiona. Thus let A be long- 
lived, B void of bile, C every thing long-Uved, aa Ji„y1n^^" *• 
man, horse, mule ; A then* ia present with the JS"^''',?,.^!^ 
wliole of C, for every thing void of bile ia long- the minaf, 
lived, but Bt alao, or that which is void of bile, 'J^' nn]orii( 
la present with every C, if then U is converted inthtsrii 
with B4 "-""^ ^^^ ""^ exceed the middle, it is "«"*■ 
necessary that A should be with B. For it lias H,fl';,i°«"n°' 
been before shown,' that when any two things : a reduciiijn 
B present with the same thing, and the extreme gJ^ '" 
convertible with one of them, that the other 
predicate will also be present with that which ia converted. 
We must however consider C as composed of all , g 
singulars, for induction is produi.'ed through § all. 
A syllogism of this kind however is of the first; J;jJ,''n""j°" '* 
and immediate proposition; for of those which uiuc demon- 
hjvvB a middle, the syllogism is through the mid- "^'h2^ 
die, but of those where there is not (a middle) it irovrf without 
'a by induction.' In some way also induction is 
opposed to syllogism, for the latter demonstrates g i.e. tne 
the extreme | of the third through the middle, but m^or. 
the former the extreme of the middle through the ^ j|,e minor. 
third.T To nature therefore the syllogism pro- 
duced through the middle is prior or more known, but to us 
that by induction is more evident.^ 

logical. The reader mav prafllublf cousuit on thia subject the EdiDbiirpk 
Review, No. 113, p. ■iiS; Bacon, Nov. Orga. lib. 2, Aph. i. ; Sir W. 
HamilLuc Ueid'a Works, p. 712. I'he ward iira-yiityij, oi indui^tiuii, is 
Cleaily taken tram the Sncralic &cciimulBtioa of inslAncea, aeivjiig a« 
■nlecedetila lo ealablish the rEquiaiU; cuacluaion. ConfeT. Cicoro de In- 
ventiune i. 32. 
' In the [ireceding ch. 

C A 

Ee. I, Ererv man, horBe. mule, a long-lived 
B C 

Whatever is void of bile ia man, iiorBe, mule 
B A 

. ■ . Whatever ia void nf bile is long-lived. 
• Vide AJdrich's Lopic upon Ihe apennd species of demonstration, T. b, 
I ; also remarks made befure upon the use of the terms mediate and im- 

■ Some UuDgs are more knoMii lo nalurc, bnl olhers mare knovti to 
W. Tide Post. An. t 1, 2 ; Pliny, b. i. =. 1 j Melaph. b. iu c. 1. Com- 
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I. ,a^**i w. Chap. XXTV.— Of ExamjiU} 

or example, it 

m^jo^S/Jhe Example is when the extreme is shown* to be 
middle by a present with the middle through something similar 
Wing uie" to the third,' but it is necessary to know that the 
minor. middle is with the third, and the first with what 

is similar.^ For example, let A be bad, B to (make war) upon 
neighbonrs, C the Athenians against the Thebans, D the 

Thebans against the Phocians. If then we wish 
• Example. *^ show that it is bad to war against the Thebans, 

we must assume that it is bad to war against 
neighbours, but the demonstration of this is from similars, as 
that (the war) bj the Thebans against the Phocians (was bad). 
Since then war against neighbours is bad, but that against 
the Thebans is against neighbours, it is eyidentlj bad to war 
against the lliebans, so that it is evident that B is with C, 
and with D, (since both are to war against neighbours,) and 
that A is with D, (for the war against the Phocians was not 
advantageous to the Thebans,) but that A is with B will be 

pare also the whole chapter with Rhet. b. i« c 2, b. ii. c. 23; and 
Ethics, Nic. b. vi. c. 3. 

* Compare Rhet. h. ii. c. 20, 24, and b. iii. c. 17. Example differs 
from induction, )st, in that the latter proves the universal from a complete 
enumeration of individuals, whilst example selects smgle cases; 2nd, 
Induction stops at the universal, whilst example infers syllo^tically a 
conclusion regarding another individual: in fact, example includes an 
imperfect (therefore illogical) induction and a syllogism. Sometimes it is 
called loosely reasoning from analogy, but as logic recognises only formal 
consequence, neither analogy nor example have any logical force. (Vide 
Mill's Logic, b. iii. ch.20 ; also Mansel, p. 82.) The distinction is however 
better drawn by Hill, p. 243, comprehending, 1st, the antecedent* which in 
induction consists of several singular cases* but in example frequently 
of only one. 2nd, the conclusion, being imiversal in induction, but 
singular in example: he adds as usual various examples. See also 
Whately, b. iv. ch. 1 and 2. As to the place which Trapdhiy/ia occupies 
with regard to the relation of the subject matter of a premise to the sub* 
ject matter of the conclusion, in the consideration of Enthymem, the ex* 
ceilent Tables of Dr. Hessey, 2, Div. 1, and Table 5, give a complete 
scheme of their position, also the statement of the argument given in the 
text. It is evident, as Aristotle shows, that example consists of twc 
elements, a quasi inductive syllogism apparently in Fig. 3, and a dedncth* 
syllogism in Fig. 1, so it is assailable in each of these* 

* i. e. the major. • The minor. 

* i. e. with what is similar to the minor. 
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I 

^H Aowrt through D. In the same manner also if the deuion- 
^H stration of the middle as to the extreme should be 
^H through uaay similars, wherefore it is evident iuii»"^ti"i> ' 
^H that example is neither as part to a whole, nor aa f^'J? f^"' 
^H whole to a part, but as part to part,' when both arc ">;'• iXn.) 
^V tinder the same thing,' but one is known. It diffc^'frli'in m. 
^™ (example) also differs from induction, because the now'>"ovij'*' 
latter shows from all individuals that the extreme' 
is present with the middle, and does not join the syllogism to 
I the extreme, but the former,* both joins it, and does not de- 
^H moDStrate Irom all (individuals). 



Chap. XXV. — 0/ Abduction.' 



^ 






Abditction 19 when it is evident the first is pre- prem'nnHln, 
sent with the middle," but it is not evident that ™^ "''""rJH" 
the middle is with the last, though it is similarly thun ihe eon- 
credible, or more so, than the conclusion; more- '='''"'™- 
over if the media of the last and of the middle be few, for it 
by all means happens that we shall be nearer to knowledge. 
For instants, let A be what may be taught, B a. Mumovci 
Bcience, C justice ; that science then may be taught ^™J^™i"^I 
is clear, but not whether justice is science. If isieriwaitiiin 

Eiemplo utemur nt aineiila demonslremus per Bingula." — Wnili. 
whole, B port ol' A, C D purls of B, when Uteiefore example pm- 
ceeds from D lo C, it proceeds from part tu pan, 

* As C and D undei the snme A. but D more than ia known lo be 
mder A. 

' i. e. the vaejoi A with the middle B, and does not join the syllugiam 
willi the minor, in other words, it does not prove A of C. 

> Example proves A of C, and doesnotdemunstiateti-om hJI individuals, 
bnt only A^m some of them, under B. 

> This (erm {Sway.) must uot be confounded when it occurs alone, 
with the meaning it bears, in reference lo the impossible, lur wIipd it is 
by itself, as here, it signifies a syllogism with a major premise i:Erlain, 
■nd a minor more pTotmble, or deiuansUable. than the nonclueiun. 
Aldiieh is so Rir right in using Ibe nurd " oblique," as a|)plied lo il, 
(though utterly wrong in limiting ils aenae only lo ibe " duuens ad iin- 
poaeibile,") in Ibat llie word mEana" a turning off," from ihe inimediale 
point to be proved, to Bomelhing else on whioh it way depei:d. ihis is the 
lanndalion of Ibe meaning il bears bere. and the mare general ncceptnliun 
of it as a dediii^tian per impoiiiibile. Syllugislii^aUy it holds a plaie 

Ibe demonalmlion and the dialeulic syllogiam. Coaler. Mamid 
^Md Hill's Lugto. * i. e. when ihe mujur id known. 
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of few middle therefore B C is equally or more credible than 
terms. A C,' it is abduction, for we are nearer know- 

• Example (I.) ^^^S® because of our assuming A C, not possess- 
ing science before.* Or again, if the media of B 
C should be few, for thus we are nearer knowledge, as * if D 
sliould be to be squared, E a rectilinear figure, and F a circle, 
then if, of E F there is only one middle, for a 
An Pr.*c.24? circlc to bccomc equal to a rectilinear figure, 
t Example (2.) tl^^ough lunulsB, wiU be a thing near to know- 
ledge.! ^"* when neither B C is more ci edible 
than A C, nor the media fewer, I do not call this abduction, 
nor when B C is immediate, for such a thing is knowledge. 



Chap. XXVI.— Of Objection.* 

1. £vo'rair<r 
(Instantia,) a 

proposition OBJECTION is a proposition contrary to a propo- 

contrary to a ... ., j./** r /» *^' ^ 

proposition, it sition, it diners however from a pioposition be- 

^ The minor than the conclusion. 

B A 

Ex. I. Every science may be taught. — Known. 

C ^ [ ^^^^^y ^^ ^ote credible than the 

All justice is science. \ conclusion. 

C A 

. • . All justice may be taught. — Unknown. 

^ As Taylor remarks, Arist. here refers to the quadrature of the circle 
by Hippocrates of Chius. 

E D 

Ex. 2. Every rectilinear figure may be squared. — Known. 

p E ( P^°^®** through 

Every circle may become a rectilinear figure. I J*^® ™^ limulaa 

F D (This is proved through many 

Every circle may be squared. \ media. 

' We assail an adversary either by bringing an IvfrratrxQ to show his 
conclusion is not proved^ or by disproving his conclusion, by an <lvri(rvX- 
\oyi(TnoQ, (objection to consequent,) i. e. by proving its contradictory by 
means of a new middle term. Now "EvirraoiQ may either be material, 
or objection to antecedent, or formal objection to consequent. If material, 
it may be either ix ravrov^ Ik tov ivavriov^ Ik tov oftoiov Ik iepi(Tca»c, or 
U TOV Kara doK^v : (see by this ch.) the relative position of which the 
reader will find admirably laid down in Dr. Hessey's Schema Rhetorica, 
wherefrom this note is chiefly taken. The present ch. causes us chiefly 
to notice the 'Evtrrame Ik ravrov, and this may be either KaOoXov, of 
Kara fiipog. In proving the first we assume as a new middle, a term 
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caiae objection may be partial, but proposition diff[„(,„ 
(;annot be so at all, or nut in universal syllo- propoiiiiDi 
gisms. Objection indeed is advanced in two ways, ' " "*■ 

more eilensive, and taSiXni, ns compared with the subject of the original 

K lerm lean exIensiTe thnn iha aubjei^t ol Uie orlginnl irpdruoic. Nov A 
niB<f be as^led by proving ita contrary, or CDntradiclory. in Pig. 1, arils 
contradiolory in Fig. 3. E may be a^uailfd by proving its contraj-y (or 
contradictory } in Fig. ], or its conlrBdiclory in Fig. 3. Lastly, an afflrma- 
tive proposition (but not n negatiTe) may be assailed by an Bnalalic 
Enlhymem, in Fig. 2, but Arist. objects to do ao. Conf, upon tliis th., 
Julius Paciug; Wbaiely on the Nature and Fallacy of Objeuliona; Anal. 
Poat. i. 12 ; Rbet. ii. 26 ; Waiti, p. 535, in loc. Hermogenes, in his Irea- 
tiae upon loTention, doea not conudei objeclion m the same respect as 
Ariat. The apparent discrepanuy between this chap, and the aecount of 
objeatioo in the Rhetoric is noticed by Di. Hessey, Table 5. 



Ei. 


There is 

There is n 
B 

Conlrariea 

There is n 


A B 

Objection. 

A C 

t one Bcieoce of opposiles 

are opposites 




1 


E1.S 


There ia o 


"a B 

le science of conlrariea. 




1 




There is n 
Theknowi 
There is n 


Objection. 

t one science of the known, and 
U B 

A B 


C 
at the uDkno'WB 


Bit. 3 


Propositio 
There is n 


A B 

tone science of contraries. 




i 


B'* 


Objection. 
A C 
There ia one science of cppoailes 

B C 
Contraries are opposiles 

-^ * " 
There ia one sciea::.! of coutrarie* 
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•fther Ka$6\ov and by two figures ; in two ways, because every 
or iwi uipot. objection is either universal or particular, and by 
two figures, because they are used opposite to the proposition, 

• i. e. affirm- and oppositcs * are concluded in the first and third 
ne^ivw!! figUTC alouc. When then a person requires it to 

• «# .V ^ « he admitted that any thing is present with every 

1. Method of . j. • j i , • •'. ..iT JC x 'x • -^i. "^ 

alleging the individual, we objcct either that it is with none, 
i.trratrtt. ^j. ^jj^|. j^ jg ^^^ ^jjj^ ^ ccrtaiu ono, and of these, 

t Ceiarent. the being present with none, (is shown) by the 

first figure,"! but that it is not with a certain one 

: FeUpton. ^^ ^^^ j^^^ j^^^ instance, let A be "there is one 

science, and B contraries ;" when therefore a person advances 
that there is one science of contraries, it is objected either 
that there is not the same science of opposites, altogether^ 
but contraries are opposites, so that there is the 
§ Example (1.) ^^^ gg^j^ .^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^YieTB is not One science of 

Feia ton *^® known and of the unknown, and this is the 
third figure, II for of C, that is, of the known, and 
f Example (2.) ®^ ^hc unknown, it is true that they are contraries, 
but that there is one science of them is false.^ 
Again, in like manner in a negative proposition, for if any one 
asserts that there is not one science of contraries, we say either 
that there is the same science of all opposites, or that there is 
of certain contraries, as of the salubrious, and of the noxious ; 

• Barba *^**' *bere is therefore (one science) of all things 

is by the first figure,* but that there is of certain 
t Darapti. ]yj ^j^q third.f In short, in all (disputations) it is 
J Example (3.) ncccssary that he who universally objects should 
3. Rule for the apply a Contradiction of the propositions to the 
ly^aa!'t. univcrsal, J as if some one should assert that there 

is not the same science of ail contraries, (the ob* 
jector) should say, that there is one of opposites. For thus 

it is necessary that there should be the first figure, 

since the middle becomes an universal to that 

Proposition the same. 

Objection. 

A C 

There is one science of the salubrious and noxioM 

C B 

The salubrious and noxious are contraries 
A B 

• * • There is one science of certain contrariM* 
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I 



(which was proposed) at first, but he who objects „„",'"' ^'"'' 
in pari (muat contradict) that wliichisuiiiveraal,§ i sabjca 
fif which the proposition is stateii, as that there is not the same 
science of the knowD, and the unknown, for tlie , r , , 
contraries are universal with refenmee, to these." >itrfiiuted to 
The third figure is also produ<»d, for what is par- unXn"wn"u"'^ 
ticularly assumed is the middle, f(,r instance, the onivcnai lo 
known and tlie unknown ; aa froni what we may ™ "' 
inferacontrarysyllogistically, fromlhesanieween- Li'^Sl'''?), 
iJeavour to urge objections. Wherefore we adduce fint smi iBiid 
then (objections) from these figures only, I' for in *su«> •lone, 
these alone opposite syllogisms are constructed, , Hcnceffih* 
since we cannot conclude aflirmatively through the P">f. is nega- 
middle figure.' Moreover, even if" it were (pos- I'on'in^iSonoi 
Bible), yet the (objection), in the middle figure f«p™[Kitoih» 
would require more (extensive discussion), ^ if ihe oSjBction 
any one should not admit A to be present with B, ""Khitnifflnn. 
because C is not consequent to it, (B). For this is manifest 
through other propositions, the objection however must not 
be diverted to other things, but should forthwith have the 
3ther proposition apparent,^ wherefore also from this figure 
ftlone there is not a sign.* 

We must consider also other objections, as those ^ ohmiloii 
adduced from the contrary, from the similar, and ntoihEtMndi 
&om what is according to opinion,* also whether S^ii^e''n1J"J**' 
it is possible to assume a particular objection from ^t^"-' R><ot- 
the first, or a negative from the middle figure. 

' In Ktr-defpnce upon this " vexed ptAce," I am obliged la quote the 
nole of Jutiua Paciua us conxibomlive of lUe sense 1 ha.vB given in the 
text ; Wnili however in moHl obacure phraaeolngy romes, as Dr. Heasey 
remarks, to the Bame ppiat. The followizig ia from Pacius; "Arisioieln 
loquens de unirersali objectione inqiiit hui7 aimplidter ; id est, genenUitci 
in omnibus disputaliontbua obtincre, ul necesse sit, cum qui ucivfraalilei 
objiriC, id est. affeil objeulionem universBlem dirigat contradict ioneni 
propoKitoram, id est, suani objectiouein, qua oppiinitut propesilioni ad- 
Teraatii ; dirigat (inquam) ad universale, id est in eft objcctione sumat 
terminuiD universal em, qui allribuatur, subjeclo pToposilionis, ut in 
eiemplo antea dato, sumebamua hiioc tairainura, AvTKKtlptva qui est 
nniversalia, et attribuitur subjeeto propogitionie, id eat ivavtXott." (Vide 



I JuIj 



PaciuB in h. 1. ; also Wuilz.'p. 53(1, 
i. e. nhen the prop, is alGnnatite. ' i. 
See tha following ch. 
Bntaple* of all iheM are given in Table i 



Pf.) 

•. the prop, uoderatood. 

, Hewe:^'t Schema Khet. 
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Chap. XKYIL— Of Likelihood, Sign, and Enthymeme} 

1. Ei«or— con- Likelihood and sign, however, are not tho 
•enuneum mr- g^me, but the likelj is a probable proposition for 

* For writers upon the sabjects of this chapter we may refer to the com- 
mentary of Julius Pacius, (Ezcerpta,) and Crakanthorpii Logica, lib. v., 
both annexed to the Schema Rhetorica of Dr. Hessey ; No. 115, in the 
Edinburgh HeTiew, attributed to Sir W. Hamilton ; Mansel's Logic, Ap- 
pendix, note E. ; Whately's Rhetoric and Buckley's note^ Bohn's edi- 
tion of the Rhetoric, book L chap. 2. The older writers upon it are 
Rodolphus Agricola, 1485, Phrissemius, 1523, J. Pacius, Scaynus, 1599, 
and Majoragius, (1572). We now proceed to the words themselves. 

The term EtcdCt ^^ prefer, witii Sir W. Hamilton, to interpret '* likeli- 
hood " to the other senses given by commentators we have named in the 
margin, since the former approaches nearer to its Aristotelian definition 
as a proposition stating a general probability. This indeed is a propo- 
sition nearly, though not quite, universal, and when employed in an 
Enthymeme, will form the major premise of a syllogism such as the 
following : 

Most men who envy, hate. 

This man envies : 

Therefore this man (probably) hates. 

Aristotle limits it to contingent matter, and its relation to the concluslim 
is that of an universal to a particular. 

2i}/i<cov, on the other hand* in a prepositional sense, is Kfact which is 
known to be an indication, more or less certain, of the truth of some fur- 
ther statement, whether of a single fact or of a general belief. We say in a 
propositional sense, for sometimes Ecv^c, <n|ficiov, and r£fffii|piov, are used 
for the Enthymemes drawn from each; it is, in fact, a singular proposition 
employed relatively to some other proposition which may be inferred from 
it, and will form one premise of a syllogism, which may be in either of 
these figures which Aristotle discusses, having respect in this divbion to 
the extent of the so-called middle term, as compared with the other two 
terms. In the first and second figures it is the minor premise, in the 
third it seems more naturally to belong to the miyor. Whately con- 
siders the ctfcoc (or ^lori) of Aristotle to be an a priori argument, which 
may be employed to account for the fact, whereas the vtiutiov (or hri) 
could not be so employed ; he has however glanced at this point but 
generally. Aristotle tells us that we may either class rccfi^piov, as he 
does in the Rhet. c. 2, as a species of tnifiuoVf or contradistinguish two 
ofiiiiia — in necessary matter as in the relation of a particular to an uni- 
versal, or of an universal to a particular, and class the rtKfifipiov as a 
species under a genus. By a reference to Dr. Hessey's Tables the exact 
position of each in the enthymematic system may be clearly perceived : 
we may merely add that, as propositions, it is no where stated that (icoc 
and Si7/i€iov may not be combined in the same syllogism, and that much 
of apparent contradiction between the places in the Analytics and Rheto- 
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1 know to have e 






) be { 



I for iuatance, that the 



not to be i 



hate, or that lovers i 



a demonstrative p 
position, necessary or probable, for that which Wiiiii^'probii- 
when it exists a thing is, or which when it haa "IfieililJ,™-*' 
happeoeil, before or after, a thing haa happened, fjj, "■,,"'""''■ 
this is a sign of a thing happening or being, babis p^i^it 
Kow an EnthymemeiaasyUogism from likelihoods l^jcnfgSiii*^ 
or signs, but a sign is assumed triply in as many live pnimii- 
ways aa the middle in the figures, for it is either \ni^ n'rm^ 
aa in the first, or as in the middle, or as in the '»J>^^. Bj'pij- 
third, as to ahow that a woman is pregnant be- logiim dciwn 
cause she has milk is from thefirel figure, for the '"" ''"'" "* 

tie maji be solved by a cueful study of llie tabular Tiew given bj' the 
Doctor, of Ihe cansideratioti of tbese elements of Ealbymeme, first aa 
propositions, Deit as terms. 

In regard to Enthymeme, it is no wonder ibat difliculties should not 

Tanish, when even tbe abandonment of Ibe word artXqf, ejected as a 

gloss by Psdus, and diacnon tenanted by the beat MSS. of tbe old Latin 

veraitin, is Itill clung to by some aulbors. Enlbymeme iscompoaed of 

ci'icoTa, OTirquiTa, and williout circumscribing oui notion of it wilbin tlie 

limits absurdly laid down of its etymology by Aldricb, we may conceive it 

' ' a general senseas comprehending iriarri£ of every kind; and at other 

Ties limited to a special kind of cyllogism designaled ibetorics!. Van- 

IS senses have been attriboted to it by Cicero, Quintilian, aiid others, but 

■ Arlslotl^ in general deacribes lI as one sort of argument on moral matters 

ed carefully as to its principle from example, a collateral sort ti 

In the words of Sir W. Hamilton, " Enthymemo is distin- 
d from pure syllogism as a reaaoiiing of peculiar matter from signs 
kdihoods;" whether tlierefore a premise of it be suppressed or 
D arguDietit agreeing with tliis description is an Bnthymeme. The 
idirui^EucriJc^ duafKaia ^ fvJofoc, applied to BijiuTav as a ^rporairif, 
It relate to the modal character of the proposition in itself, but to its 
J validity when the other premise ia added, without wbicli addition 
issed or understaad, there is do Enthymeme at all. Lastly, ZqfitiDv 
n called a, demonstrative proposition, because it professes to Emmciate 
it is absolutely true, i. e. what Aristotle calls ttecetiary, (RheL i. c. 2,) 
le latter word being used in two senses, Isl, of a prGOUBe which slates a 
t, 2nd, of a consequence which is logically unassailable. 



Ei. I. Whatever woman haa inili 
C B 

This woman has milk 
C A 

• . Thil woi^iQ ia pregnant. 
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tbtm. cf. middle is to have milk. Let A, be to be preg« 

£K ffid.ci '^^^ ^ *o ^*^® ™^ CJ a woman.* But that 

m and 1199. wise men are worthy, for Pittacus is a worthy 

•uinedSpiy, man, is through the last figure, let A be worthy, 

•ccordinjto g wiso men, C Pittacus. It is true then A and 

the naniMr oi— ^ i» t t* r^ i 

figuiet. B are predicated of C, except that they do not as- 

t £cu$elV.) Bert the one* because they know it, but the other 
(a pwaiogiaii.) they assume.')' But that a woman is pregnant 
because she is pale, would be through the middle figure, for 
since paleness is a consequence of pregnancy, and also attends 
this woman, they fancy it proved that she is pregnant Let 
X Example (s.) A be paleness, to be pregnant B, a woman C.J 
be''""ci£rf* ^ *^^^ ^^^ proposition should be enunciated, 
there is only a' there is Only a sign, but if the other also be 
■'^- assumed, there is a syllogism, as for instance that 

Pittacus is liberal, for the ambitious are liberal, and Pittacus 
is ambitious, or again, that the wise are good, for Pittacus is 
good and also wise. Thus therefore syllogisms are produced, 

except indeed that the one in the first figure is in- 
ftS'lJ^ta- controvertible if it be true, (for it is universal,) 
controvertible but that through the last is controvertible though 
b" t not w) in" the conclusion should be true, because the syllo- 
the last or 2nd gjg^a is not Universal nor to the purpose, for if 

Pittacus is worthy, it is not necessary that on this 
account other wise men also should be worthy. But that 
which is by the middle figure is always and altogether con- 
6 i. e. when trovertible, for there is never a syllogism, when 
artinn "*""** the terms thus subsist, § for it is not necessary, if 



If T 



* Viz. " That Pittacos is a wise man," but they assume the other, Tii. 
That Pittacus is a worthy man." 

C A 

Ex. 2. Pittacus is a worthy man 
C B 

Pittacus is a wise man 
B A 

• * . Wise are worthy men. 

B A 

Ex. Z. Whatever woman is pregnant is palt 
C A 

This woman is pale 
C B 

f » This woman is pregnaal. 
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fixe who is pregnant be pale, and tbis woman be • Bckk^i iiid 1 

pale, that thia woman ahonld be pregnant; what S'or°'Bili\']"ir I 

la true therefore will be in all the figures," but and Altrroii,' J 

Ihey have the aboce-named differences. 'xnuanr. 



Either therefore the sign must be thun divided, 
but of these the middle must be assumed as the ' (i'i,3i!fuSr)'. 
proof pojiitive, (for the proof positive they any is fj""/''"!'" 
that wliich produces knowledge, but the middle is (crQuiiitliian! 
especittUy a thiug of this' kind,) or we must call y"''-''.""^' 
those from the^ extremes, signs, but what is from 
the middle a proof positive, for that is must probable, and for 
the most part true, which is through the first figure. We 
may however form a judgment of tiie disposition g Byiheei- 
by the body, if a person grants that whatever pas- ipp'e "' phy- 
eiona are natural, change at once the body and "itK'X"!" 
the Boul,^ since perhaps one who baa learned music pp°5^[E" ^'g. 
has changed his soul in some respect, but this b)e belong lo 
passion is not of those which are natural to us, ""^ ''' ^'S'"'- 
but such as angers and desires, which belong to natural emo- 
tions. If therefore this should be granted, and one thing 
should be a sign of one (passion), and we are &ble to lay hold of 
the peculiar passion and sign of each genus, we shall be able 



I the 



r 



The TiK/i^puiv ia a ffij^fiov in fig. 1, neceeaarily coDclusiva, (vide 
it. i. C. 2,) derived by Arist. fromriirpap, abouudary. The argument 
nit^ijpi'aiF it logtca), but rarely OQi^urii, sicoe its advancuineiil st'ltlca 

tbequeatioD. He«p(!Bksot"Iheiniddlo/'&c.,a3 rererriD^lnlhe tit^t tigiire, 

in wbich the middle term obtuna the middle place, ttcfiqpia i^hji uiily 

be lefuled by aBsaiiing the promiBes. 
• Ct. W^ti, Tom. i. p. 538. Biese. i. 227. aiao oh. 14, book i. Anai. 

Post. 

■ Which are rererrpd to the second or third figure; " qnie eilrema 
snDt (nt ntrobiqne gubjecti aut utrobique predicali lui;iim liabeanl,"] ea 
•igna dicenda lunl ; quod autum e modio Isamtnm est) at partim sub- 
Jecti, partim priedicati ricem gerat iadiciiicd dicendnm eal. Bublu- 

■ Cr. AriaU Physio. Eth. ii. c. I, and 5. Buhle, Anal. i. ch. y. Dan, 



" My grief Uea all wilhiu i 

And those external mannera i>f lamenti 

Are merely shadows lo the unseen grief 

That swells wilh silence in my tortured soul. 

There lies the aubalance."— Shaks. Richd. 11. 



f knoaUdge oC CDurse changes the soul { 
is the finl hwnun element ol' all reLgioo. 
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? Tw int ^ coDJecture frotti nature. For if a peculiar pas- 
^Tvtofnpniie sion is inherent in a certain individual genus, as 
tSttuSm^ fortitude in lions, it is necessary also that there 
TooTt^ie^ should bo a certain sign, for it is supposed that 
bod3r and mui. thcj (the bodj and soul) sympathize with each 
t^*2fi^ other, and let this be the having great extremi- 
sifnof oDepM- tics, which also is contingent to other, not whole, 
ui]tt*tbe proper geucra.' For the sign is thus peculiar, because 
T^^^Sa^ the passion is a peculiarity of the whole genus, 
mai may be and is uot the peculiarity of it alone,^ as we are 
known. accustomcd to say. The same (sign) then will also 

be inherent in another genus, and man will be brave,and some 
other animal, it vnll then possess that sign,' for there was 
one (sign) of one (passion). If then these things are so, and 
we can collect such signs in those animals, which have one 
peculiar passion alone, but each (passion) has its (own) sign, 
since it is necessary that it should have one, we may be able 
to conjecture the nature from the bodily frame. But if the 
whole genus have two peculiarities, as a lion has fortitude and 
liberality, how shall we know which of those signs that are 
peculiarly consequent is the sign, if either (passion) ? Shall 
we say that we may know this, if both are inherent in some- 
thing else, but not wholly,^ and in what each is not inherent 

' Other species, he means, also have this sign, but it is not possessed 
by every individual in the species. 

' That is, though it may even happen to every individual, it does not 
happen to Uiat genus ahne. This mere sketch presents the outlines, 
in comparative anatomy, of the strongest evidence upon which modem 
phrenologists can rest their claim to credence ; it must be remembered 
however that the whole case falls, if the identification of the peculiar 
mark with the passion is not^u^ proved. His further question, of how 
we are to apportion each passion to its own mark, when many are pre- 
sent in one genus, seems unanswerable : — yet we have presumed even to 
measure the prominence which marks each passion, (if it does mark it,) 
and to set one over against the other, e, g. benevolence against destruct- 
iveness, almost to a hair*s breadth ! 

• Viz. great extremities. 

* i. e. If both passions and both signs are inherent in another genus of 
animals, yet so as not both to be inherent in all the individuals of that 
genus ; for instance; both courage and liberality, and their signs, are in 
horses as well as in lions, but not in all horses, for some are brave ami 
not liberal, others liberal and not brave. 

Ex. 4. Whatever has great extremities is brave 
Every lion has great extremities 
. * » Every lion is brave. 
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^H wholly, when they have the one, they have not the other ; 
^H if a (lion) is brave, but not generous, but has , . 
^H this* from two signs, it is evident that in a lion ei'n^^iSt^. 
^r also this is the sign of fortitude. But to form a 
H^ judgment of the natural diaposition by the bodily t, 'infeirelTtn' 
H frame, is, for this reason, in the first figure, be- ">j' ^f'.** 
r cause the middle reciprocates with the major iji fl(u,E. 
t«rm, but exceeds the third, and does not recipro- 
cate with it; as for instance, let fortitude be A, great ex- 
tremities B, and C a lion. Wherefore B is present with 
every individual with which C is, but with 
, others* also, and A is with every individual of o'o^Jome"' 
]■ that with which B ia present, and with no more, "n™-" 
is converted, for if it were not, there would 



e sign of one (pas 

Whatever taa great 

Some man has great 

■ Some nan ia bcaye. 
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THE POSTERIOR ANALYTICS^ 

BOOK I. 
Chap. L — Upon the Nature of Denwnstraium, 

I All dianoB- '^^ doctrfne, and all intellectual discipline,' arise 

tic discipline from pre-exlstent knowledge. Now this is evi- 

from**Jrevtous ^^^^ *^ ^® survej them all, for both mathematical 

knowledge, sciences are obtained in this manner, and also 

twcHfoid re- * ^ach of the other art«. It is the same also with 

ir^^'iL* ^^f'i:u arguments, as well those which result through 

Mag. Moral. lib. n . xi i • u o j ^t_ i_ 

i. 18, and Eth. syllogisms, as those which are formed through 
f.'2?3.)'^' ""' ''' induction, for both teach through things pre- 
viously known, the one assuming as if from those 
who understood them,* the other* demonstrat- 
ing the universal by that which is evident as to the singular. 
Likewise also do rhetoricians persuade, for they do so either 
through examples, which is induction, or through enthy- 
t Vide Prior mems, which is syllogism.f It is necessary how- 
Anai. b. ii. c. ever to posscss previous knowledge in a twofold 
respect ; for with some things we must pre^sup- 
pose that they are, but with others we must understand what 
that is which is spoken of; and with others both must be 

' Doctrine and discipline are the same in reality, but differ in relation, 
being called " doctrine " when applied to teaching, and '* discipline " as 
pertaining to learning. Taylor defines Aucyota, that power of the soul 
which reasons scientifically, deriving the principles of its reasoning from 
intellect : and these principles are axioms and definitions. Ck>mp. Poetic. 
ch. 6, where the word is applied to a certain part of tragedy. Ethics, b. 
yi. c. 2f Waitz notices the similarity between the commencement of this 
ch. and the opening ch. of the Ethics. For the principle stated, consult 
Hill's Logic, p. 137, and for the word, see Biese, L p. 89. 

* That i9, syllogisms contain propositions, assumed to be known either 
by demonstratipn pr pejr se. 

> Vid. Rhet. b. i. ch. 2^ It was shown (b. ii. ch. 24, Anal. Pri.) that 
example is reduced to a syllogisn; in the 1st figure, the major prop, of 
which is proved by an imperfect deduction; wherefore as the whole 
force of the example consists in that inductfp^, it is not undeservedly said 
(o be a certain induction. Tay.or. 
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known, as for instance, (we must pre-assume,) that of every 
tiling it ia Irue to affirm or deny that it is, but of a triangle, 
that it signifies so and eo, and of the monad (we must know) 
both, viz. what it signifies and that it is, for eiich of these is 
manifest to us in a similar manner.' It is possible how 
r to know from knowing some things prcTiously,' and re- 
ceiving the knowledge of others at the same time, as of things 
which are contained under universals, and of which a man 
possesses knowledge.' For he knew before that every tri- 
angle has angles equal to two right angles, but that this whicli 
mi-circle is a triangle, be knew by induction at the 
eame time. For of some things knowledge is acquired after 
er, nor ia the extreme known through the middle, 
&B anch things as are singulars, and are not predicated of any 
subject. Perhaps however we must confess that we possess 
knowledge after a certain manner before ii 
sumption of a syllogism, but in another i 
what a man is ignorant about its existence at all, how could 
he know at all that it has two right angles ? But t. wrni we 
ia evident tliat he thus knows because he knows gi"j'ii,™g"nM- 
} universal, but singly he does not know it. Biif"eni»y 
Still if this be not admitted, the doubt which is gij, ^thou'eh" 
, mentioned in the Meno* will occur, either he will JJi^'^np'r'"*™"' 
leam nothing, or those things which he knows,* • Meno, Piaio- 

antequam disciplina ipsa quBCunque nobis indatur, cogiioseerB 
debemuB En utiv, aiiomula sunl, qUK vero topiosrere deliemm ri t4 
lnyiiiiriy iari, definilioaes gaiit : unde flt ut diacipliniini ipsam quain- 
ciinque, precede redebeanl, axiomatH pi dpflniLiunea. — Mam eUi deliuiUo 
id naiurnm aon |>ate&dat, tamcn quam vim h^beut nomea quo rea Bigni- 
flcelur eipmiil, ut eliun defliiida nominnlis, quce ditiOir nliliLalem 
quimilam habeat Waitz. See aliio Meditaliones de cognilioae Veiilalia 
tt Ideia: LeibnUz Opera, p, SO. ei. Erdmann. 

' i. e. lo prove Uie principal conclusion, from certain propoBilioni 
being proTod, pro-gyllopsticallj, 

' Learning IJieni not Irom antecedent knonledge nor pro-sy II ogistically, 
but immediately, just aa senaiblea are known by the aenaes. Taylor. 
Compare also Elbica, b. vi. ch. 3, and Wtiately'a Logic. 

* i. e. the conclusion may be known by univeraal, yet it cannot be by 
proper or peculiar knowledge ; for instance, in Ihe caao below he knows 
ihni thia irinngle has angles equal to two right, because he knows this lo 
be the case uniyerBally of a irianglH, but ho dciea not know it aingly, ab- 
aolutely, and perfectly by proper knowledge, 

' "" sage in tke Meno of Plato iitliat oomniencing ni r'ara Tfi*t* 
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■iiOpen,Bik- ^^r he iDust Dot saj, as some endeavour to solve 
kef's ^. torn, i]^ doubt^ " Do you know that every duad is an 
even number or not?" for since if some one says 
that he does, they would bring forward a certain, duad which 
he did not think existed, as therefore not even ; and they 
solve the ambiguity, not by saying that he knew every duad 
to be even, but that he was ignorant as to what they know is 
a duad. Nevertheless they know that of which they possess 
and have received the demonstration, but they have received 
it not of every thing which they know to be a triangle or a 
number, but of every number and triangle singly, for no pro- 
position is assumed of such a kind as the number which you 
know, or the rectilinear figure which you know, but univers- 
ally. Still there is nothing (I think) to prevent a man who 
li^ui ns, in a certain respect knowing and in a certain respect 
being ignorant,' for it is absurd, not that he should in some 
way know what he learns, but that he should thus know it, as 
he does when he learns it, and in the same manner. 

Chap. IL — €f Knowledge^ and Demonstration^ and its Elements, 

• Soph. Bene. ^® think that we know each thing singly, (and 

jti. 1. Meup. not in a sophistical manner,* according to acci- 

1 sci tifi ^cnt,) when we think that we know the cause on 

knowledge is account of which a thing is, that it is the cause of 

SSe^tJifknow *^** t^Dgj ^^^ t^*t *^® latter cannot subsist 
the necessary Otherwise ; whercforc it is evident that knowledge 
twMn"^thing ^s a thing of this kind, for both those who do not, 
DefinUi*T?' *°*^ thosc who do know, fancy, the former, that 
Demonstration., they in this manner possess knowledge, but those 
irs%^)^"* who know, possess it in reality, so that it is im- 
possible that a thing of which there is know- 

^firiivHQ. The doubt {airogtifia) is, that if we can learn nothing, there- 
fore that nothing is to be inTestigated, since what we know we need not 
investigate, and it is vain to search after what we know not; since not 
knowing the object of our search, we shall be ignorant of it, even when 
found. Socrates solves this (Xvct) by declaring that to discover and to 
learn, are nothing else than to remember, because the soul, being im- 
mortal, formerly knew every thing, of which knowledge, becoming ob- 
livious by being merged in the body, she endeavours to recall knowledge 
to memory by investigation. 
* Knowing by universal, being iguoraat by proper knowled^ 
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leilgR Himply should subsist ic auy other way.' WLether 
therefore there ia any other mode of knowing we shall tell 
hereafter, but we say abo that we obtain knowledge through 
demonstration, but I caU demonstration a scien- , sjUoe. ^ui 
tific" syUogism, and I mean by scientilic tliat ae- Bcircfaoit, 
cording to which, from our possessing it, we know. 
If then to know is what we have laid down, it is ^mi™5',i^i*' 
neceaaary that demoDslrative science should be demonairaijyB 
from things true, first, immediate, more known 
than, prior to, and the causes of the conclusion, for thus there 
will be the appropriate first principles of whatever is demon- 
etrated.' Kow syllogism will subsist even without these, but 
demonstration will not, since it will not produce ^ 
knowleJge. It ia necfissary then that they should 
be true, since we cannot know that which does not subsist, for 
Instance, that the diameter of a square is commensurate with 
ta side. But it must be from things first and 
ndemoustrable, or otherwise a man will not know ^|jmo'„",r»bio'! 
them, because he does not possess the demonstra- 
tion of them,'' for to know those things of which there is de- 
monstration not accidentally is to possess demon- 
stration. But they must be causes, and more ii,cno^\uLa. 
known, and prior ; causes indeed, because we then 
know scicntiUcally when we know the cause ; and prior, since 
they are causes; previously known also, not only according 

I True acience requires, ls(, ihat the ckuse of a thing be known, i. e. 
that the middle term be Ihe cause of the conclTTaion ; 2nd, tbal the 
cauwbe compared wilh the cHoct, so that we know it lo be the ratine of 
tLe conclusion ; 3td, that wc know ibe concluBion to subsist ihua neces- 
sarily, and that it cannot aubsiat olherwiae. Taylor. Camp. Hhet. i. c. 7. 
Magna Moral ia, i. c. 34. Meup. i. l,and 10, 3. and 7. CaoBeEuid apxn 
: eanfuunded, since the cause precedes (he apx't ; vide BulIc. 
_ D_i_.. -j-.;^g j,f ,i,g BJiKtoric quoled above. 

e 389, also Mflnsel, p. 1(14, et seq. ; in the ap- 
;r'8 work, the reader will find Uie slnlement o[ 
i>e Bvllogism fully set furth. The words lirat 
and immediate, signify Ibat Ihey are not demanalrabiB by b. middle term 
from any higher truth. The demonstration, " propter quid sit per cBusam 
noa primam," would only form a sutiordinste puritan of a complex de. 
monslralion. Vide Wall'a Log. lib. ill. cap. 22. \s post demonstrntiona 
depend upon thoae prior, therefore all are said to be from things llrst. 
* Either Ihey would be unknown or not be principles, becnuee they 
J.. !._ I . — J ,... .,..■..-.., ^ infinitum. Vida 
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4 prio d *^ *^® other mode by understanding (what they 
motekJo*m»,in signify), but by knowing that they are,' More- 
•pec? '**^'* ^*" over they are prior and more known in two ways, 

for what is prior in nature, is not the same as that 
which is prior in regard to us, nor what is more known (simply) 
the same as what is more known to us. Now I call things 
prior and more known to us, those which are nearer to sense, 
and things prior and more known simply, those which ai*e 

more remote from sense ; and those things are 
tense.' ^'^^ ™^^ remote* which are especially universal,* and 

those nearest which are singular, and these are 

mutually opposed. That again is from things first, which is 

J from peculiar principles,* and I mean by first, the 

same thing as the principle, but the principle of 
demonstration is an immediate proposition, and that is imme- 
diate to which there is no other prior. Now a 
of pJopSmon. proposition is one part of enunciation, one of one,* 

dialectic indeed, which similarly assumes either 
(part of contradiction), but demonstrative which definitely 
(assumes) that one (part) is true. Enunciation is either part 

of contradiction, and contradiction is an opposi« 
categortw/^' tionf which has no medium in respect to itself* 

But that part of contradiction (which declares) 

' Principles are prior in a two-fold respect, they cause a thing to be, 
and also cause the same to be known. Taylor. Gomp. Anal. Post. i. 
24. The inquiry into the definition of a thing is identicsU with that of its 
cause, with the difference that the cause of attributes is to be sought in 
their subject, but in the case of substances per se the cause must be 
sought in themselves only. Cf. Metap. y. 1, 2 ; z. 7, 2. 

' Aristotle here intimates his concurrence with the Platonic theory, that 
the soul contains in itself essentially the " universal," or true principle 
of demonstration ; vide the Commentary of Proclus on the Parmenides 
of Plato, in which he exhibits the priority of universals to singulars, and 
the method of their reception by the diancetic faculty. Gf. also Ritter 
and Cousiin upon the Old Academy. Arist. Ethics, b. vi. c* 11, and 
Metap. books i. iv. vi. and xii. (Leip. ed.) If demonstration be from 
universals prior by nature, it follows, accordmg to Aristotle, that it is 
alone from forms essentially inherent in the soul, since abstract forms 
are not naturaUy prior, because they are universals of a posterior 
origin. 

' That principles ought to be peculiar to the science, and to what is to 
be demonstrated, he shows, ch. vii. and is. 

* One enunciation signifies one thing of one* Vide ch. 8, on Intsffx 
pretation. 
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methiDg, of somewhat, is affirmation, and that (whicb sigDi- 

bs) Bomeihing from somewhat is negntion.* Of . pj, ^ |^ ,p. 

a immediate syllogistic principle, I call that the tpipn^^'iion. 

eais, which it is not possible to demonstrate, nor Jii^u" c™>" "^ 
m it neceaaary that be should possess it, who in- dowdbj p«- 
|enda to learn any thing ; but what he who intends ttty'n^^!^ 
to learn any thing muat necessarily possess, that ■'"' -""■■■• 
I call an axiom,* for there are certain things of '• "f""™- 
this kind, and in denominating these, we arc accustomed 
generally to use this name. But of thesis, that which re- 
ceives either part of contradiction, ta for instance, I mean 
that a, certain thing b, or that it is not, is hypo- 
thesis, but that which is without this, is deSnition. Jj,"^ nypoti.- 
For definition is a thesis, since the arithmetician 
lays down unity to be that which is indivisible, according to 
quantity, yet it is not hypothesis, since what unity is, and 
that unity ia, are not the same thing. 

Notwithstanding, since we must believe in and know n thing 
from poBsesaing such a syllogism as we call demonBtrfttion, and 
ihia is, because these are so, of which syllogism consists — it 
is necessary not only to have a previous knowledge of the 
first, or all, or some things, but that they should be more known, 
for Umt on account of which any thing exists, always exists itself 
in a greater degree ; for example, that on account of which we 
love is itself more beloved. Hence if we know and believe 
on account of things firat, we also know and believe those 
first things in a greater degree, because through them (we 
know and believe) things posterior. A man however cannot 
believe more than what he knows, those things which he does 
not know, nor with respect to which he is better disposed 

' AiioioB are comioon, according Id Arisfotle, to seToral elasaea, but 
in the case of a eiiiKle science need only be assumed to an eitent earn- 
ct-malter of Lhal science. Aa Msnsel well ub- 
ch the niioma are menlioaed in connexion with 
rec been satis factorily explnined un the usun! 
■chnlaslic inlerpretation. I entirely agree with him, ihal the Buppasiiion 
that axioms are virtuaHt), but not achialti/, employed in dDmonalralion, 
•nd ihe diitini^tion drawn between immediale pTopositions and axiuma, 
are equally unfounded ; in facl il aubverta Aristotle's own eipreasion. 
Vide Mnniel'i Lotdc, App. 66, Compare also Zabarella in I. An. Post, 
Oont. i7. S8, Crakaathoipe, Lope, lib. iv. c. 1. Aquiaaa Opnac. 48, da 
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than if be knew J This however will happen, unless some 
one should previously know of those who give credence through 
demonstration, since it is more necessary to believe either in 
all or in certain first principles, than in the conclu- ' 
sityof kSSSISig sion. It is not only however requisite tft«it he who 
principles «r^ ig to possess knowledge through demonstration, 
in order to pos- should kuow in a greater degree first principles, 
dem^iuSioZ ^^^ believe rather in them than in the thing de- 
monstrated, but also that nothing else should be 
more credible or more known to him than the opposites of the 
principles, from which a syllogism of contra-deception may 
consist, since it behoves him who possesses knowledge singly 
to be unchangeable.^ 

Chap. HI. — RefidaHon ef certain opinions as to Science and 

Detnonstration. 

To some, because it is necessary that first things 
of those who should be known, science does not appear to exist, 
encJJjnTci^^Si ^^^ ^ others to exist indeed, yet (they think) 

there are demonstrations of all things, neither of 
wliich opinions is true or necessary.^ For those who suppose 

' By being better disposed, Aristotle, who is here speaking of demon- 
strative knowledge, means the intuitive apprehension of intellect. Cf. 
Waitz and Biese in loc. 

' That is, free from lapsing into error, which he would fall into by not 
knowing opposites, since he might believe that the opposites to true prin- 
ciples are true. For the better elucidation of the above chapter, the fol- 
lowing table of the principles of science is given : 

*Apxai 

Kotvai (U &v) Idtai {vtpl 5) 

.J J 

Constituting the original I 

premises from which de- I 

monstration proceeds. 



I — • » 

opionoi ifToOitmc 

Definitions — real, of Assumptions of the 

the subjects — nominal, existence of the 

of the attributes. subjects as necessary 

to their definition. 

' The argument is as follows : there are, -or are not, certain irpwTa ; if 
there are nut, but we admit a process ad infinitum, there is no science, 
■ince the latter ultimately depends on certain irp&ra: if there are 
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^H that knowledge does not subsist at all, tliese tbiEs that we are 

^H to proceed to infinity aa if we may not know lliiugs sulise- 

^f quent by things prior, of which there are do Grst, reasoning 

I rightly, since it is impossible to penetrate infinites.' And 

if (they say) we are to stop, and there are principles, 'these 

are unknown, since there is no demonstration of them, which 

alone they say is to know scientifically ; but if it is not passible 

to know first things, neither can we know either simply or 

properly things which result ii-om these, but by hypothem^ 

if these exiat. Others however assent with re- 2. AJionfttaHa 

spect to knowledge, for (they assert) that it is "|,^n|i"]|I,7ti?J' 

only through demonstration, but that nothing pre- ofdemDniiiK- 

vents there being a demonstration of all things, """' 

for demonstration may be effected in a circle, and (things be 

proved) from each other. We on the contrary assert, that 

neither is all science demonstrative, but that the science of 

things immediate is indemonstrable. And this is evidently 

necessary, for if it is requisite to know things prior, and from 

which demonstration subsists, but some time or other there is 

a stand made at things immediate, these must of necessity be 

indemonstrable. This therefore we thus assert, . ^^^^ ^ ^^ 

^^ and we say that there is not only science,' but rnominiiLve 

^^L also a cerlain principle of science, by which we '"^'""■ 

^H know terms.' But that it is impossible to demon- Jjn*5|™["in 

^V Btrate in a circle simply is evident, since demon- > ciicie uingi 

I " firsts " on ihe oLher hnnd, still lliero is no science, for the latter being 

Iroin UuDga prior, there can be nolliing prior to " firsls." 
' They are right in saying we cannot know thinga poateiior through 
priai, unless Ihu progress or inveBligation slop at certain " fiiats ; " 
,' are wrong in asserting that tliese lirgti cannot be known. Cf, Phy- 
ics. lib. i. and iii. 

\ cerlain knowledpe aoteeedent to demonslral 

. here, PaciilS miBlakea for " simple lerms;" it 

.laire obaerrea, "tea propositions im mediates," : 

lowing 11 the interpretation by Ammonius of this place. The principle 

or KiencB is intellect, not our intellect, but that which ia divine nnd 

abme na ; bnt terms are intelligible and divine formB, which ate calltd 

tetniB in consequence of being ihe boundaries of all Ihinga. For as mnl- 

lilude originates Irom the niunsd, and ia dissolved into Ihe monad, and 

lens are the boundaries of hundreds, and hnndreds of thousands, but the 

monad ia ihe common boundary o( all numbers ; thus also wilh respect to 

Ifainga, vre may say that the boundaries of sensibles are Ihe celestial 

bodies, of the celestial bodies intelligible essences, and of all things in 

may be wiid in answer to thuM wIm 
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whkhdonot stration must consist of things prior and more 
leciprocate. kiiown, as it is impossible that the same should 
be prior and posterior to the same, unless in a different way, 
as for instance, some things with reference to us, but others 

simply in the manner in which induction makes 
Ty.^^l^fv^h??, k^own.* If however this be so, to know simply 
also Metap. ' will uot be well defined, but it is two-fold,* or the 

other demonstration is not simply so which is pro- 
j i. e. of the duced from thinffs more known to us.t Still there 

oTi, seech. 13. o , ' _ 

happens to those who assert there is demonstra- 
tion in a circle, not only what has now been declared, but that 
they say nothing else than this is if it is, and in this manner 
we may easily demonstrate all things. Nevertheless it is evi- 
dent that this occurs, when three terms are laid down, for to 
assert that demonstration recurs through many or through 
few terms, or whether through few or through two, makes no 

^ difference. For when A existing, B necessarily 

xamp e. .^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^.^ ^^^ ^^ .^ ^ cxists C wiU exist, 

if then, when A is, it is necessary that B should be, but this 
existing, A exists, (for this were to demonstrate in a circle,) 
let A be laid down in the place of C. To say therefore that 
because B is A is, is equivalent to saying that C is, and this 
is to say that A existing C is, but C is the same as A, so that 
it happens that they who assert there is demonstration in a 
circle, say nothing else than that A is because A is, and thus 
we may easily demonstrate all things. Neither however is 
this possible, except in those things which follow each other 

as properties: from one thing however being 
bo^ki!*chf*24: laid down, it has been proved J that there will 

never necessarily result something else, (I mean 
by one thing, neither one term, nor one thesis being laid 
down,) but from two first and least theses, it is possible (to 
infer necessarily something else), since we may syllogize. 
If then A is consequent to B and to C, and these to each 

subyert demonstration by a procession to infinity, that we not only say 
there is demonstration, but that things do not proceed to infinity, because 
there is a certain principle of demonstration by which we know the terms 
or boundaries of things, when we obtain illumination firom thence. Per- 
haps, however, by a ** certain principle of science," Aristotle means our 
intellect, and by terms, axioms. Cf. Metap. lib. ii. and z. 

' The one from things more known and prior, according to nature ; tks 
other from those more known and prior, accordikg to ns. 
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, thus indeed it is poaaible to demor.etrate 
1 tLoae things which are required from each other in the 
t figure, aa we have shown in the hooka on • aubi. Ptior, 
Byllogism.* It has also been shown \ that in the 1"^ "■ '^- '' 
ther figures there is either not a Byllogism.f or (,,%.' * '' 
Ot one concerning the suhjeuta assumed ;' but it i {rirouio.) 
S by no means possible to demonstrate in a circle °'^"^'' 
" Me which do not reciprocate. Hence, since there are but 
V snch in denmnstrations, it is evidently vain and impossi- 
hile to say, that tliere is demonstration of things from each 
^her, and that on this account universal demonstration is 
DHsible, 
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^■liot 



[Chap. IV. — VJMyn Ihe terms " evert/," " per ti 

llNCE it is impossible that a thing, of which there 
simply science, should have a various subsist- dei^SimoTin' 

will be also necessary that what we know 
lOuld pertain to demonstrative science, and demonstrative 
that which we possess from possessing demon- 
'ation, hence a syllogism is a demonstration fi'om neces- 
iry (propositions). We must comprehend then of what, 
ind what kind (of propositions), demonstrations consist ; but 
Irat let us define what we mean by " of every," and " per 
," and " universal." 

I call that " of every," which is not in a cer- 
tain thing, and in another certain thing is not, nor n'on "//mn-*' 
which is at one time, and not at another ; as if "V" , 
animal is predicated of every man, if it is truly 
faid that this is a man, it is true also that he is an animal, 
and if now llie one is true, so also is the other ; and in like 
■, if a point is in every line. Here is a proof, for when 
questioned as it were of every, we thua object, either 
thing is not present with a certain individual, or if it is 
jaot sometimes. But I caJl tliose " per se " which 3. or - ,i .««■ 
inherent in (the definition of) what a thing ^l?-'' ' f" 

Both lisauraed prop, axe not proved, because in tte 2nd 6g. the con- 
cluEion U negative, yheieloie we cannot prove an affirmalive prop, in » 
tiilile 1 &nd m the 3id 6g. the conclusion is parlicnlar, wherefore an uaj. 
nnal cannot be dematiBLcated in a circle. 
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is,^ as line is in triangle, and point in line, (for 
ttMudpobit. **^ essence of them is from these,* and they are 

in the definition explaining what it is:)^ also 
those things which are inherent in their attributes in the 
definition declaring what a thing is,' as the straight and the 
carved are inherent in a line, and the odd and even in 

nomber, and the primary f and composite,^ the 
he. equilateral § and the oblong:^ and they are inhe- 

t At 9. {. e. rent in aU these, in the definition declaring what 
s, s, s, ftc. ^ thing is, there indeed line, but here number, 
■umbtt.*'"*" In a similar manner, in other things, I say that 
Taylor. such are per se inherent in each, but what are 

4.ofaccideiits. in neither way inherent (I call) accidents, as the 
(cf1?Sjr«f IS. ^^S musical, or white in an animaL Moreover, 
ii . ec Me'tap. that which is not predicated of any other subject^ 
"'^ as that which walks being something else, is that 

which walks, and is white, but essence and whatever things 
signify this particular thing, not being any thing else, are that 
which they are. Now those which are not predicated of a 
subject, I call " per se," but those which are so predicated, I 
call accidents. Again, after another manner, that which on 
account of itself is present with each thing is " per se," but 
that which is not on account of itself is an accident ;^ thus it 
is an accident if while any body was walking it should lighten, 
for it did not lighten on account of his walking, but we say 
that it accidentally happened. If, however, a thing is present 
on account of itself^ it is per se, as if any one having his throat 

^ Four senses are giyen of this expression, rb Ka0* avr6: 1. When the 
predicate is part of the definition of the subject. 2. When the subject is 
part of the definition of the predicate. 3. When existence is predicated 
of a substance. 4. When the subject is the external efficient cause of the 
predicate. In proper demonstration, propositions must be " per se " 
either in the first or second meaning. Cu Mansel's Logic, note H. on 
the Demonstrative Syllogism. 

' Thus a triangle is defined to be a figure contained by three straij^ 
lines. 

' As, to use Aristotle's graphic illustration, in the definition of nose, 
flatness of nose is not employed, but flatness of nose is defined to be a 
curvature of nose. 

* An oblong number is that which a number produces, not multiplM 
by itself, but by another number, as six is from twice three. Taylor. 

" This relates to the efficient cause. 
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Gnt should die, and througli the wound, becnii»e he will ilie in 
consequence of his throat being cut, but it did not acciilont- 
ftlly happen that he whose throat wfts cut died. 
Those therefore which are predicated in things J^p|'','|,"o''n 
which are simply objects of aoitince per se, bo as 
to l>e inherent in the things predicated,' or which • '■' "•<^'- 
are themselves inherent in subjects,! are on ac- tindmoiio. 
count of themselves, and from necessity, for it 
does not happen that they are not inherent either simply or as 
opposites, as the straight and the curved in a line, and the 
6ven or odd in number. For a contrary is either 
.privation or contradiction in the same genus, as ^n'j^.'" 
that is even which is not odd in numbers, so far 

follows;' hence if it is requisite to affirm or deny, it is 
also necessary that those which are per se should be inherent. 

Let then the expressions " of every " and " per 7. 

" he thus defined : I call that universal, however, j* * "f^*' . 
which is both predicated "of every" and " per mm," ind 10 

" and so far as the thing is.' Now it is evident '^^^^ "' 
; whatever are universal are inherent in things 
lecessarily, but the expressions " per se," " and so far as it 
is," are the same; as a point and straightneas are per se pre- 
sent in a line, for they are in it, in as far as it is a line, and 
two right angles in a triangle, so far as it is a triangle, for a 
triangle is per se equal to two right angles. Bat universal is 
then present, when it is demonstrated of any casual and pri- 
mary thing, as to possess two right angles is not universally 
inherent in Hgure, yet it is possible to demonstrate of a figure 
that it has two right angles, but not of any casual figure, nor 
does a. demonstrator use any casual figure, for a square is in- 
deed a figure, yet it has not angles equal to two right. But 

Cantiaries may, however, be both absent lion] a Bubject, as a body 
„r ba neitlieT white nor blatk ; bat the even and odd are oppo>ed OS 
CDntrsdiclories, bo that one of them must be prESent in a eubjeol. Vida 
CatEg. ch. 10. The even is compared to the not odd, became it is necet- 
aaiily conaequent to it. 

' As man is risible, becauae every man JB, both "per Be " and " qua- 
tenns ipsutn ;" upon (he appaieni inconsistency of Aristotle in (he use of 
the wold caSoXou, see Waitz, 1. Ana. Post. p. 315. The readei will find 
■ome Tsluable remarks upun the demonstralio potissima. especially in 
~~'"Bnce to this place, in Mansel's Logic, Appendix, note U., when Iha 
iple is regularly staled. 
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any isosceles has angles equal to two rights yet not primarily, 
for triangle is prior. Whatever therefore is casually first 
demonstrated to possess two right angles, or any thing else, in 
this first is the universal inherent, and the demonstration per 
se of this b universal, but of other things after a certain 
manner not per se, neither is it universally present in an 
isosceles, but extends farther. 

Chap. V. — Of Errors about iheprinuiry Universal^ 

We ought not to be ignorant that frequently error arises, and 
that what is demonstrated is not primarily universal, in so 
far as the primarily universal appears to be demonstrated. 
1. Sources of Now WO are deceived by this mistake, when 
f"** unWeraia ®^^^®' nothing higher can be assumed, except 
demonstration, the singular or singulars, or when something 
Example. ^jg^ ^^^ ^ assumed, but it wants a name in 

things difiering in species, or when it happens to be as a 
whole in a part, of which the demonstration is made, for 
demonstration will happen to particulars, and will be of every 
individual, yet nevertheless it will not be the demonstration 
of this first universal. Still I say the demonstration of this 
first, so far as it is this, when it is of the first universal. If 
then any one should shr^ that right lines do not meet, it may 
appear to be (a proper) demonstration of this, because it is in 
all right lines, yet this is not so, since this does not arise from 
the lines being thus equal, but so far as they are in some way 
or other equal. Also if a triangle should be no other than 
isosceles, so far as isosceles it may appear to be inherent! 

* All universals are gained by abstraction, i, e. \)y s^para^g the phsr 
nomena in which a certain number of individuals resemble each other, 
from those in which they differ ; Locke calls all universals, abstract ideas. 
Upon i4i'neralization as distinguished from abstraction, vide Stewart, Phil, 
of the Human Mind ; Whately*s Logic, Outline of Laws of Thought, p. 
44. The causes of the error which a person commits who demonstrates 
of the inferior as of species, what he ought to demonstrate of the superior 
as of genus, are four. 1st, When one particular being under universal, 
wc demonstrate the former instead qf the latter : 2nd, when we demon- 
strate of all contained under a proper subject when we seem to do so of 
the proper subject itself : 3rd, when the particular is demonstrated be- 
cause the universal has no name : 4th, when we conclude that an universal 
demonstration of a thing has been given because the demonstration it of 
every individual. Cf. Waitz, p. 387, et seq. 
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^^Hlternale proportion also, so far as regards nambera and lines 
^^Bnd solids and times (as was once showu sepai'ately) it U posai- 
^^pe at least lo be demonstrated of all by one demonstration, but 
inaainach as all these, numbers, length, time, are not one deno- 
minated thing, and differ from each other in species, they were 
assumed separately. But now the demonstration is universal, 
for it is not in so far as they are lines or numbers, that it is 
inherent, but in so Ikr as this thing wMcli they suppose to be 
uniTeraallj inherent. For this reason neither if one should 
demonstrate each several triangle by one or another demon- 
stration, that each has two right angles, equilateral, llio 
scalene, and the isosceles separately, would he yet know thar 
the triangle (itself) has angles equal to two right, except iu a 
sophistical manner," nor triangle universaUy, ^ 
^gl^ougb there should be no other triangle besides 
^Bnese. For he does not know it bo far as it is triangle, nor 
^^Hoee he know every triangle, except according to numbei', 
^H^t not every, according to species, even if there be no one 
I that he does not know.' When then does he not know uni- 
versally, and when knows he simply? It is clear that if 
there is the same essence of a triangle, and of an equilateral 
either of each or of all, he Hnows.j'* but if there is 
not the same, bat different, and it is inherent so 'n'^ "■ ""'"*'■'■ 
far Be it ii triangle, he does not know.^ Whether 
Itowever ia it inherent, so far an it is triangle, or so far as it 
is isosceles ? And when, according to this, is it primary ? 
And of what is the demonstration universaUy 7 It is evident 
that it then is, when, other things being taken away, it is in- 
herent in the primary, thus two right angles will be inherent 
% brazen isosceles triangle, when the being brazen and the 
: isosceles are taken away, but not if the figure or bound- 
j taken away, nor if the primary are. But what pri- 



' That is 






n numbor. Tciaiiglea are here ssid to be a 






liveiBnlly and aimply meui nearly Uie same thing, bec&use ivUen a 
D knows Dot aophistically, i. e. aimply, he knows univeraally, lienue 
rajrlor and Buhle insert, (he one " unite rsallj," Iha latter " aimpiiiiitar," 
H equivalent in this place. 
' That is. by demDustrmliou or a species of triangle, he does not know 
nniTenal property as demonstrated of liiangle, vir, llie pasaustiuu pt 
le ajjgles equal to two right. 
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mmrj ? if indeed triangle (is taken away) ; according to iKIs 
it is inherent in others, and of this universallj is the demon- 
stration. 

Chap. YL — Demonstration consists of Principles per se ; and of a 

necessary Medium.'^ 

itui». ^ ^^^ demonstrative science is from necessary 
tion : true de- principles, (for what is scientifically known cannot 
Si*iy*^*°ne- su^sist Otherwise,) and those which are per se in- 
cessary propo- hcrcnt are necessarily so in things, (for some are 
sitions. inherent in the definition of what a thing is, but 

others are they in the very nature of which the subjects are 
inherent, of which they are so predicated, that one of oppositcs 
is necessarily present,) it is evident that the demonstrative 
syllogism will consist of certain things of this 
•ition8*pe^/2r^ kind,* for every thing is either thus inherent, or 
according to accident, but accidents are not ne- 
cessary. 

Either therefore we must say this, or that demonstration is a 
necessary thing, if we lay down this principle, and that if de- 
monstration is given that a thing cannot subsist otherwise, 
wherefore thef syllogism must be from necessary 
monBtrative^ (matter). For it is possible without demonstra- 
tion to syllogize from what are true, but we can- 
not do so from things necessary, except by demonstration, for 

fofthis. ^^*^ ^* "^^^ (*^® essence) of demonstration. An 
indication also that demonstration is from things 
necessary is, that we thus object to those who think they de- 
monstrate that (the conclusion) is not necessary, whether we 
think that the matter may altogether be otherwise possible, or 
on account of the argument. Hence too the folly 
Ibjwtfon.*** ^^ those appears, who think they assume princi- 
ples rightly, if the proposition be probable and 
true, as the Sophists (assume) that to know is to possess 
knowledge.^ For it is not the probable or improbable, which 

' If things per se or essential are necessary, and the principles of de- 
monstration are necessary ; therefore the principles of demonstration are 
per se. As Taylor observes, by conversion of the m^jor, Aristotle's arga- 
meut here may become a syllogism in Barbara. 

' it was thus argued by Protagoras ; Whoever knows any thing, pot* 
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u the principle, but that which is primary of the genus about 
which the demonstration is made, nor is every thing true ap- 
propriate. But Ihat it is necessary that the syl- « ^ ,^ 
l<^ism should consist of necessary things appears 
also from these; for if lie who cannot assign a , Thcmsior 
reason why a thing is,* when there is a demon- t vmc »wi cb 
Btration, does not possess knowledge.-f let AJ be ' Theinuwr 
necessarily predicated of C, but B the medium through whiuh 
it is demonstrated not of necessity, (in this case) he does not 
know the cause. For this is not on account of tlie medium, 
for the latter may not exist, yet the conclusion is necessary. 
Besides, if some one does not know, though be now ^ 
possesses a reason, and is safe, the thing also be- 
ing preserved, he not having forgotten it, neither did he bo 
fore know it. But the medium may perish if it is not necps- 
BHiy, so that he, being safe, will have n reason, § 
the thing being preserved, and yet not know it, nem!"Buhi°' 
wherefore neither did he know it before.' But 
if tlie medium is not destroyed, yet may possibly perish, that 
which happens will be possible and contingent, it is impossi- 
ble however that one so circumstanced should koow.^ 

When therefore the conclusion is from neces- J. it ihe con- 
aity, there is nothing to prevent the medium ^clitii'^.ihep^c^ 
tbrOBgh which the demonstration was made from 5,''"iJlf,'"'h"" 
being not necessary, since it is possible to syllogize ui i;it<er m »> 
the necessary even from things not necessary, just I^°B,™n"''"s" 
as we may the true from things not true. Still =U7. 
when the medium is from necessity the conclusion is also from 
necessity, as the true (results) from the true always; for let 
A be of necessity predicated of B, and this of C, then it ia 

■euea Bcieoce : he who possesses science knows nhal science U : Ihere- 

fbie, he who knows any thing knows what science ia. 
■ Scienlia quam qiiis habet, nan perditur, nisi iiit ipse peiit nut 

oblmictttu aut res quaoi suiiit, inlerit. Waitz. For a general analj'ais 

of the Bigument. see Woiii, puge 320, in locum. 
* Vide Prior Anal, book ii. chttp, 3 — 1 The argument Ihat llie me- 
I ^aiii,(hewurce of science OB containing llie cause, does not pemb. IIicuhIi 
^^^naydOBO, and therefore by its remaining thai science may be paascsaed. 
^^Kmtotle shows to be ineffectual, slnue they who advance it are campoUed 
^^^Booofcss thai to be pussible. vii. ihat the nicdium may perish, which ia 
^^^■noBsible, and hence that we may be ignorant of what we know. Bjr 
^^^Ring "so circumstanced," is meant "to be ignorant without foigelful^ 
^Bm,- Ct Wbalcly's Logic, b. i<. c. ii. sec. 3. 
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necessdLTT thmt A should be with C. But when the conclu- 
sion b not neoessarj, neither possibly can the medium be ne- 
eesa*ry : for let A be present with C, not of necessity, but let 
it be with B, and this with C of necessity ; A then will also be 
of n«»ces5itT present with C, yet it was not supposed so.' 
Since therefore what one knows demonstratively must be in- 
herent of necessity, we most evidently obtain the demonstra- 
tion through a necessary mediimi also, for otherwise, he will 
neither know why a thing exists, nor that it is necessary for . 
it to exist, but be will either imagine not knowing, if he 
assumes what is not necessary as if it were necessary,^ 
or in like manner he will not imagine if he knows thai 

it is through media, and why it is through the 

mmiediate." 
Of accidents however which are not per se after the man- 
ner in which things per se have been defined, there is no de- 

* The oecessary relations between premises and conclusion may be 
c >nsiderpd as four : 

1. If the conclusion is necessary, the propositions may be non-neces- 
sary. 

2. If the conclusion is non-necessaiy, the prop, are non-necessary. 

3. If the prop, are necessary, the conclusion is always necessary. 

4. If the prop, are non-necessary, the conclusion may be necessary. 

r; ranting that the last (number 4.) may be true, yet Aristotle denies 
that in such a case the person who thus infeis demonstrates, because 
demonstration produces true science, but such a man is ignorant that the 
conclusion is necessary. Vide also Hill's Logic, p. 285, et seq. 

- Sanderson defines thus: Error est habitus quo mens inclinatur ad 
assentiendum sine formidiae fiedsitati. Opinio est habitus quo mens m- 
ciinatur ad assentiendum cum formidine alicui propositioni propter proba- 
bilitatem quam Tidetur habere. Error, therefore, as Mansel observes, 
implies certainty of the subject, but not of the object; whilst opinion can- 
not consist with certainty of the subject, nor yet, strictly, with that of the 
object. It is of course clear, that what one may scientifically know, 
another may only think, but to constitute real science two things are 
necessary : 1. A correct ascertainment of the data from which we are to 
reason: 2. Correctness in deduction of conclusions from them. Cf. 
Whately, b. iT. c. 2, sect. 3. Error, as defined aboye, comes under the 
state of mind described in the text by Aristotle. 

' Cf. Aquinas, Op. 48, cap. 1 ; Occam, Log. p. 3, c. 2. If the premise 
is not the first cause, though it contains the cause of the conclusion, the 
syllogism is not Si dfUatav, and there is no demonstration : neither if 
the premise be an effect and not a cause of the conclusion, nor if the pre- 
mise, though immediate, be a remote cause of it, since in all these cases 
we know the fact only, but not the cause. CC Mansel and WtuTa Log. 
'ib. iii. cap. 22. 
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monatrative aeienee, since It ia not possible to de- 
moDstrate tlie concloBiou of neceesitj, because cniuy, nai la 
accident may possiblj' not be present, for I tpeak ^"fij'ij^ifi in 
' of accid«:Dt of this kind.' Still some one may 
[ perhaps doubt whj we must make such investigations about 
\ these things, if it is not neccssarj that the conclusion bIiouIiI 
I be, for it makes no difference if any one interrogating casiml 
thiogs" ^ should aflerwarda give the conclusion : 
nevertheless we must interrogate not as if (the icrahSoTic. 
conclusion) were necessary on account of things Jo-'jij^jfi"],''"'', 
interrogated, but because it ia necessary for him 
L who asserts these should assert this, and that he should speak 
ft truly if the things are truly inherent. 
I f^ce, however, whatever are inherent per se 
f are necessarily inherent in every genus, and so fhe "inoi'inrt 
I far as each is, it is clear tlial scientific demonstra- Biiym pr^'i""!- 
I tioDS are of things " per se " inherent, aod consist ■' per ■?.■■ 

as these. For accidents are not neces- r An. pdh fi. 
sary:"f wherefore it ia not necessary to know the "' 
conclusion why it is, nor if it always is, but not " per se,"' 
as, for instance, syllogisms formed from signs.J 
Forwhatis "perse "will not be known "perse," J™/ 14'"''* 
nor why it is, and to know why a thing is, is to 

T through cause, wherefore the middle must " per se " he 
I inherent in the third, and the first in the middle. 



I'Jt is not therefore possible to demonstrate pass- 
ling &om one genua to another, as, for instance, 



» Adyi 



nihil al 



ii qui 



it quae 



nita, E[ mulAlioni obiiDiia sint el quce inde coneequaauir, deui; 
Wuli. The casual, here alluded ti . . , _ _ 

ihe conclusion. 

' It it always is inherent, i. E. if tlie proposilions lie always true. 

• Cf. Anal. Post. i. 10. Elh. i. 2. KetkermnnD Sysl. Log. iii. Tract. 
2. cap. 1. ZabarGlia de Melh. lib. ii. cap. 7. Genus here signifies the 
otv«ct or materia circa quam, often, but impropecly, entled the suli* 
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BMMistnted (to demonstrate) a geometrical (problem) bj 
conclusion, ax arithmetic, for there are three things in demon - 

loms. and the . t i 1*^1. « 

sutocct genus, strations, one the demonstrated conclusion, and 
. ^ .. -^ * this is that which is per se inherent in a certain 
concluded of genus.* Another are axioms, but axioms are 
the subject. ^j^^y {rem which (demonstration is made), the 
third is the subject genus, whose properties and essential 
f cf. Aquinas *ccidents demonstration makes manifest.f Now 
opusc. 48, c it is possible that the things from which demon- 
stration consists may be the same,f but with those 
t \idech. II. -^ijQsg genus is different, as arithmetic and geo- 
metry, we cannot adapt an arithmetical demonstration to the 
accidents of magnitudes, except magnitudes are numbers, and 

vid ch 9 ^^^ ^^^^ ^ possible to some shall be told here- 
after. § But arithmetical demonstration always 
has the genus about which the demonstration (is conversant), 
and others in like manner, so that it is either simply neces- 
sary that there should be the same genus, or in a certain re- 
spect,^ if demonstration is about to be transferred ; but that 
s. That the ex- it is Otherwise impossible is evident, for the ex- 
tremes and tremes and the middles must necessarily be of the 

media must be . .« , •' , 

of the same Same gcuus,- Since it they are not per se, they 
^""*" will be accidents. On this account we cannot by 

geometry demonstrate that there is one science of contra- 
ries, nor that two cubes make one cube,^ neither can any 
science (demonstrate) what belongs to any science, but such 
as are so related to each other as to be the one under the 
other, for instance, optics to geometry, and harmonics to 
arithmetic. Nor if any thing is inherent in lines not so far as 
they are lines, nor as they are from proper principles, as if a 
straight line is the most beautiful of lines, or if it is conUnry 
to circumference, for these things are inherent not by reason 
of their proper genus, but in so far as they have somethiiig 
common. 

demonstrative syllogrism, the minor term is the subject ; the migor, the 
attribute ; the middle, the cause. 

' Of subaltern sciences, the subject is not entirely the same, as the 
subject of geometry is a line, but of optics an optical line. Taylor. Vide 
also Trendelenburg, p. ] 18. 

' That is, geometry cannot teach a method of doubling the cube. Vide 
Reimer de Duplicatione Cubi. Omnis demonstratio genus suttoit noB 
excedere sed in eo consistere debet. Waitz. 
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Cbap. VIII. — ZHinyi ic/iich are subject to Change are incapable 
of Ihmanitralian per se. 

It is alao evident thot if the propoairiona of which a sjllogiam 
consists are univerBal, the coiioluaion of such a demonstrution, 
and in Ehurt of the demons Era lion of itself, must necessarily 
be perpetual. There is not then either demoQ- , --^ , .^ 
stration, nor in short science of corruptible na- i^nodemnn- 
tures, but so aa by accident, because there is not fl"^™""J*' 
univerBal belonging to it, but soinetimea, and after «e"c)f muiabis 
a cert^n manner. But when there is such, it is ^,eatuiE 
necessarf that one proposition should not be uni- nni^erwitwing 
Tersal, and that it should be corruptible, cor- 
ruptible indeed, because the conclusion will be so if the pro- 
position is so, and not nniver<ial, because one of those things 
of which it is predicated will be, and another will not be,' 
hence it is not possible to conclude universally, but that it is 
now. It is the eame in the case of delinittonB, since de&nitJon 
is either the principle of demonstration, or demonstration. 
differing in the position (of the terms), or a, certain conclusion 
of demonstration. The demoustrations and sciences however 
of things frequently occurrent, as of the eclipse of the moon, 
evidently always exist, so far as they are such, but so far as 
they are not always, they are particular,^ and as in an eclipse, 
so also is it in other things. 



Since however it is evident that we cannot de- , ^^„ ,^g 
monatrate each thing except from i(a own prin- dcmominiioD 

' Hoe qaidBm (tempore) erit quod osseriiur, hoc Ten (tempore) n<in 
eriL Bulile. 1 prefer Buhlo'a Iranslition for iU cleamesu, but have lol- 
] lowed Taylor's on account of its eiaatoeu. The acience of Uiiiiga sub- 
ject to cluuiga ii not simply science, but with tha nddilion of cord aiifi- 
BfpTitii;. Upon the relntiun of science lo its subject mnllcr, see Khct. 
book L ch. 7. Cf. also Hliet. ii. ct. 24. Anal. Priar, i. ch. 13. The 
mbjecl of Hcienoe, he eipreaaly aaya in llie ELhics, (b. ti. eh, 4,) has a 
■ ■ ■ ■ rucliblE, 



' Particular casea, (of eclipses, for instaaue,) as ihev an not •iTat-l 
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•niy results ciples, if what IS to be demonstrated is inherent 
Spro prtJfi^to' in a subject so far as the subject is that (which it 
the subject of is), to have a scientific knowledge of that thing is 
the terms must not this, if it should be demonstrated from true, 
"eneous OT™^ indemonstrable, and iomiediate (propositions).* 
ftromtwoge- For we may so demonstrate possibly, as Bryso 
onris^^contain. ^^^i t^® quadrature of the circle, since such rea- 
ed in the other, sonings provc through Something common, that 
which is inherent in another thing, hence these arguments arc 
adapted to other things not of the same genus.^ Wherefore 
that thing would not be scientifically known, as far as it is 
such, but from accident, for otherwise the demonstration 
would not be adapted also to another genus. 

We know however each thing not accidentally when we 
know it according to that, after which it is inherent from 
• cf. Eth. b. vi. principles which are those of that thing, so far 
ch. 3. as it is that thing ;'* as that a thing has angles 

t The possession equal to two right angles, in which the thing 
equal to two spoken of f is csscutially inherent from the prin- 
t'^of triangle, ciplcs of this thing.J Hence if that§ is essen- 
§ ndOot, or tially inherent in what it is inherent, it is neces- 
StoyUere. ^ sary that the middle should be in the same affinity, |l 
U i. e. with the jju^ jf not yet it wiU be as harmonics are proved 

extremes sub~ ' v x^ 

)ect, and pro- through an arithmetical principle.^ Such things 
^^^' however are demonstrated after a similar manner, 

* That is, the propositions must also be appropriate to the subject of 
demonstration. 

' According to Alexander Aphrodisiensis — Bryso endeayoured to de- 
monstrate the quadraJLure of the circle thus : Where the greater and less 
are found, there also is the equal found, but a square greater and less 
than a circle is found, therefore a square equal to the circle may also be 
found. The minor is proved, because a square inscribed in a circle is 
less, and circumscnbed about a circle is greater than the circle, but the de- 
monstration is founded on a common principle, because the greater, the 
less, and the equal are found not only in a square and circle, but also in 
other things. Neither is the major universally true, because a rectilinear 
angle may be given greater or less than the angle in a semicircle, but 
one equal to it cannot be given. Vide Euclid Elem. Prop. xvi. b. 3. 

' The examples of Aristotle are principally taken from the Mathe- 
matics, and the tests of xaff aitrS and y aOrd are expressly applied to a 
geometrical theorem. Mansel. Vide the 4th chap, of this book. 

* That is, by the application of the principle of a superior science, to a 
problem belonging to a subaltern science, as music is subaltern to aiiUi* 
metic. 
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^ It they differ,' for that they are, is part of another ' inferior «i- 
Jcieiice," (for the auliject genua is another, f) but i lo, diffen 
why they are, b a province of a superior science, w|°,j'',ujcr'tor 
of which they are the easential qualities. Hence idencp. 
from these things also it is apparent that we cannot demon- 
strate each thing simply, but from its proper principles, 
snd the principles of those f have something j or «uiiaitern 

common. sciences. 

If then this is evident, it is also clear that it j ^j^ , 
is impossible to demonatrat* the proper principles jimpriaie prin- 
of each thing, for they will be the principles of (h^i^arelw- 
all things, and the science of them the mistress of ki™ iBc»i»i- 
all (sciences):* for the man has more scientific ttrai'idn^wh'nt 
koowlcdge who knows from superior causes, since "ihoBipeciti 

) knows from prior things when he knows not 

froai effects, but from causes. So that if be knows more, 

e knows also most, and if that be sdence, it is also more, 

Ind most of all such. Demonstration however is not suitable 

lother genus, except as we have said, geometrical to me- 

lehanical or optical, and arithmetical to barmonical demoa- 

Nevertheless it is difficult to know whether a 
n possesses knowledge or not, since it is hard 6 
to ascertain if we know from the principles of J^fjy jSno"ifn" 

I each tiling or not, which indeed constitutes know- 
ledge. We think however that we know, if we have got a 
fj'llogism from certain primary truths, but it is 
jpot so, since it ia necessary tliat they§ should be ciuib'na vnii 
jSf a kindred nature with the primary. printijiti. 

■ Where the principle is assumed from the same acionce. or ttom it 
luperior nne, the difference ia, tbat, in the former ca 
lie known i bul in llie latter, ihe ^idn is kuown in the auiietioc, [hi 
ill the inrerioc scienue. 

* Metaphysi^a. See ibe lliird book of Aiistalle's treallsB on that 
jccti bUo Uagoa Monlia, lib. L ; De Animft, books L ii. iii. 
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• Cf. Metaph. Chap. X. — Of the Definition and Division of Prin- 



books ▼. tL z. 



ctples,* 



1. Definition I CALL thoso principles in each genus, the exist- 
?i»S?)"he?r ®"C6 o^ which it is impossible to demonstrate, 
existence to be What then first thinffs.t and such as result from 

assumed. Ex- ,» . .« . ■! i ^ , . . , 

ample. these Signify, is assumed, but as to principles, we 

f Vide ch. 2. must ossume that they are, but d^nonstrate the 
rest, as what unity is, or what the straight and a triangle are ; 
it is necessary however to assume that unity and magnitude 
exist, but to demonstrate the other things.^ 
. ,^ Of those which are employed in demonstrative 

2. What are . i • . t . , 

peculiar to each sciences, some are peculiar to each science, but 
what^wmimon. <^^^6^^ ^^6 common, and common according to 
analogy, since each is useful^ so far as it is in the 
genus under science. The peculiar indeed are such as, that 
a line is a thing of this kind, and that the straight is, but the 
common are, as that if equals be taken from equals the re- 
mainders are equal. Now each of these is sufficient, so far 
as it is in the genus, for (a geometrician) will effect the same, 
though he should not assume of all, but in magnitudes alone, 
and the arithmetician in respect of numbers^ (alone). 

Proper principles, again, are those which are 



2. i6i 



((Ma. 



assumed to be, and about which science considers 
whatever are inherent per se, as arithmetic assumes unities, 
and geometry points and lines, for they assume that these are, 

and that they are this particular thing. f But the 
that t*he"ar™* essential properties of these, what each signifies, 
and what they they assume, as arithmetic, what the odd is, or 

the even, or a square, or a cube ; and geometry, 

' The above clears Aristotle from the charge unjustly brought against 
• him by Mill, since the former states here the necessity of assuming the 
existence of the subject, as clearly as the latter asserts it. (Vide Mill's 
Logic, vol. i.) The principles {iK ^v) from ^^hich Aristotle demonstrates 
are axioms of which he gives a specimen below : " If equals, &c." 
Vide the table of the principles of science, given before. Cf. also Euclid, 
b. vi. Prop. 11. 

' The geometrician and arithmetician each assume the principle, only 
so far as it is analogous to his subject science ; thus the former does not 
assume every whole to be greater than its part, but that every metgniiude 
is so, and the latter that every whole nttmber is greater than its part* C^ 
Waitz in lop. 
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(what is not proportionate, or what Ja to be broken, or to in- 
i ; but that tiiey are, tliey demonstrate through , , ^ prtnd- 
I things comtnon,' and from those wliicli have been p'"- 
I demonstrated.! So alao iiatronomj, for all de- lioni." 

■ roon strati ve Bcience ia conversant with three J;,^Ji^™"" 
llhing!<, those which are laid down as existing, vcnani niih 

tnd these are the genu-ijj (the easeutial properties or^Mi'"'!" 

■ of which the science considers,) and common »<"neiiniMin»f 
■things called axioms, from which as primaries i ;, e, the >ub- 
■iSfaey deraonatrate ; and thirdly, the affections,^ j"[J;„pEriiEi 

■ the signification of each of which the demon- Tajior— AffH- 
latrator assumes.' There ia nothing however to !l.'p™;ionei^.'"' 
I prevent certain sciences overlooking some of these, Avermii. 

a if the genus ia not supposed to be, if it be nianifest' that il 
I, (for it is not similarly manifest that number is, as that 
the cold and hot are,) and if (the science) does not assume what 
the affections signify, if they are evident, as neither does it 
aeeume what things common signify, (as nhjit it is) to take 
away equals from equals, because it ia known ; nevertheless 
these things are naturally three, viz. that about which demon- 
stration is employed, the things demonstrated, and the prin- 
- ciples from which tliey are. 

Neither however hypothesis nor postulate is <. ofthedif. 

kt which it is necessary should exist per se, and fcrencc bc- 

? necMsarily seen,|] for demonstration does not i*''e^^„','viii 

t>elong to external speech, but to what is in the S'l'j'''^,^ , 

since neither does syllogism. For it is p, se. Apu. 

Bslways possible to object to external discourse, ""'" "■ 



Logic, p. 1U9, Bud Appendici 
> It u nui made [he siibjei 



. of hypolhesis, if it ia mnnifest; in nther 

»ere, lat, Xiyot i fSui, Kol jrpo^opiriig, ed! 
■ani T^v ^v^, i. e. Ihe eilernal, and (ind) the inlern«l, d lau, ra, 
tvlioBiTos. roi enrd r^v if-i'^^. Pint, in Philo. el Dnmnacen. Bolh 
Whaleljsnd Aldriuh le^rd litn^nge aa Ilie principal ohjecl of logic; llie 
fornier ddclnres Ibnt " if any proccas of reaaotiiiig can take pluve in tha 
nind wilhDut any emplovment of linkage, uraliy or menUillj. eui^h a 

CocesB doBB not come wiihin the province of the science here treated ot." 
■nael, on ihe contiBry, considers " the laws of such prqcesa, eiiuaUy 



with any other, □ 



»liea of k 



icil invest igation." The leadei mi^ pn>> 
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but not always to internal. Whatever things then, being de-> 
monstrable, a man assumes without demonstration, these, if 
he assumes what appear probable to the learner, he supposes, 
and this is not an hypothesis simply, but with reference to the 
learner alone ; but if, there being no inherent opinion, or when 
a contrary is inherent, the demonstrator assumes, he requires 
the same tiling to be granted to him. And in this hypothesis 
and postulate differ, for postulate is any thing sub-contrary to 
the opinion of the learner, which though demonstrable a man 
assumes, and uses without demonstration. 
5 That deflni- Definitions then are not hypothesesy> (for they 
tion is not hy- are not asserted to be or not to be,) but hypothe- 
^ ** '' ses are in propositions. Now it is only necessary 

that definitions should be understood, but this is not hypothe- 
sis, except some one should say that the verb to hear is hypo- 
thesis. But they are hypotheses, from the existence of which, 
in that they are, the conclusion is produced. Neither does 
the geometrician suppose falsities, as some say, who assert, 
that it is not right to use a false (principle), but that the 
geometrician does so, when he calls a line a foot long when 
it is not so, or the line which he describes a straight line when 
it is not straight. The geometrician indeed concludes nothing 
from the lines being so and so, as he has said, but concludes 
tliose, which are manifested through these (symbols). More- 
over postulate and every hypothesis are either as a whole or 
as in a part» but definitions are neither of these.^ 

tiublY compare Lo<^e*s Essay, b. iv. 5, 5, and 6, 2 ; also Sanderson. 
Th^ former's disttnction between mental and verbal propositions is well 
known. The wotds m tbe text are only enunciative of oral as con- 
trasted with mental reaseiUDg; but are not decisiye against Whately's 
opinion. Vide De Anuiii» b. L and iii. ; £th. b. i. c. 13. Dr. Hessey 
speidcs sensibly enough of the ** absurdity of maintaining that logic re- 
gards the acvldtmi of the extetnal language, and not Uie necessity of 
the internal thought " (p. 4, Intro. Schem. Rhet.). It appears to be, 
after all, '* splitting a straw;" for such an opinion is not only '* absurd/' 
but self-destructive, we never do, because we never can, practically 
adopt it. 

* Definitio ab hypothesi eo differt quod nihil edicit de existentia rei 
quae definitur : nam si quis contendat definitionem, licet non ponat ali- 
quid esse vel non esse, sed intelligi tantum velit id quod dicat, tamen 
esse hypothesin, quodcunque auribus percipimus, si quod dictum est in- 
telleximus, hypothesis dicenda erit. Verum viroOcatic dicuntur quibui 
positis (fiffiav ovruiv) et ex quibus aliud quid coUigitur. \lia causa cue 
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Chaf. XL — Of certain Common Principles of all Sciencei, 

Th4t there should then be forms," or one cer- • F;jir-ipe. 
tain thing besides the many, is not necessary, Iq """■ suiiie. 

ence of demonstration,' but it is necessary truly to 
predicate one thing of the many, for there will not he the uni- 
^^ersal unless this be so, and if there he not an universal, there 
be a medium, so that neither will there 
! a demonstralioi). It is essential then that itQ^^y"'iL« 
Inhere should be one and the same thing, which is "I'tmii „fn. 
iiivocal in respect of many : no demons tra- outinuni-'' 
n however assumes that it is impossible to af- •^^'' ™n«p- 
I and deay the same tiling at one and the 

le, unless it is requisite also thus to demonstrate 
the conclusion. It is demonstrated however by assuming 
the firstf to he true of the middle, and that it is 1 1. e. ihe ma- 
not true to deny it, but it makes no difference *" '"p- 

Weflnitic non appellari possit liypolhesia in ea est. quod hmc siil uni- 
B»eraali» eat ^ul particiilaris, in illn, vero quod aubjcclum est squiLiB esse 
■Hcbel ei qliod prfdicnlur. Waiti. Vide also scheme of principles of 
science. Cr. Locke's Essay, b. iii. A, 7. Occam's Logic, pari i. 

' The Platonic theory of Idea, to which Atislotle here refers, so 
highly commended by St. Auguatine, is not free from much error, 
arising from Plalo'a opinion thaL the ideaa in man's soul arc inherently 
good. The reniHrk which Aiistotlt: makes in this place, seems chiefly. 
u Taylor thiiiks, to preTcnC the minconception of Plato's theory, by 
those who imagined hiu ideas to be curpurenlly bepurute from msLter, 
and not iucorporeol fonns residing in a divine intellect; but the real 
is, Ihst Ariitolle elsewhere impugns the doctriue of Ihe ideit as not 
licttl. Vide Ethics, lib. i. e. 6, Browne's note. Bohn's edition ; also 
laUphyaicB, lib. xa. De Animl; Brewer's Ethics; lUlter, vol. ii. The 
if the Platonic dialectic was to inveBtigate Ihe true nature of that 
1, which existed between each thing and the archetypBl form or 
Itea which made il what it was, and to awaken the soul to a full remem- 
X of what she had known prior to her being imprisaned in Ihe body. 
cc, dialectic, with Plalo, is the science of tlie immulable, and takes 
_ izance of the universal principle ; in bet, is an ubject identical with 
. H MetapliyBi(!B of Ariilolle, whereas the dialectic of the latter partook 
tt Ihe essentially praolical nature of his mind, and ia merely " the art o( 
uipulingby question and answer," Cf- Gorgias, Thcstctus, Meno, and 
he Cmnmentarifla of ii^yrionus, and upon the doctrine of universals, see 
Etocke's Essay, b. iv.; Slewurt, Phil, of Human Mind; Whatcly'a and 
Waoset's Logics. 
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whether we assume the middle to be or not to be, and in a 
similar manner also in respect of the third. ^ For 

• The m^or. .£ ^j^^^ ^ granted* in respect of which it b true 

to predicate man, even if (some one should think that man 
is) not man, (the conclusion) will be true, if only it is said 
that man is an animal, and not that he is not an animal, for 

1 th ^* ^^^ ^® *^"® ^^ ®*y ^^^* Callias, even if he be 
minor— caiiias uot Callias,f jet is Still an animal,^ but not that 
X T^* o'nciu- • which is not an animaL The cause however is, 
sion. ' that the first is not only predicated of the middle, 

i 2. Of the use « . i t» xi.* i • i» -^ 

* of what is call- but also ot Something else, m consequence of its 
Sf contradic-** being common to many, so that neither if the 
tion in demon- middle be that thing itself, or not that thing, does 
stration. j^. jjj^^g qj^^ difference in respect to the conclu- 

sion. But the demonstration which leads to the impossible, 

assumes that of every thing affirmation or nega- 
prior.^ookii. tiou is true,§ and these || it does not always (as- 
Ta1or°™*'^ sume) Universally, but so far as is sufficient, and 

it is sufficient (which is assumed) in respect of 
the genus. I mean by the genus, as the genus about which a 

person introduces demonstrations, as I have ob* 

f Vide ch. 10. *^ J 1 /. -r 

served before.i 

All sciences communicate with each other ac- 

3. Of the com- ^^ j. /•••i\ jt i_ 

mon principles cordmg to common (principles), and Imean by com- 

of the several jj^qq those which men use as demonstrating from 

these, but not those about which they demonstrate, 

nor thai; which they demonstrate, and dialectic is (common) to all 

• (Science.) (scicnccs). If also any one * endeavours to demon- 
m*^t^°h sics' strate universally common (principles), as that of 
Vide Metap.* e vcry thing it is true to affirm or deny, or that equals 
^' *"• remain from equals, or others of this kind. Dia- 
lectic however does not belong to certain things thus definite, 

' t i. e. it is con- ^^^ ^ ^°® particular genus ;t for it would not 

▼ersant with interrogate, since it is impossible for the demon- 

su jects. gtrator to interrogate, because the same thing is 

tPr. An. b. ii. ^^^ proved from opposites:^ this however has 

eh. 15. been shown in the treatment of syllogism.;]: 

' Though the minor should not be assumed both to be and not to be 
that which it is« nevertheless the conclusion will be right 
' Here is a proof of the difference between the dialectic of Plato and 
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Ch*p. XU.— Of Syllogistic Interrelation. J 

If BTlloE'iatic iaterrogatioD is the same as a pro- , „ ,. . , 






Ir Byllogiatic ioterrogatioi 
poailion of con trad ictioo,' but there are proposi- deciiiinE »hit 
tiona in each science, from which tbe syllogism r^,';'^^ 
which belongs to each consists, there will be a "ci™™. 
certain Kcientific interrogation, from wbich the , . . . 
syllogiam,* which is appropriate to each science, raontinUTs 
is drawn. It is clear, then, that not every inlev- *>'''"ip""- 
r^ation would be geometrical, or medical, and so of the rest, 
but from what any thing is demonstrated about which geo- 
metry is conversant, or which are demonstrated from the same 
principles as geometry, as optics, and in like man- 
ner with other sciences. Theset also must be proved's^eco- 
^scussed from geometrical prineiplea and concln- """i. *=■ 

ia,J but the discussion of principles is not to 'luBioni ftom"' 

be carried on by the geometrician so i'ar as he is 'he tomei be- 

Lfuch; likewise with other flciencea. Neither is i^hVMlM-" 

who possesses science to be interrogated ^ij.*?!''™'"''' 

ith eveiy question, nor ia every question about 
each to be answered, but those wbich are defined about the 
science. It is evident then that he does well, who disputes 
with a geometrician thus, so far as he is such, if he demon- 
atratfi any thing from these principles, but if not, he will not 
do well. Again, it ia clear that neither does he confute the 
geometrician except by accident, so that there cannot be a 
discussion of geometry by thoae who are ignorant of geometry, 
since the bad reosoner will escape detection, and it is the same 

Uh other sciences. 

Since there are geometrical interrogations, are s. otaiKKreer- 
also those which are ungeometrical ? and lo^wbichej'" 

ll of Aristotle, pointed out above. Moreover the diaiectician inteno- 
G 90 thiL his opponent ma)> either affirm oi deny, but tbe demon- 
lor proves or interrogates in otdei to make the uiing evident from 
ciples better known to his hearer; again, tlie dialectician may em- 
■ -"'^— -on or negation, but the demonstrator has to prove a cerlain 

,tion and propOBition arc the same in lealily, but differ in 
L propoaition is ancb as, "Every man ia an animal;" ui 
irrogilioa is audi u, " la not every man an animal ; " Taylor. 
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fkise syllogism in each science are those ignorant questions which 
appertains. are of a Certain quality* geometrical? whether 
also is a syllogism, from ignorance, a syllogism composed from 
opposites or a paralogism,^ but according to geometry, or from 
another art, as a musical interrogation is ungeometrical, about 
geometry, but to imagine that parallel lines meet 
robj^'teraw* is in a certain respect geometrical,* and after an- 
^J^' ., other manner ungeometrical ?t For this J is two- 

t Because it is « , , . ^, ° i '. . « *, , 

false. told, m the same way as what is without rhythm ; 

geometries"' *°^ *^® ^°® ^^ ungeomctrical because it possesses 

not (what is geometrical), as what is without 
rhythm ; but the other because it possesses it wrongly — and 

this ignorance which is from such principles, § is 
prop, with geo- Contrary. | In mathematics however there is not 
fxo sciinw!'* ^° ^^® manner a paralogism, because the middle 

is always two-fold,* for (one thing) is predicated 
of every individual of this, and this again of another every, 
but the predicate is not called universal ;^ those, nevertheless, 
% Mente ^' ^ possible, we may see by common percep- 

tioii,^ but in argument they escape us. Is then 
every circle a figure ? If any one should delineate it, it is clear. 
But what, are verses a circle ? They are evidently not so.^ 

* Ignorance is two-fold ; 1st, From pure negation ; 2nd, From a de- 
praved disposition. Vide chapters 16, 17, and 18; also Eth. b. iiL ch. 1; 
Cf. Metap. lib. iii. 

^ Ulrum syllogismus aycw/ilrpifroc dicendus est is, qui fiat ex pro- 
positionibus veritati rcpugnantibus, sive etian^ qui ex propositionibus 
veris non recte colligat (o TrapaXoyiafiSff) dummodo propositiones ex 
quibus fiat geometrise sint proprise an syll. qui ex alift doctrinft desumtus 
ad geometriam omniiio non pertineat? Waitz. Aristotle says (after- 
-uards) that certain interrogations, entirely geometrical, are assumed 
from another art or science, and correspond to the ignorance which is 
said to be of pure negation, as " |s number even or odd ? " but that there 
are others which are in a certain respect geometrical, and in a certain 
respect not, and which are falsely conceived of geometrical points, as 
** Will not parallel lines meet ? '* Cf. Philop. fol. 34. 

' That is, the middle term is twice assumed, yiz. in the msgor and m 
the minor prop. 

* The majus extremum is universally attributed to the middle term in 
the major prop, in the first figure, (to which Aristotle refers, ) and the 
middle term is universally attributed to the minor extreme in the minor 
proposition ; but the expression of universality is not added to the predi- 
cate, but to the subject only. 

* I iea4 the concluding paragraph according to Waitz's stopping. Am* 
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Still it is improper to object to it, if it be an in- , 

e proposition ;" for as neither is that a pro- i,t,mw 
F position which is not in respect of many things, 3. wiunmob- 
(since it will not he in all, but syllugism is from Jicikin ii not 
universals, ) neitber, it appears clear, ia that an ob- 
jection, for propositioiis and objections are the same, as the 
olfjection which one adduces, may become either 
a domonstrative or a dialectic proposition.' f '" ' 

It occurs that some argue contrary to syllogism, , in,ia„H! of 
from assuming the consequences of both (ex- ujii(«i>uc 
tremea), as Cteneus does,^ that fire is in a mul- ™p"^g / 
tiple proportion, because, as he saya, both fire and K.ih*^'"" "f"" 
this proportion are rapidly generated. But thus smi. iuih'aiQii 
there is no syllogism,^ though there will be, if **'"'■ 

totle rayt, they mar bs seen by common perception, (r^ voqm,) lite verb 
•Wiv being mid of self-evident (niUis, because malhemsliciuia represent 
theie things by dingrami. and thererorc if a circle vma eimilu'I; described, 
it would be Tnanifeat; rfcXoc however signitlea both b iDBthemalicil 
fi^re and a kind of period or verse. Vtde Hermo. et Demet. 

' The following is the note of Julius Patius on Anal. Prior, e. 
28, (Pacian Dirisioii.) as to the appnTentl}' conflicting alalement made 
hf Aristotle hero. " Discrinien ponit Aristoteles (lib. ii. Prior, cap, 
38) int«r objectionem et propoailiouem, id eat propositioneiQ illam cui 
ohjicittu ; alioquia eliam ipsa objectio est propositio, ut diulum fuit itt 
d^nitione. Discrinien etil. quod objectio est universalis, vei parlicu- 
liris; propositio verA, si ait pars syllogismi Qm*erBalis, uecessario est 
vniveraalia. SeosuB est propoailionea coBBtttueules sytlogiemum ease 
onivergaleH ; e»erti autem vel per objectionos universale*, ut contrariaa ; 
Tel per particulares ut contradiceutes. Hnic senlenCiEB opponitur quod 
■it Ariatoteles, lib. i. Post. cap. 12, par. 11, omuem instantiam eaae 
universale^]. Eiisfimo hsc loca per distinctionem esse concilianda. 
,AriatDleIes in Prior, considemt iustantinm sive objectionem qualenui 
evMlit propoBldonem contrariam ; hscc objeclio potest ease lam univeraa- 
Ua qnam particularis. In Poster, autem cunsideral otjeclionem ijualanus 
per cam, noa solum evertitur proposilio adTeraarii, sed etlam demon- 
■tralio erigitur. Quoniam igitur detnocstralia constal ex propoeitionlbui 
DniversalibuB, etiam hiec objecUo neoessario est unirennlis." Od the cou- 
Bideration of the cnaiatic enlhymeme, atid of the passages relative lo the 
"EvoTomc, vide Dr, Hessey's Schom. Rhel. Supple. Table 5. Cf. alaa 
Waiti in loe. 

■ Caneus argued : " That whith is increased by multiple proportion U 
rapidly increased 
Fire is rapidly increased 
. ■ . Fire is increased by multiple proportion." 
e last expression means that by every addition it becomes double w 
kiple, etc. 

* BecauM both prop, affiim. 10 the 2nd tig, 
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the mnldple is conseqaent to the most rapid proportion, and 
the most rapid proportion to nre in motion* Sometimes it 
does not happen that a conclosion is made from the assump- 
tions, and sometimes it happens, but is not perceived : if 
however it were impossible to demonstrate the true from the 

• 2imx»eiv. ct f^*ls«> i* would be easy to resolve,* for (the terms) 
Prior An. b.ii. would be necessarily Converted.* Thus let Af 

* i>ropositMHis. exist, and this existing, these things also exist j 
^.^"kJT?'*" t^e existence of which I know, as B, from these 

MOO WDiCn I __ 

knov is true, then § I will demonstrate that that|| exists. What 
i^Theranda- perfedn howcver to mathematics, are rather con- 
I The propod- verted, because they take nothing accidental, (and 
in this they differ from dialectical subjects,) but 
definitions. 

5 Mathemau- ^®^ ^^^^ *^ increased, not through media, but 
cai demonstra- through additional assumption, as A of B, this of 
Jj^^^'JJ^y C, this again of D, and so on to infinity. Also 
•ame, by many transversely, as A both of C and of E, as there is 
^ a number so great or even infinite, which is A, an 

odd number so great B, and an odd number C. A then is (true) 
of C, and the even is a number so great S, the 
*™p « (*)• gygjj number is E, wherefore A is (true) of E.T 

Chap. XTTT. — The difference between Sezence, "that^ a ihing is^ 

and^^why^ it is, 

d'ifferenwtfthe ^^^ there is a difference between knowing 
syllogism be that a thing is, and why it is, first in the same 

' Difficilius est ad dijudicandum ex qulbus propositionibus coactum sit. 
quod syllogismus confecit (r6 dvaXvuv), Waitz. Aristotle means that 
the truth of the prop, might easily be collected from the truth of the 
conclusion, for they might be converted. 

B A 

Ex. 1. Every odd number is finite or infinite 

C B 

Every ternary is an odd number 
C A 

• * • Every ternary is finite or infinite. 

D A 

Every even number is finite or infinite 

E D 

Every binary is an even number 

£ A 

• * • Every binary is finite or infinite 
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smence, and in thia in two ways, the one, if the io< ihiDuch 
Byll{^:ism is not formed througb things immediate, i\ue' ni'.it 
(sinc« the primary cause is not assumed, but the ',SjJJu''[|'^°|, 
science of the why has respect to the firat cause,) in the aa.me 
but the other if it is through things immediate "*"^"' 
indeed, yet not through the cause;, but through that which id 
more known of the things, which reciprocate.' Now nothing 
prevents that which is not a cause being sometimes more 
known amongst things which are mutually predicated, so that 
demonstration shall accrue through this, as that the planets 
are near, because they do not twinkle. Let C bo the planets, 
B not to twinkle, A to be near, B therefore is truly predi- 
cated of C, since the planets do not twinkle, A also of B, foi' 
what does not twinkle is near, but thia " may be • i. », ,hr iwo 
lusumed by induction or by sense.* It ia neces- P">i«'''"'n». 

' When the effect immedktaly foUowa ihe cause, the two are said to 
leciprocale, because one being admilled, the olhei is necessarily so, 
thoDEh sometimes llie eSect is more known than the came, as he aa^ be- 
low, For the two seoBea of the word d^faoc, cf. Anal, Posu i. 2, nod ii. 19; 
here it aignifles a premise immediate, as legards ita uonolusioQ, i. e. not 
requiring the insertion of loietr middle terms, to connect its terms nidi 
those of the conolllsioii. On the parliculir meaning of the word " cause." 
and in fact in relation to ihe whole chapter, see Hill's Logic, under 
" Demonstntlonia species," pp. 2S7, et seq., and Mansel'a Logic, 10<t, 
Appesdli, pp. 63, et seq. 

' The major by induction, hecaose a lamp, gold, ate, irhen they are 
■ear, do not twinkle ; the minor by seaae, because we see the planeti da 
X twinkle. Taylor. 

B A 

Ex. 1. WhatcTer does not twinkle is near 

C B 

The planets do not twinkle 

G A 

. - . The planets are near. 

B A 

Ei. 2. Whatever is near does not twinkle 
C B 

The planets are near 

. - . The planets do not twinkle. 

B A 

■x. 3. What is spherical is l^ius increased 
C B 

The moon is spherical 
C A 

. The m;on is thus incieasad. 
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sary then that A should be present with C, so 
of SesSl* ^'*^ ***** ^* " demonstrated that the planets are near.* 

This syllogism then is not ef the " why," but of 
the '^that** (a thing is), for the planets are not near because 
they do not twinkle, but they do not twinkle because they are 
near. It happens indeed that the one may be proved through 
the other, and the demonstration will be of the ^' why," as let 
C be the planets, B to be near, A not to twinkle, B then is 

present with C, so that A " not to twinkle " will 
If fh"Zi!/'*^ be with Cf It is also a syllogism of the " why," 

for the first cause was assumed. Again, as they 
show the moon to be spherical through increments (of light), 
for if what is thus increased be spherical, and the moon is in- 
creased, it is evident that the moon is spherical, thus then a 

syllogism of the *^ that" is produced, but if the 
er middiVbe^ middle is placed contrarily,| there is a syllogism 
cornea the ma- of the " why," for it is uot spheHcal on account of 
former mi^or the increments, but frcon being spherical she 
SSdi^***** receives such increments: let the moon be C, 
§ Example (s.) sphcHcal B, increase A.§ Where again the media 
2. Where the do uot rcciprocatc,^ and what is not the cause is 
recfprocate «ie ^ove known, the "that" is indeed demonstrated, 
ort u demon- but uot the " why ; " further, where the middle is 

fitrated also » ' 

where the mid- placed externally,^ for in these the demonstration 

fy*p?»S'*""^" ^ ^^ **^® " *^**''' ^^^ ^^* ^^ *^® " ^^7'" ^ *^® 
cause is not assigned. For example, why does 

not a wall breathe ? because it is not an animal, for if this 
was the cau^e of its not breathing, it would be necessary that 
animal should be the cause of its breathing, since if negation 
is the cause of a thing not being, affirmation is the cause of its 
being, thus if the disproportion of hot and cold is the cause 
of not being well, the proportion of these is the cause of be* 
ing well. Likewise if affirmation is the cause of being, nega- 
tion is the cause of not being, but in things which have been 
thus explained, what has been stated does not occur, for not 

' The cause is the middle, in tihe demonstration of the ** loAy," and 
the effect is the middle, in the demonstration of the " thai." By media 
not reciprocating, is meant when we reason affirmatively, from the effect 
to the remote cause ; as, man is risible, therefore he is animal : here we 
miss the proximate cause, " is rational." 

* u e. before both extremes, in the 2nd figure, in which demonstraliiOB 
through a remote cause (as he will show) oocnn. 
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uuple(4,) 



every animal reapirea.' A syllogiam of aiieh a. canae ts never- 
theless produced in the middle figure, for example, let A be 
animal, B to respire, C a wall, A then ia present with evei'y 
B, (for whatever respires ia animal,) but with no C, Bo ihst 
neither is B preaent with aoj C, wherefore a wnll does nut 
respire.* Such Gauges however resemble things , 
spoken hjperbolicaUy,* and this is, when we turn 
aside to speak of the middle, which ia more widely esleuded, 
as for instance, that aajing of Anachnrsis, that amongst the 
ScyChiaua there are uo pipers, ainee neither are there any 

Aa to the same science then, and the position ^ Anoihct ms- 
cf the media, these are the differeaces between a rncnu be- 
gytlogism oU that a thing is, and of why it is, but j"""? in^'ii, 
in another respect the why differs from the that, '"« "» '■"'. 
because each is beheld in a different Hcience. How liLh'MQii'iHiis 
BUch are those things which so subsist with re- J"|Jn^'^^'"" 
ference to each other, as that the one is under the 
other, Buch as optics with reference to geometry, mechanics 
to the meaanremcnt of solids, harmonics to arithmetic, and 
celestial phenomena to aatrouoaiy. Some of these sciences 
are almost synonymous, as astronomy is both the mathematical 
and the nautical; and harmony is both mathematical and 

' But Duly Ihoae irhich buTe tonga, hence the proximnle cause of 

--adon is not animal, but the posaeesion of lungs, whieh cuu^e how- 

■ not usigned. 

1 
.J 



. WhnleveF respiruB is an animnl 
C A 

No wall is an animil 
C B 
. No wall T(ispireH. 
Remote causes being adducml teaemhie hyperboles, in that mare it 
lid tban ia lequiaite, for a, remote ia of wider eiteoaioa liian a proximate 



When we leave {the proximate cause) lo speak of that middle vliieh 
is more widely eTtcnded than (cause). Taylor. The demonstralion of 
ADBcharais is thus fiBimEd in the 2nd figure. Thece are no pipeia nhere 
there are no vines, but there are no vines among the Scythians, . ' . among 
the ScylJiians there are no pipers. Now the successive causes to the 
fint or mnjor premise are, there are no vines because there are no 
napes; no grapes is Iho cause of no wiuej no wine ia the cause of no 
— ' — '--''■ — ; no intoiication cause of no pipera; but these intermediate 
uitted, and the effect ia at once connected with the remote oaiue. 
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that which belongs to the ear. For here to know 
thai a thing is, is the province of those who ex- 
ercise the sense, but to know why it is, belongs 
to mathematicians, since these possess the demon-* 
strations of causes, and often are ignorant of the 
thai^ as they who contemplating universals, fre- 
quently are ignorant of singulars from want of observation. 
But these* are such as being essentially something 
elsef use forms, for mathematics are conversant 
with forms, since they do not regard one certain 
subject, for though the geometrical are of a cer- 
tain subject, yet not so far as they are geometrical 
are they in a subject.]: As optics also to geome- 
try, so is some other science related to optics, as 
for example, the science about the rainbow, for to know that 
it is, appertains to the natural philosopher, but why it is, to 
the optician either simply or mathematically. Many sciences 
§ L e. the or* *^ which are not arranged under each other 
te known in subsist thus, § for example, medicine with regard to 
bat the !ft!^ in geometry, for to know that circular wounds heal 
another. more slowly is the province of the physician, but 

why (ihej do so) of the geometrician.^ 



4. The know* 
ledge of the St* 
belonf* to the 
pefeeptiTe, of 
the 6toTt to the 
Biathemataeal, 
arguer. 



• I. e. the ro- 
periorsciencee. 

* EsaentiaUy 
dilfiMent from 
their subject 
•ciencee. 

X Of. ProcU. 
Con. in EacUd. 
Elem. 



Chap. XIY. — Thejirsi Figure mod mitdble to Science. 

1. Matbemati- ^^ ^^^ figurcs, the first is especially adapted to 
eia demonstra- science, for both the mathematical sciences carry 

* Viz. because he knows that the capacity of the circle is the largest 
of all figures, haying equal perimeters, hence the parts of a circular 
wound coalesce more slowly. For the development of the chapter, the 
€»llowing scheme of demonstration is introduced : 

Demonstratio 

I 



Quod sit 
I 



Propter quid sit 



Obliqua 

per deductionem 

ad impossibile 



Directa 



Per effectum 



Per cansam 
remotam 



Non potissima 

per cansam 

proximani quae 

non est prima 



Potissima 

per causam 

proximam 

6t prtmam. 
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out their deioo net rations bj this, as arithmetic, lionieBiciid 
geometry, optics, and nearly, so to speak, wiiatso- |,g™|,^" """ 
ever ecieacea investigate the "why," sinco either 
entirely or for tbe most part, aud iu must sciences, 3- aiid the tj^ 
the syllogisra of the why is through this figure, ^^"cf.iiwit 
Wherefore also, on this account, it will be espe- )"^^,j„,h „; 
ciaUy adapted to science, for it ia tbe highest pro- tme of t« ri 
perty of knowledge to contemplate the "why ;" *'^"' 
in the next place, it is possible through this figure alone to 
investigate tbe science of what a. thing is ; for in the middle 
figure, there ia no affirmative syllogism, but the science of 
what k thing is belongs to affirmation,* and in < i, e. the d«ft- 
the last figure, there is ati affirmative, but not an ''"^'' »ffl™'- 
universal; but the what a thing is belongs to fl„^,e^^n!' 
imiTersala, for moo is not a biped animal in a demiii by tbii 
certain respect. Moreover tfaii has no need of ("te. thsyan 
those, but they are condensed f and enlarged! "4u«dtoiho 
through this, tiU we arrive at things immediate ; § i By pnujua- 
it is evident, then, that the farst hguie is in the j''i'",''inrte- 
highest degree adapted to scieutihc knowledge. mcmiirabis. 

Ch:1p. X.V.—Ofimmtdiate neyatiie Prnpaiitione. 

As it happened that A was present with B indl- i. nu one 
vidually, so also it may happen not to be present, iJ(,"/n"'5u!'iSl 
and 1 mean by being present with, or not, indi- i'«"iu«My p«- 
vidually, that there ia no medium between them, mhEt. Eiu 
for thus the being present with or not, will not he ^'°'* 
according to something else. When then either A or B is i 
K certain whole,|| or when both are, it is impos- 
sible that A shonld not be primarily present with ^'/'f ^^"l 
B. For let A be in the whole of C, if then B is 
not in the whole of C, (for it is possible that A may be in 
cert&in whole, but that. B may not be in this,) there will be a 
syllogismlT that A is not present with B, for if C ,,„£,„„, 
is present with every A but with no B A will 
be present with no B. In like manner also, if B is in a c 
tain whole, as for insiance, in D, for D is with every B, but 
A with no D, bo that A will be present with no , ,„ c«««. 
B by a syllogism." In the same way't' it can be t ineiuwic* 
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nraor Camet- fthown* if both also are in a certain whole, but 

• That All not *^** ^* ^* possible that B may not be in the whole 
with B. in which A is, or again A in which B is, is evi- 
. - . dent from those co-ordinations f which do not in- 
terchange.^ For if none of those, which are in 

the class A C D, is predicated of any of those in B E F, but 
A is in the whole of H, which is co-arranged with it, it is 

evident that B will not be in H, for otherwise the 
I Example (1,) ^o-ordinates would intermingle.^ 

Likewise also if B is in a certain whole, bat if 

neither is in any whole, and A is not present with 
^^'jf^J'ln? B, it is necessary that it should not be present 
demonstrable. indiyidually,§ for if there shall be a certain mid- 
dle, one of them must necessarily be in a certain whole, for 
there will be a syllogism either in the first, or in the middle 
figure. If then it is in the first, B will be in a certain whole, 
(for it is necessary that the proposition in regard to this 

should be affirmative,) but if in the middle figure 

either of them Q may be (in the whole), for the 

negati5e^iS*2iid i^^ga^v© being joined to both,f there is a syUo- 
Hgure. gism,* but there will not be when both the pro- 

• In 2nd figure, positions are negative. 

It is manifestly possible then, that one thing may not be 
individually present with another, also when, and how this 
may happen, we have shown. 

(Chap. XVI. — Of Ignorance? aeeording to corrupt pontibn of the 

terms, where there are no Media, 

aiM^'^h* if lit '^^^ ignorance t which is denominated not ac- 
ch. 1. cording to negation, but according to disposition^ 

* By co-ordinations» he means the series deduced from each of the^ten 
categories, as substances, body, etc. Now what belongs to one class can- 
not be arranged in another ; thus body, which is in the category of sab- 
•tance, cannot be in the category of quality. 



Ex. 1. Substance. H. 
Body, A. 
Animated. G. 
Rationed, \ j. 
Animal, / 

* Vide Whately, b. iu. sec 15—19. 



B. Quality. 
E. Colettr, 
F* Wn$teMee* 



Ib&Ai 
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is a deception produced through syllogism, and i. TteAnitijn oi 
this happens in two ways, in those things which td'».'i.»"nd'iii 
are primarily present, or not present ; for it hap- *">*■- 
pens either when oae aimply apprehends the being present, 
or not being present, or when he obtains this opinion through 
sjUogism : of simple opinion, then, the deception is simple, but 
of that which is through syllogism, it is manifold. For let A 
not be present with any B individually, if then A is concluded 
to be present with B, assuming G as the middle, a. person will 
be deceived through ajllogism. Kence it is possible that both 
propositions may be false, but it is also possible that only one 
may be so, for if neither A is present with any C, nor C with 
any B, but each proposition is taken contrary, both will be 
lalse. But it may be that C so aubsista with reference to A 
and B, hs neither to be nnder A nor universally (present) with 
B, for it is impossible that B should be in a certain whole, 
since it was said that A is not primarily present ^ Emmcinor 
with it i but A need not be universally present afflrmntive iie- 
with all beings, so that both propositions are false, ''p"™- 
Nevertheless, we may assume one proposition as true, not 
dther of them casually, but the proposition A C, for the pro- 
position C B will be always false, because B is in none ; but 
A C may be (true), for instance, if A is present individually, 
both with C and B, for when the same thing is primarily pre- 
dicated of many things, neither will be predicated of neither ; 
it makes no difference however if it (A) be not individually 
"present with it (C). 

The deception then of being present, is by these ^ NcKUiioiiB- 
'q this way only, (for there was not a syllo- ceiiiion in- 
' gism of being present in another figure,*) but the fl'siandmidd't 
deception of not being present with, is in the first !^yj^'ji„,i 
and middle figure. t Let us first then declare in Pnoi, b.i. 
how many ways it occurs in the first, and under im'mcd^" 
what propositionol circumstances. It may then camenouni- 
bappen wlien botli propositions are false, e. g. if eion pro>t<i in 
A is present individually with C and B, for if A "■ 
should be assumed present with no C, but C with every B, 
the propositions will be false. But (deception) is possible, 
when one proposilion is false, and either of tbem casually; 
for it is possible that A C may be true, but C B false ; A C 
■j not present with all beings, but C B false, 



it makes 
L,DreBent ' 
■^ Thed 
■>«nd in t 
^ iriam dF1 
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because it is impossible that C should be with B, with 
nothing of which A is present; for otherwise 
JShw^c, t^c proposition A C will be no longer true,* 
"^•^^B at the same time, if bothrare true, the conclusion 
der c. also will be true.f But it is also possible that C 

Prioi?L5h.' ^ ™*y ^® ^^^^J when the other proposition is 
2—4. false, as if B is in C and in A, for one]: must ne- 

I c.' cessarilj be under the other, § so that if A should 

be assumed present with no C, the proposition 
t i.e.partwiy. ^^n ^^ fy^g || j|. jg ^i^^ ^1^^^, that when one 

vi.e.uiecon. proposition is fabe, and also when both are, the 
fahSf*' syllogism will be false.!" 

In the middle figure, however, it is not possible 
'* that both propositions should be wholly false, for 
when A is present with every B, it will be impossible to assume 
• Any term. ^^7 thing,* which is present with every individual 
t With everv of the ouc, but with no individual of the other ; "f 
Camestret, or but wc must SO assume the propositions that the 
ere** "b in*"* (middle) may be present with one (extreme), and 
Cetare. not be present with the other, if indeed there is 

: In 2nd figure, to be a syllogism.J If then, when they are thus 
assumed, they are false, it is clear that, when taken contrarily, 
they will subsist vice versa, but this is impossible.^ Still 
there is nothing to prevent each being partly false, as if C is 
with A, and with a certain B ; for if it should be assumed 
present with every A, but with no B, both propositions in- 
deed would be false, yet not wholly, but partially. The same 
. So that the ^^^^ occur when the negative is placed vice vers^.§ 
neg. prop, is But it is possible that one proposition, and either 
major. ^^ them, may be false, for what is present with 

n Because B la every A, wiU be also with B,|| if then C is as- 
species of A. g^j^^^ present with the whole of A, but not pre- 
sent with the whole of B, C A will be true, but the proposi- 
tion C B false. Again, what is present with no B, will not 
be present with every A ; for if with A, it would also be with 
B, but it was not present ; if then C should be assumed pre* 
sent with the whole of A, but with no B, the proposition C 

* They will be true when the arrangement is such that negation re* 
suits from affirmation, and affirmation from negation ; but tlus will be 
impossible, l)ecause When the conclusion is false, the prop, caanot be 
true. 
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J will be true, but the other falae." The same •Etihor wholly 
will happen if the negative ia transpose*l,'|' for ?'^PJJ'°"** 
irhat ia in no A, will neither be in any B ; if thea lirc beeomat 
pC ia assumed not present with the whole of A, "" '"^'"' 
rbnt present with the whole of B, the proposition A C will ho 
true, but the other false.J Again, also, it is false ,^^|, ^^^ 

J that what ia present witli every B, is 
with no A ; for it is necessary, if it is with every B, that it 
should be also with a certain A ; if then C is assumed pre- 
sent with every B, but with no A, the proposition 
C B will be indeed true, but C A falae.§ Hence, ^^^"iS,^,""' 
it ia evident that when both propositious are false, 
and when one only is so, there will be a syllogism deceptive 
'n individuals.' 



Chap. XVH.— O-nWnuafwn o/tta i 



\e mth Media. 



»Js those which are not individually pre3ent,| or ] sjUogKin of 
which are not present, when a syllogism of the J'''^'^* f^. 
fiUse is produced through an appropriate medium, u°i, Vhcn ib« 
both propositions cannot be false, but only the T^Bui'b/i'"' 
tD^or. But I mean by an appropriate medium, medium. 
that through which there is a syllogism of contra- , j , , „„. 
diction.^ For let A be with B through the me- DluiiaB contn- 
dium of C, since then we must take C B as af- ^i5gS°ftii« 
firmative, if there is to be a syllogism, it is clear camciuiinn. 
Kthat this will be always true, for it is not con- , ^^ ^^ ^^^ 
l^'Terted." A C, on the other hand, will be false, chmecd Idid * 
when this is converted, a contrary syllogism "=«•'"•■ 
es.' So also if the middle is assumed from another affinity, 
8 for iaslanue, if D is in tlie whole of A, and is predicated of 
Uvery B, for the proposition D B must neceaeorily remain,^ 
niut the other proposition must be converted,* so that the one 
frthe minor) will be always true, but the other (the major) 
■•Iways falae. Deception also of this kind ia almost the same 



' In lbi»e CHses which have no mei 

' A ByllogiaiB wilb a conclusion op 

K%bich produGCa deception opposed to t 

* because ike minor in ihe lal fig. n 

■ •• (he miyoi must be chuiged a 
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18 that which is through an appropriate medium, 
bat if the sjUogism should not be through an ap* 
propriate medium,^ when indeed the middle is 
under A, but is present with no B, it is necessary that both 
propositions should be false. For the propositions must be 
assumed contrary to the waj in which thej subsist, if a sjK 
logism is to be formed,^ for when they are thus assumed both 
are false, as if A is with the whole of D, but D present with 
no B, for when these are converted, there will be a syllogism, 
and both propositions will be false. When however the me- 
dium is not under A, for instance, D, A D will be true, but 
• viie An ^ ^ false, for A D is true, because D was not in 
Prior, b. i. du A, but D B false, because if it were true the con- 
*"*• elusion also would be true,* but it was false. 

s. Both iirop Through the middle figure however, when de- 

cannotbe ccption is produced, it is impossible that both 
JSISdS* *° propositions should be wholly false, (for when B 
fifnre^hen is under A, it is possible for nothing to be pre- 
p^ced. sent with the whole of the one, but with nothing 
t Vide pre- of the Other, as has been observed before,'!') but 
ceding chapter. ^^^ proposition may be false whichever may hap- 
pen. For if C is with A and with B, if it be assumed pre- 
sent with A, but not present with B, the proposition A C will 
be true, but the other false ; again, if C be assumed present 
with B, but with no A, the proposition C B will be true, but 
the other false. 

4. Affirmative ^ ^^^^ *^® syllogism of deception be negative, 

deception. it has been shown when and through what the 

I In Barbara, deception will occur, but if it be affirmative,:^ 

when it is through an appropriate medium, it is impossible 

f Afflrmatiye. that both should be false, for C B must necessarily 

J«ire.^* *** remain, § if there is to be a syllogism, || as was also 

% From being observed before. Wherefore C A will be always 

gue is m e ^^^^^^ ^^^ .^ ^ ^j^ which is converted.^ Likewise 

' When it is through a medium by which a true conclusion cannot be 
proved : thus, through " brute/' it can never be proved that '* man is a 
living being.*' Taylor. 

* i. e. to form a negative in the 1st figure, (Gelarent,) it is necessary in 
the major prop, that the first be denied of the middle, and in the minor 
Ihat the middle should be affirmed of the last. 
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), if the middle be taken from nnother class, as ~vas ob- 
' I negative deception, for the proposiliou D B must 

■«f necessity remnin, but A D be converteil, and thi: decep- 
tion is the BBme as the former. But when it is not through 
an appropriate medium, if D be under A, this* 
indeed will l>e true, but the other -f false, ibr A 
may possibly be present with many tilings which 
are not under eaeli other.' If liowcver D is not under A, 
tins% will evidently be always false, (for it is as- , __ . 
sumed affirmative,) for D B may be as well true as 
false, since nothing prevents A being present with no D, but 
D with every B, as animal witti (no) science, but science with 
(all) music. Again, (nothing prevents) A from being present 
with no D, and D with no B : it is clear then that when the 
medium is not under A, both propositions, and either of them, 
Bs it may happen, may be false. 

In how many ways then, and through what, ayllogiatic de- 
ceptions are possible, both in things immediate, and in those 

^rhicfa are demonstrated, has been shown. 

PChap. xvin.- 

le latter upon Sense. 

It is clear, also, that if any sense be deficient, a 
certain science must be also deficient, which we tram whichde- 
cannot possess, since we learn either by induction ",^^^''5^ 
or by demonstration. Kow demonstration is from pend upon in- 
universale, but induction from particulars, it is uu^|!'Bj,^n' 
impoBsihle however to investigate universals, ex- •«>■"• 'p' ^"'• 
oept through induction, since things which are Rhei. b.'i. li. 
said to be from abstraction, will tie known through |j'"^ ''■ ''- '^ 
Induction t' if any one desires to make it ap- 

* The expressinn, preiFiit nilh, must be taken genetnlly, (or the beiog 
■llributed, whether affinantively or negatively, to many thinga not nn- 
ieteBch other; liius " brute" is niGrmatively attributed to " qnadruped," 
but negtlivaly to "man;" but "man" is not subjected to "brute." 
Taylor. 

' Vide Hill'a Logic, and Aldrieh de Prtedicab. form. ; Whately's Logic, 
book ii. ch. 5, and book iv. ch. I, Universals are gained by abstraction, 
btcause ire separate the points of concord, concomitant with a certain 
Bumber of individuals. iVum those points in which Ihey differ, hence 
l« abstract terms. Properly sfeaking, abstcauLioa 
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parent thmt some things are present with each genus, although 
they are not separable, so fsur as eaeh is such a thing. Never- 
tfaelesa, it is impossible for those who have not sense to make 
an induction, for sense is conversant with singulars, as the 
science of them cannot be received, since neither (can it be 
obtained) from universals vrithout induction, nor through in- 
duction vrithout sense. 



Chap. XIX. — Of Oke Prmeiples of Demonstration^ whether they are 

Finite or Infinite. 

Eybbt syllogism consists of three terms, and one indeed is 
able to demonstrate that A is with C from its being present 
with B, and this last with C, but the other is negative, having 
one proposition (to the effect) that one certain thing is in 
another, but the other proposition (to the effect) that it is not 
with it. Now it is dear, that the same are principles, and 
what are called hypotheses, since it is necessary to demon- 
strate by thus assuming these,^ e. g. that A is present with C 
through B, and again, that A is with B through another me- 
1. By umm dium, and that B is with C in like manner. By 
I^ aS^fiTis *^<^^ ^^^ ^^'^ syllogize according to opinion only, 
to be consider- and dialcctically, this alone it is clear must be 

is the separation of one portion of the attributes co-existing in any object 
finom the rest ; hence, in this sense, Aristotle applies the expression here, 
rk m dfaipketv^, to geometrical magnitudes, because the geometer con* 
siders only the properties of the figure, separating them from those of the 
material in which it is found. (Gf. An. Post i. ch. 5.) ' " Induction," 
says Taylor, " is so fiur subservient to the acquisitions of science, as it 
evocates into energy in the soul, those imiyersals from which demonsfra* 
tion consists. For the universal, which is the proper object of science^ 
is not derived from particulars, since these are infinite, and every induc- 
tion of them must be limited to a finite number. Hence the perception 
of the all and the every is only excited, and not produced, by induction." 
Gf. Trendelen. de An. p. 478. Biese 1. Sententia nostri loci hsec est. 
Universales propositiones omnes inductione comparantur, quum etiam 
in iis quae a sensibus maxime aliena videntur et quse ut mathematica (tA 
iZ dfaipkeaag) cogitatione separantur a materia qu&cum conjuncta sunt, 
inductione probentur ea quse de genere, ad quod demonstratio periineat 
prsedicentur xaff avrd et cum ejus natur& coi^uncta sint. Inductio an- 
tern iis nititur quae sensibus percipiuntur ; nam res singulares sentiuntnr, 
icientia vero rerum singijlarium, non datur sine inductione, non datur in* 
ductio, sine sensu. Waitz. Gf. Metap. b. iL and vi.; De Anim&, b. iii. iv, 
> So that both prop, affirm, or one affirms and the other demes* 
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considered, vis. whether the syllogism is produced e^ wh^tbu ib* 

from propositions aa probable as possible, so that iSi^i^om' jis- 

I if there is in reality a medium between A and B, pniiti"!.. <apr- 

Piut it does not appear, he wlio syllogizeu liiroagli ' > >™ "»■ 
piis, will have EjUogized dialectically. But as to truth, it be- 
iioves ua to make our observations from things inherent : ' it 
happens thus. Since there is that, which ia itself predicated 
of something else, not according to accident,* hut , ^j. ^^ , 
I mean by according to accident, as we say some- 
times, that tbat white thing is a man, not similarly saying, 
^_ittiat a man is a white thing, for man not being any thing else 
^^Qa white, but it is a white thing, because it happens to a man 
^^BD be white:* there are then some such things as are predi- 
^HfRted per se. Let C be a thing of this kind which is not it- 
^^self present with any thing else, but let B be pri- , j ^. , 
marilyt present with this, without any thing ebe 
between. Again, also let E be present in like manner with 
F, and this with B, is it then necessary that this should stop, 
or ja it possible to proceed to infinity?* Once more, if 
nothing is predicated of A per se, but A is primarily present 
with H, nothing prior intervening, and U with G, and this 
with B, is it necessary also that this should stop, or can this 
likewise goon to infinity?* Now this so much 
difiera from the former, that the one is, whether ih*tSifr''2'''^ 
it is possible by beginning from a thing of that •"'f' laiaei 
kind,{ which is present with nothing else, hut to™flni^^ ' 
something else present with it, to proceed upward JJj '^Jj^ ' 
to iminity; but the other is, beginning from that 
which is itself predicated of another, but nothing predicated 
of it,§ whether it is possible to proceed to infinity 
downward. Besides, when the extremes are finite, iHtibSFe""* 
is it possible that the media may be infinite? I 
mean, for instance, if A is present with C, but the medium of 
them is B, and of B and A there are other media, and of 
these again others, whether it is possible or impossible for 
these also to proceed to Infinity ? To consider this however 

Whedier tho proposiliona are reallj immedittte. 

' a eenleace with Butile, Bekker, aqd WaiU. 
first predicate may not be found, 
ioit autyect may aol be found. 
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^ is the same as to consider whether demonstra- 

t If so, then tions proceed to infinity,* and whether there is 

mincipi«rfor demonstration of every thing,f or whether there 

th6M are inde- is a termination (of the extremes) relatively to 

Meup. lib. L each Other.' 

•^^ u. I say also the same in respect of negative syl- 



to nenST* ** logisms and propositions, for instance, whether A 
is primarily present with no 6, or there will he a 
certain medium with which it was not hefore present, as if G 
(is a medium), which is present with every B ; and again, 
with something else prior to this, as whether (the 
B^ier^ir^ medium is) H, which is present with every G ; for 
Tarior imd in thesc also, either those are infinite with which 
**M<prMent.'* first they are} present, or the progression stops. 

The same thing however does not occur in 
does not exist things which are convertihle, since in those which 



Jjjgjjjjjo' are mutually predicated of each other, there is 
nothing of wluch first or last a thing is predi- 
cated ;* for in this respect aU things subsist similarly with 
respect to all, whether those are infinite, which are predi- 
I The predi- cated of the same, or whether both § subjects of 
cstos and sub* doubt are infinite, except that the conversion can- 
^^' not be similarly made ; but the one is as accident, 

but the other as predication.* 

* i. e. whether there may be fonnd a last snbject, which is the bound- 
ary of the progression downward from the first attribute ; and also whe^ 
ther there may be found a first attribute, by which the progression from 
the last sul^ect upward will be terminated. np6c oXXi^Xa irtpaivtvBai, 
dicuntnr quorum termini medii non infiniti sunt, ut sire uno sive pluribus 
terminis mediis interjectis major cum minore continue ratiocinatione 
connectatur in conclusione. Waits. 

' In circular proo&, as in the circle itself^ there is not a first nor last. 

' Whether the attributes are infinite, in terms couTertible, they may 
bec4)me subjects, or whether both attributes and subjects are infinite, the 
effect is the same, and Aristotle diows that these investigations may be 
adapted to reciprocals, when one is per se predicated of the other, am 
the other from accident. Excluding the last, the inquiry is whether the 
subjects and predicates which are so per se, are finite or infinite. A 
thing is attributed from accident, as man to a white thing ; but per se as 
risibility to a man. Predication therefore is now assumed for attribute 
per se« as will be shown in chap. 22. 
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-Of Finite Media. 



'hat media canoot be infinite, if the predica- ^ isaotaM 
tiona, both downwju-d and upward, stop, is evi- miinite where 
dent : I call indeed the predication upward, which "I'onJs'u^Ei 
tends to the more universal, but the downward pi^naiiunami 
that which proceeds to the particular. For if 
when A is predicated of F, the media are infinite, that is 
B,* it evidently may be possible that from A in a • Ai>ihrhigh. 
descending series, one thing may be predicated of "'ihe^iMt'suli- 
another to infinity, (for before we arrive at P, there jmi, b theme- 
are infinite media,) and from F in an ascending se- '""' 
lies, there are infinite (attributes) before we arrive at A. Hence, 
if these things are iniposBible,t it is also impos- , j,,,, ,^j„ 
Bible that there should be infinite media between "houw he ins- 
A and F ; for it does not signify if a man should a.'oj!" Siie 
say that some things of A B FJ so mutually ad- S"Jl''^'7,'?^' 
bere, as that there is nothing intermediate, but Tiyim ud ' 
that others cannot be assumed. § For whatever bu^"a'^b^c' 
1 may assume of B,' the media with reference to ( iiMuieihsy 
A or to F,|{ will either be infinite or not, and it n ibe media 
is of no conseqoenco from what the infinites first ^'c'i^twe''T 
begin,' whether directly or not directly, for those B'smi a. 
which are posterior to them are infinite. 

yCHAP. XXI.— /i ii shown that t-here me no Infinite Media in ' 
^ Negative Demonttralion. 

It is apparent also, that in negative demonstra- Ji^Bn'Jn™. 
tion the progression will stop, if indeed in affirm- itrar media Id 
ative it is stopped in both (series ),ir for let it be munMrwion" 
impossible to proceed to infinity upward from the proved in ite 
last,* (I call the last that which is itself not pre- "Ve. bo?lf ' 
eent with any tiling else, but something else "r^^oln '^"^ 
with it^ for instance^ F,) or from the first" to the • Freiiciiif'. 

■ i. e. whalerer medium is assumed bctTFecn A ojid F ; for the mGnite 
media between A and F are signitied by the letter B. 

* Whether from either (A or F) of the entremea, or ftom some me- 
dium. Infinite* we iWrectly or immeditticiy placed from A or from P. 
btU not rfireclly when they are from aonie medium. 

' Ttitl 14, III a&malire ayllo^ms, upward from the last subiocL 
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last, (T call the first that which is indeed itself predicated 
of something else, but nothing else of it). K then these 
things are so, the progression must stop in negation, for the 

not being present is demonstrated triply,* since 
ag^Tres*!* ^^'^ either B is present with every individual with 

which C is, but A is present with none with 
which B is. In B C therefore, and always in the other pro- 
t In the proof position,t it is necessary to proceed to immediates, 
of the minor, for this proposition is affirmative.^ With regard 
: A;Thepredi- to the Other J howevcr it is clear, that if it is not 
majo? **** present with something else prior, for instance, 
« Because in with D, it will be requisite that this (D) should 
middS'isX be present with every B.§ Also if again it| is 
dicate of the not present with something else prior to D,1f it 
II i. e A. will require that* to be present with every D, so 

J ^* "^^^^ ^' that since the upward progression stops, the 
+ Of which A ^o^'^^'^^^i progression will idso stop, and there 
is immediately will be Something first with which it is not pre- 
denied. sent.f Morcovcr if B is with every A, but with 

no C, A will be with no C ; again, if it is required to show 
J Viz. prop. B *his, J it is evident, that it may be demonstrated 
C-. either through the superior mode,§ or through 

gure. ^j^jg^ ^j, through the third, now the first has been 
^* spoken of, but the second shall be shown. Thus 

indeed it may demonstrate it,^ as, for instance, that D is pre- 
sent with every B, but with no C, if it is necessary that any 
II As D. thing II should be with 6,^ and, again, if this IT is 

* Which wiu °^* present with C,* something elsef is present 
be shown. with D, which is not present with C, wherefore 
^ ^^ ^' since the perpetually being present with some- 

thing superior stops, the not being present will also stop. But 
the third mode was if A indeed is present with every B, bat 
C is not present, C will not be present with every A ;* again, 

^ It is assumed that there is no infinite progression in affirmative prop., 
because this will be proved in the following chapter. 

* The syllogism in the 2nd fig. will prove B to be predicated of no C. 

' In order that a syllogism may be formed in Camestres ; if, on the 
other hand, D is predicated of every C, and of no B, it would be in 
Cesare. 

This is a particular prop., in order to efiect a syllogism in Bokardo, 
as Aristotle will shortly prove it in the third figure ; if it were uaifemAl 
in Felapton, it could not b« oroved in this figure. 
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this will be ilemonstrawd either through the 
above-mentioned modes," or in a. similar mBnner,t 2nrt(tB^V" 
in those modes the progression BtopSiJ tut if thua, • Jiiraugii iin 
it will again be aesiimed that 6 is jtresent with s, 
E, with every individual of which C is not pre- ' ''"'^ above, 
sent. Thia 5 again, also, will be similarly demon- 5,1^^^,^"^'" 
strated,]! but ainca it is supposed that Ihe down- ii 'in iseTta ' 
ward progression stops, C also, which is not S^rJli^, ^„f. 
present with,^ will evidently stop. B»'i" p"*. 

Nevertheless, it appears plain, that if it should not be de- 
monstrated in one way, but in all, at one time from the first 
figure, at another from the second or the third, that thus also 
Ihe progression will stop, for the ways are finite,* , „ 
but it is necessary that finite things being finitely 

ssumed should be all of tlicm finite. 
That in negation then the progression stops, t Toviound 

r it does so in affirmation, is c!ear,t but that it Buhi« end 
^u3t stop in them | is thus manifest to those who I'^'affima- 

pjnsider logically.' "''"'■ 

I CttiP. XXU.—T/ial there are no Infimte Media in A^rmatki 

s things predicated therefore as to what a thing , or prtaiM- 
s clear, for if it is possible to define, or if 'i""*: °" 'p 
&e very nature of a thing may be known, but S/'hstEMnnot 
pfinites cannot be passed through, it is necessary ^^"jpSJ^^" 
Uiat those things should be finite which are pre- piediniiion 
Boated with respect to what a thing ia. We "^'"^ """■ 
tnust however apeak universally thus : a white thing we may 
traly say walks, also that that great thing is wood ; more- 
orer, that the wood is great, and that the man walks, yet 
there is a difference between speaking in this way and in 

' Aristotle colls lliose argumenU logical which are not derived from i)iq 
iiAlare of a thing, but analylii/ai are opposed to them, because the}' re- 
■ulve thiiigB into Lheir principles ; Ihe one method ia, as Wnili aaya, an 
BcGuiBte demoastrHtiDn, nhich depends upon Ihe true principles of the 
thing itfolf) the other, [hat which is eatisGed with a certain probable 
ratiocination. Cf. t'hilop. ; also Bieso i. p. 261 ; Waiti Ln lac. Cicero 
(de Finib. i. !) colls the " logical " that part of philosophy, " qus ail i]uih 
mdi ao tUsHrendi." 
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that. For when I saj that that white thing is wood, then I 
say that what happens to be white is wood, but what is white 
is not, as it were, a subject to wood, since neither being white, 
nor what is a certain white thing, became wood, so that it is not 
(wood) except from accident. But when I say that the wood is 

white, I do not say that something else is white, 
thLVSue**'"*" ^"^ ^* happens to that* to be wood, (as when I 

say that a musician is white, for then I mean that 
the man is white, to whom it happens to be a musician,) 
but wood is the subject which became (white), not being any 
thing else than what is wood, or a certain piece of wood. If 

indeed it is necessary to assign names, let speak- 
l whitl^ "^"^ ing in this way f be to predicate, but in that way J 
: As that which be either by no means to predicate, or to predicate 
wood! Of. Met. indeed, not simply, but according to accident. 
lib. V. Phy. lib. Xhat which is predicated is as white, but that of 

which it is predicated as wood ; now let it be sup- 
posed that the predicate is always spoken of what it is predi- 
cated of simply, and not according to accident, for thus demon- 
strations demonstrate. Therefore when one thing is predi- 
cated of one, it will be predicated either in respect of what a 
thing is, or that it is a quality, or a quantity, or a relative, 
or an agent, or a patient, or that it is some where, or at 
some time, 

2. True predi, Morcover, thoso wbich signify substance, sig- 
define wtatuie ^^^^ *^** *^® thing of which they are predicated, 
subject is, or is that whicb it is, or something belonging to it, 
are accidents. ^^|. whatever do not signify substance, but are 
predicated of another subject, which is neither the thing itself, 
nor something belonging to it, are accidents, as white is pre« 
dicated of man, since m^n is neither white, nor any thing 
which belongs to white, but is perhaps animal, for mm is 
that which is a certain animal. Such as do not signify subi 
stance it is necessary should be predicated of a certain sub- 
ject, and not be something white, which is white, not being 
any thing else. F6r, farewell to ideas, for they are mere 
5 cf ch 11 prattlings,§ and if they exist, are nothing to the 

subject, since demonstrations are not about such 
things.^ 

^ Taylor tells us quaintly, " that Aristotle is not S^rioiis ip ^ 9li« 
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I, if this ia not n qunlily of this, and that ^ 
f this, neither a quality of a quality, it ia iinpos' 
_'" " ~ ey eliould be thus mutually predicated of eoeh 

other, still they may possibly be truly said, but cannot truly 
b6 matually predicated. For will ibey be predicated as aub- 
etance, aa being either the genus or the difference of what ia 
predicated ? It has been shown that these will not be infinite, 
neither in a descending nor in an ascending progression, as 
for instance, man is a biped, this an animal, this something 
elsti ; neither can animal be predicaled of man, this of Callias, 
of something else," in respect to what a thing , , ^ in an tn- 
For we may define the whole of this to he fini'ieiofies. cr. 
ibstance, hut we cannot penetrate infinites by , «' ' Ji, ' 
Tception,'!' wherefore neither are there infinites are incnjubie 
ipwards or downwards, for we cannot define that "f^'*'''""''- 
of which infinites are predicated. They will not indeed be 
inatually predicated of each other as genera, for genus would 
be a part itself, neilher will quality nor any of the other cate- 
gories be (mutually) predicated, escept by accidenl, for all 
these are accidents, and are predicated of sub- 3, [„ ^h.^, 
stances. But neither will there be infinites in c"" iinreran- 
aecending series,} for of each thing, that is predi- niw wrie> 
cated, which signifies either a certain quality, or J|^*Jiaf^,'^' 
a certain quantity, or something of this kind, or gory. 
those which are in the substance, but these are Li bMiimllie 
finite, and the genera of the categories are finite, Kcicient>. 
eiace (a category) ia either quality, or quantity, or relation, or 
action, or passion, or where, or when. One thing is however 
supposed to be predicated of one,§ but those not ; -,. t, propuii- 
to be mutually predicated which do not sicnify 'lona are no> 
what a thing is, since all these are accidents, but tncFortuncMDU 
aome are per se, others after a different manner, "' »""*"'"■ 
and we say all these are predicated of a certain subject, 

jectiona which he urges sgainBt Plato's theory of idens ; for that demon- 
Btrstion cannot eiial (from Ihe lestimony of Arislolle himaelf) unless llie 
ezisIoDce of ideas be admiUed coiiforniftbly 10 Ihe docCrina of Plato," in 
tout oppositiOD U) what is stated in Uie Illh chap. What AristoLte means 
it, that ideal, even if Ihey^ exist, are of liltle use to clTcut demons! ration, 
because the latter cannot subsist unless there be 1v Kari raWCiv; but 
since ideas subsist per s£, ( ^upivrii trrriv, ) they cannot be prediraled ol 
olheis. Vide also Metap. lib. ix. (x.) and lib. xii (xlii.) ed. Leipsic. 
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but that accident is liot a certain subject, for we do not as- 
sume any thing of this kind to be, which not being any thing 
else, is said to be what it is said to be, but we say that it is 
predicated of something else, and certain other things of 
another thing.* Neither then can one thing be predicated of 
one (infinitely) upwards, nor downwards, for those of which 
accidents are predicated, are such as are contained in the sub- 
stance of each thing, but these are not infinite. 
j*ect l?*g*"D. -^^^^ these indeed and accidents are ascending, 
t i.'e. immedi- and both are not infinite, wherefore it is neces- 
?A8*c. sary that there should be something* of which 

i AsB. primarily f something^ is predicated, and some- 

Ltl^M a!"^*" *^^^S ^®§ ^^ *^^^' ^^ *^** *^^^ should stop, 
r Prior to B. and that there should be something || which is 

Ts notlSng prior neither predicated of another prior thing,ir nor 
to A. another prior thing of it.* 

This then is said to be one mode of demon- 
that araedute stration, but there is another besides, if there is 
'"^J^*^'?Sved * demonstration of those of which certain things 

are previously predicated, but of what there is 
denvonstration, it is not possible to be better affected towards 
them than to know them, nor can we know without demon- 

stration.^ Still if thist becomes known through 
8ion. these,J but these we do not know, nor are better 

: The pre- aficcted towards them than if we knew them, 

neither shall we obtain scientific knowledge of 
that which becomes known through these. If then it is pos- 
sible to know any thing simply through demonstration, and 
, cf Prior An. ^^* from certain things, nor from hypothesis, § it 
ii. ch. 18. is necessary that the intermediate predications 

5. If there is should stop ; for if they do not stop, but there is 
predication^ slways Something above what is assumed, there 
caS «tet?° will be a demonstration of all things, so that if 

we cannot pass through infinites, we shall not 
know by demonstration those things of which there is de- 
monstration. If then we are not better affected towards 
them than if we knew them, it will be impossible to know 

* As whiteness of a swan, blackness of a crow. 

* To first principles (indemonstrable) we are better affected than if ^ 
knew them through demonstration, as was shown in ch. 2. 
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I any thing by demonstratioa simply, but by hy- 



^ 



I pothei 

Logically then from these things a person may 
believe about what liaa been said, but analyti- pm^a"™ti- 
cally* it is more concisely manifest thus, that e«iii' fmni tiie 
there cannot be infinite predicates in demonstra- things wbich** 
live aciences, the subject of the present treatise, ^y„1?f "* 
either in an ascending or descending aeries. For 
demonstration is of such things as are essentiaily present with 
things, essentially in two ways, both such aa are in them in 
respect of what a thing is, and those in which the things 
themselves are inherent in respect of what a thiug is, thus 
the odd in number which indeed is inherent in number, but 
number itself is inherent in the definition of it,! 
agtun also, multitude or the divisible is inherent Jai/' ""^ "'" 
in the definition of number. Still neither of 
these can be infinites, nor as the odd is predicated of number, 
for again there will be something else in the odd.J , , ^ tneumj. 
in which § being inherent,! C''''^ **'^'') would be "f- 
inherent, and if this be so, number will be first tioiTof which, 
inherent in those things which are inherent in it. l^^ "■ " "'° 
If then such infinites cannot be inherent in the ^ cr Met. it 
one,\ neither will there be infinites in ascend- J,^„'p°^^^' 
ing series. Still it is necessary that all should "nflniiy. 
be inherent in the first," for example, in number, ■ Thus ihs. 
and number in them,f so that they will recipro- ie[:oDd,andii]< 
eate, bat not be more widely extensive. Neither n"™'' ^ "" 
are those infinite which are inherent in the deli- t imheicde- 
nition of a thing,! for if they were, we could not i"cf!°Mei»p. 
define, so that if all predicates are predicated per '">■ i"- (.'■)■ 
ae, and these are not infinite, things in an upward progression 
will stop, wherefore also those which descend. 

' Jam a leia acienlia di-inoDStiB.llDne comparsji. potest, qus necea- 
aario vein ait, ut non peiideQ.t ci aliis coDdiLioQibus quibuscunque, i]iiee 
ei esM posaint, et non ease, terminorum mediorum, quibua demonetcnlio 
utitur, Humerus non eiit intiuitus : nam si esset, et omnia demonalrsri 
possent, el, quia inlinilam demonatialionem perScere non liceret, qunditia 
aemonBtrori non possenl, ut demonstiatio non efficeret veram ecientiam, 
8cd bypolheticam, b. e. non cogorelur quod dcmonstrHtut ei proposilion- 
ibua oeilisi aed be propoaitionitius qua:, quamquam ipsff dcmonBtraii de- 
beient, tamea pro cerlis Bumta easciit. Waiti. By hyjiolheaia, he alludei 
to iiiiat is not self-etidenlly certain, but in Hssumed to be so. 

From the piinci^iles and caaence of demoudlmduw. \'i>Le vi\vh. 
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i. That there 
i« not infinity 
of media. 



♦ Vide ch. 3 



If then this be so, those also which are between 
the two terms will be always finite, but if this 
be the case, it is clear now that there must neces- 
sarily be principles of demonstrations, and that there is not 
demonstration of all things, as we observed in the 
beginning,* certain persons assert. For if there be 
principles, neither are all things demonstrable, nor can we pro- 
gress to infinity, since that either of these should be, is nothing 
else than that there is no proposition immediate and indivisible, 
but that all things are divisible, since what is demonstrated 
is demonstrated from the termf being inwardly 
introduced, and not from its being (outwardly) as- 
sumed.J * Wherefore if this § may possibly proceed 
to infinity, the media between two terms || might 
also possibly be infinite, but this is impossible, if 
predications upwards and downwards stop, and 
attribute of The that they do stop, has been logically shown before, 
first prop. g^jj^j analytically now. 



t The middle. 

t Extrinsecus 
definitio. 
Buhle. 

§ The demon- 
stration of pro- 
positions. 
II i. e. between 
the subject and 



1 . Case where 
no common 
ground of in- 
herency sub- 
sists. 
IT As C of D. 

• Some term 
in common 
predicated of C 
and D. 

t Viz. triangle. 

X i. e. triangle. 

§ Viz. scalene, 
isosceles, etc. 



Chap. XXIII. — Certain Corollaries. 

From what has been shown it appears plain that 
if one and the same thing is inherent in two, for 
instance, A in C and in D, when one is not pre- 
dicated of the other,ir either not at all or not uni- 
versally, then it is not always inherent according 
to something common.* Thus to the isosceles 
and to the scalene triangle, the possession- of an- 
gles equal to two right, is inherent according to 
something common, f for it is inherent so far as 
each is a certain figure,^ and not so far as it is 
something else.§ This however is not always the 
case, for let B be that according to which A is 



* Being assumed between the subject and attribute of the prop, to be 
proved. Thus the middle term is assumed in the first figure, in which it 
is subjected to the attribute, i. e. to the greater extreme, and is attributed 
to the subject, i. e. to the less extreme. Taylor. By the middle being 
inwardly introduced, he means that in order to demonstrate A B, A must 
be predicated of C, and C of B, but A of B, and B of C. Upon the above 
chap., compare Metap. lib. iii. iv. vi. ix. xiii. ; Eth. book i. ch. 6 ; De 
Anim. b iii. Vide also Hill's Logic, de Definitione, and Whately's Logics 
b. ii. ch. 5, and b. iii. sec. 10. 
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inliereni in C D, then it is evident' that B is also inliereot in 
C, and in D, accordiog to something else com- . ^, g 
mon," andlliat abot according to something else,^ • E ininr 
90 that between two terTOS,§ infinite terms may j ^^ j, 
be inserted, but this is impossible. || It is not |, J||i5' ^'"^E" 
ihen necessary that the same thing should always and d, 
I be inherent in many, according to something com- ' ^'''° ** ''■ 
mon, since indeed there will be immediate propositions ; it is 
luoreover requisite that the terms should be in the same genus, 
and from the same individuals, since that which is common 
will be of those which are essentially inherent, for it is im- 
possible to transfer things which are demonstrated 
from one genus to another, If 

But it is ftlso manifest that when A ia with B, j cwKof i>ro. 
if there is a certain middle, we may ehow that E pMiiionaj Ac- 
is with A, and the elements of this * are these and vh" "ce°niia 
whatever are media, for immediate propositions, "^,"" '' 
■ dther alt of them, or those which are universal, • Ofthecon- 
^^tre elements,' Yet if there is not (a medium) 'i"'™^''*' 
^^ttere ia no longer demonstration, hut Ihia is the way to prin- 
^^Kiles.t Jn like manner, if A is not with B, if ^ .^11 a»i pim- 
^^^ere is either a middle, or something prior to c^piei- 

which iij is not present,^ there is a demonstra- j sowiineid 
tion,' but if not, there ia no demonstration, hut a f'i^"' 
principle, and there are aa many elements as 
terms,!! for the propositions of these are the piin- " ^^'^ ^■ 
^"^les of demonstration. As also there are certain indemon 
table principles, that this is that, and that this is present with 
o there are also that this is not that, and that this is not 
»usG if a thing is inliercnt in two IHiiga, it is inherent mediately. 

' iTDDnedinto parliciHar prDpositions are not the principles of demon- 

Hrolioiis, but of inductions. Upon llie ase of Ihc word aroixi'ia, by Aiia- 

lolle, cf. Ammoniua upon Cntego. eh. 12; also Bicse i. p. 381, note 5, 

■. trmdelenbnig Plalonia de Ideis. In the Topica, ns Wailz observes, he 

HetWN oToixiia as synon;nioD9 with riiroi, for cerlain universal arguments, 

^Bftmn which, with mme appearance of tralh, a thing may be either proved 

■W reftited. 'i'Dprlib. Iv. ch. 1, etc. The senae here, of elements, seems 

H noel suggestive of Iheii meaning, viz. that of certain principles of dis- 

pulalioD, whirh when provided, enahla ua rightly to conduct an argumenL 

' If there ia a certain middle (C) through which A ia proved not pie- 

■enl w^th B, A will first be denied of C la the major premise, and aller- 

wards of B in the conclusion] thus a sj'Uagism will result in Celarenti 

~ "LbA, everjBisC; OiereforenoB is A. 



^^feples 
^Kabl 
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present with that, so that there will be some principles that a 
thing is, but others that it is not. Still when it is required to 

• Ag that A is demonstrate,* that which is first predicated of B 
with B. must be assumed ; let this be C, and let A, in like 
In b'^Sua*"* manner, (be predicated) of this ;f by always pro« 
t The middle ^^^^g thus, * there is never a proposition ex- 
D. ternally, nor is that^ which is present with A 
assumed in the demonstration, but the middle is always con- 
3 ^^^^ p^i. densed till they become indivisible and one.^ They 
tion the con- are ouc indeed when the immediate is produced, 
•houw^occupy and one proposition simply, an immediate one, 
thre"and ne*^- *^^ *® ^^ Other things the principle is simple, but 
tive proposi- this is not the same every where, but in weight 
*'°°* it is a minor, in melody a demi-semi-quaver,^ and 
something else in another thing, thus in syllogism, 'Hhe one" 
is an immediate proposition, but in demonstration and science 
§ cf.An. Poit. ^^ ^^ intuition.§* In syllogisms then, which de- 
li, cti. 19*, and moustratc the being inherent, nothing falls beyond 
^2," Indh!"^' (tbe middle), but in negatives here,|| nothing falls 
II In i8t figure, external of that which ought to be inherent,^ T as 
non sumitut if A is not present with B through C. For if C 
Buhie."™' ^^ present with every B,* but A with no C,t and 

• The'minor if, again, it should be requisite to show that A is 
I'xhemiOor. with no C,J we must assume the medium of A 
X The conciu- and C, and thus we must always proceed,® If 

* By assuming a new term, as predicate of the minor, and subject of 
the major. 

' Until we arrive at an indemonstrable and immediate proposition. 
' AUffig, The least perceptible sound we have therefore expressed it ; 
by its closest representative in music. 

* For we know principles by " vovg" Cf. de Anim. iii. ch. 4 — 6, ubi 
cf. Trende., Biese, and Rassow. I have translated the word " intuition," 
agreeing as I do with Professor Browne, (vide Ethics, b. vi. ch. 6, Bohn's 
edition,) that no other word conveys with the same exactitude Aris- 
totle's own definition of it in the Magn& Moralia (i. 35), *0 vovc ^^ 
TTtpi rdg dpxcLQ Tdv vorirdv Kai tSjv ovnav^ if fikv ydp kTrnrri^firi riav fUT* 
dTToSei^eiog hvTutv iariVf dpa S' dpxai dvarroOiiKTOt, 

^ Thus Waitz, Buhle, and Bekker. Taylor evidently reads, d, ^ei, fii^ 
VTrapxetv, an amendment which Waitz approves in his note, and so do I, 
for the conclusion of the syllogism is of course negative ; the meaning is, 
that a middle term is never assumed, which is predicated of the major 
extreme, since the major is that in which the conclusion is negatively 
predicated of the minor. 

' Assume a middle term which does not fall externally to the miyor 
extreme, in order to demonstrate the negative proposition. 
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it should be required to show " that D is '^^ •>^ "i^ t 

1 with E, hecauae C ia with every D,| hut with •'n'cim'Eiii 

_ i or not with every E, J the medium will never ' ^^ "°?J"i 

&11 external to E, and tliis § is with what it need t e. 

not be present.' As to the third mode,|[ it wiO l ThcM 

never proceed external to that from which, nor ^''"' 
which it is necessary to deny.= 



Aa one demonstration is universal, but another i. The qu«. 
particular, one also affirmative, but the other ne- "'"' ""'"'• 
gSitiv^ it is qneslioned which ia preferable, likewise also 
about what is called direct demonstration, and that which 
leads to the impassible. Let ua first then consider the uni- 
versal and the particular, and having explaiaed this, spaak of 
what is called direct demonstration, and that to the impossible. 

Perhaps then to some considering the matter g, Reuoni 
in this way, the particular may appear the better, ^^> p»"iniiBr 
for if tliat demonstration ia preferable, by which mny npn""" 
we obtain better knowledge, for this ia the excel- '"'^'''^■ 
lence of demonstralion, hut we know each thing better when 
we know it per se, than when through something else, (as we 
know Coriscua is a musician, when we know that Coriscus is 
a musician rather than when we know that a man is a must- 
dan, and likewise in other thinga,) but the universal demon- 
strates because a ihing is something else, not because it is that 
which it is, as tiittt an isosceles triangle (has two right angles), 
not because it is isosceles, hut because it is a triangle,) but the 
particular demonstrates because a thing is what it ia, if theu 
the demonstration per se is preferable, and the particular ia 
such rather than the universal, particular demonstration would 
be the better. Besides, if the universal is nothing else than 

' It is the subject of the nEgatiTE conclusion, of wlilcU D ia denied. 

* A middle will never bE asguinBd above Ihe greater or leaa extreme. 
nor be predicated of eillier, because in the 3rd dguie the middle term la 
alwBjs the aul^ect of hoth premises. As Taylor remarks, in ttie whole 
of IMb ehnpter, the middle ia aaid to fall exlerasl to the extreme, nhcn it 
cban^ its situation ; no Ibitt if it was before the subject of the mi^ut 
extreme, aHecwarda in the pro-syllogiEm, it becomes the predicate of lb* 
Blyai. 
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particulars, but demonstration produces opinion 
that this thing is something according to which it 
demonstrates, and that a certain nature of this kind is in 
things which subsist, (as of triangle besides particular ( tri- 
angles X and of figure besides particular (figures), and of num- 
ber besides particular (numbers), but the demonstration about 
being is better than that about non-being, and that through 
which there is no deception than that through which there is, 
but universal demonstration is of this sort, (since men pro- 
ceeding demonstrate as about the analogous,* as that a thing 
which is of such a kind as to be neither line nor number, nor 
solid nor superficies, but something besides these, is analo- 
gous,) if then this is more universal, but is less conversant 
with being than particular, and produces false opinion, uni- 
versal will be inferior to particular demonstration. 
• L e. the fi«t. First then may we not remark that one of these 
y Reply to the arguments* does not apply more to universal than 
to particular demonstration ? For if the possession 
of angles equal to two right angles is inherent, not in respect 
of isosceles, but of triangle, whoever knows that it is isosceles 
knows less essentially^ than he who knows that it is triangle. 
In short, if not so far as it is triangle, he then shows it, there will 
i Supply— in- ^^* ^ demonstration, but if it is,t whoever knows 
herent.orisde- a thing SO far as it is what it is, knows that thing 
far as it is tri- morc.* If then triangle is of wider extension 
rio^that all (*^*^ isosceles), and there is the same definition, J 
species of it are and triangle is not equivocal, and the possession 
SuS uSS^ie. o^ two angles equal to two right angles is inhe- 
rent in every triangle, triangle will have such 
angles, not so far as it is isosceles, but the isosceles will have 
them, so far as it is triangle. Hence he who knows the uni- 

* They who employ universal demonstration do not keep within the 
exact limits of demonstration, but appear to go beyond them in the same 
way as those who reason Ijc row avd \6yov, for if they have demon- 
strated any thing of lines, body, etc., they apply the proof as equally con- 
chisive to every thing similar, and thus extend the demonstration unfairly. 

^ Minus scit quateuus ipsum (tale est ut habere duos rectos angolos 
illi insit). Buhle. 

' As Mansel observes, (Appendix, note B,) the office of logic is to 
contribute to the distinctness of a conception, by an analysis and separate 
exposition of the different parts contained within it. The mind, like the 
sky, has its nebulee, which the telescope of logic may resoire into their 
component stars. 
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irsa!, knowsmorein regarJ to the being inherent tbanhe who 
:dows particularly, hence too the universul is bolter than the 

■ticniar demonBtration. Moreover if there ia one certain 
teliaitioii, and no equivocation, the nniveraal will 
not sahsiat less, but ratbermore than certain par- 
ticulars, inasmuch as in the former there are things incorrupt- 
ible, but particulars are more corruptible.' Besides, there is 
no necessity that we should apprehend this (universal) to be 
something besides these (particulars), because it showa one 
thing', no more than in others which do not signify substance, 
but quality, or relation, or action, but if a person thinks thus, 
it is the hearer, and not demonstration, which is to bkme.^ 

Again, if demonstration is a syllogism, showing j ijnivenai 
the cause and the why, the universal indeed ia ^one ii cogni- 
rather causal, for that with which any thing is ?TiietefDi"' 
sasentklly present, is itself a cause to itself," but ^°" c»u>.i._, 
' 'ersal is the first, f therefore the universal s- Etii. vi, a.' 
{s cause. Wherefore the (universal) demonstra- ]'rJi'i^*^^'iJh''a 
tion is better, since it rather partakes of the cause pcopcri)' ii ;cr 
and the why, besides up to this we investigate the '" ™"*^'"- 
why, and we think that then we know it, when this is be- 
coming, or is, not because something else (is), for thus there 
is the end and the last boundary. For example, on what ac- 
count did he come ? that be might receive money, but this that 
be might pay his debts, this that he might not act unjustly, 

id thus proceeding, when it is no longer on account of some- 

■.ng else, nor for the sake of another thing, then we say that 
and that it is, and that it becomes on account of this 
the end, and that then we especially know why he came. 
then the same occurs, as to alt causes and inquiries into the 

'by, but as to things which are so causes as that for the sake 

' So WsiU, wiio has tiilB note, "Kationes tinivEraalea, ei unitBtem 
siprimutit et si alius earum ost uaui quatn ut oraCionem am- 
biguam fadant, quum singula quie illis mibJecLa sint peresul, ills Tero 
Don corrompanlui, etiam reclius ipsie exietere dicennir quam rd aropa." 
Cr. Metap- lib. ii. (iil,). v. (vi.), vi. (vii.).ii. (i.), and li. (sii.), Leipsic; 
Phya, lib. iii. and viii. ; alio Crakaatboipe's Xxigic, lib- ii., and upon Ihii 
chapter generally, Aquinas in Perilierin. eecl. i. 

' Thitt ia, if a. man thinks that univeraal is somelhing besides particu- 
lars. By universal here, he means, that which is " co-oidinated " with 
l]ie many, and which when abstracted out of the many by the taii-i, 
the upiTersal, wiiich is of poaleriwr oripn. Taylor. 
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• (AHqnid sit of which,* we thus especially know, in other 
•"^**^-> things also we then chiefly know, when this no 

longer subsists because another thing does. ^ When 
therefore we know that the external angles are equal to four 
right angles, because it is isosceles, the inquiry yet remains, 
why because isosceles, because it is a triangle, and this be- 
cause it is a rectilinear figure. But if it is this no longer on 
account of something else, then we pre-eminently know, then 

also universally, wherefore the universal is better. 
" non*pM^* Again, by how much more things are according 
jjiud, but to the particular, do they fall into infinites, but 
^^^' ' the universal tends to the simple and the finite, 

so far indeed as they are infinite, they are not subjects of 
science, but so far as they are finite they may be known, 
wherefore so far as they are universal, are they more objects 

of scientific knowledge, than so far as they are 

5. universais particular. Universals however are more demon- 
tend to the sim- ^ lOl* 1 11.1 

pie and finite, strable, and of things more demonstrable is there 

nwreBcientific. pre-eminent demonstration, for relatives are at 

t i. e. if one is ouc and the same time more,! whence the uni- 

more, the other yersal is better, since it is demonstration pre- 

is luorfi 

eminently. Besides, that demonstration is prefer- 
able, according to which this and something else are known, 
to that, by which this alone is known, now he who has the uni- 
versal knows also the particular, but the latter does not know 
the universal, wherefore even thus the universal will be more 

eligible. Again, as follows : it is possible rather 
cioserlin dS"* to demonstrate the universal, because a person 
monstration to demonstrates through a medium which is nearer 

the principle. . . i , ® i . . i. . t 

to the principle, but what is immediate is the 
nearest and this is the principle ; if then that demonstration 
which is from the principle is more accurate than that which 
is not from the principle, the demonstration which is in a 
greater degree from the principle, is more accurate than that 
which is from it in a less degree. Now the more universal is 
of this kind, wherefore the universal will be the better, as if 
it were required to demonstrate A of D, and the media should 
be B C, but B the higher, wherefore the demonstration 
through this is more universal. 

* A verbose exemplification of the terse truism of Swift, that '* we 
ravel sciences, as we do old stockings, by beginning at the/ooL'* 
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Snme of the above arguments are logical, it is ; ^,^1^ ^,^^ 

cliiefly ctear however that the universal is more 'craaii.»i« 

exceUent, because when of two propositions we «nI1i'fo"j 

have that which is the prior,* we also in a cerituD ■'.""J' '^' J 

degree know and possess in capacity that which nmn inui- 

is posterior ; Ihus if a man knows that every tri- • '■j^^uni- 

uigle has angles equal to two right, be also in a "nti pio[» 

certain respect knows in capacity that au isosceles '"'■ 
triangle has angles equal to two right, even if he does i 

know that the isosceles is a Iriangle,| but he who , >f^, p,,,, 

has this proposition by no means knows the uni- lupmiMsiti 
veraal, neither in capacity nor in energy. The 

universal proposition also is intuitively intelligible, i An. Put. 

but the particular ends in sense.'! '^' '"' 



\)^- 
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id to A'effativt 



I DUt 

I' 

^^Tbat universal is better than particular demon- , y^,, ,h(j^ 
etration, let ao much be alleged, but that the ai- moiniraifon 
firmatlTe is preferable to the negative, will be ihrauehftxci 
evident from this. Let that demonstration be {'".^^aJfJi,'";' 
better, cielerifl paribus,^ which consists of fewer riiHu.'thi. t>ei- 
postulates, or hypotheses, or propositions. For if ei^^p"Vnd' 
they' are similarly known, quicker knowledge ;pp''^^"> "f- 
will be obtained through these, which is more { Aiiitcaybs 
eligible. The reason however of this proposition, p'^pi""',"""" 
that that which consists of fewer is better, uni- 
versally is this ; for if the media are similarly known, but 
tilings prior are more known, let the demonstration be through 
the media of B G D, that A is present with E, but through 
I" G, that A is present with E.^ That A is present with D, and 

KA is present with E subsists similarly,]] but ^ p^^i, t, u,g 
A is with D, is prior and more known than conclusion. 
A is with E, for thatlf is demonstrated 5vii.AE. 
f. de An. iii. 6 ; Metsph. ii. 1 ; and upon tho conception of unt- 
nolitms, Reid'sWarkK, HamUton-g pd. ; Mill's Logic; Wbalely'i 
f Trende. Bieae i. p. 327. nole 4 ; RaBSOw, p, 72. 
■ III. (he ptupoEudans of both demonBtralioDB. 
' B and P G are the some, bnt they are called B C, ao far aa they 
form parU of the syllogism concluding A E ; and ilicy are callEd F G, m 
^- It Ouy belong to (be gjUoEUir k D. 
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S. Thenega^ 
tive requires 
the affirmative, 
but the latter 
does not need 
the former. 
f Vide Pr. An. 
i. ch. 7 and 24. 
I Thatnega- 



through this,* and that is more credible through 
which (a thing is demonstrated). Also the de- 
monstration which is through fewer things is therefore better, 
casteris paribus; bothf then are demonstrated 
flrmativesand through three tcrms, and two propositions, but 
rSnnative. *^® ^^® aSsumes that something is, J and the other, 
that something is and is not,^ hence through a 
greater number of things (the demonstration is made) so that 
it is the worse. 

Moreover since it has been shown impossible 
for a syllogism to be produced with both propo- 
sitions negative,§ but that one must of necessity 
be such (negative), and the other that a thing is 
present with, (that is affirmative,) we must in ad- 
dition to this assume this,|| for it is necessary that 
b^ affirmTion affirmative (propositions) when the demonstradon 
< ByprAyiio- is increasedjiT should become more, but it islm- 
^™*' possible that the negatives should be more than 

one in every syllogism. For let A be present with nothing 
of those with which B is, but B be present with every C, if 
indeed, again, it should be necessary to increase both propo- 
• To prove sitions,* a middle must be introduced.^ 0£ A'B 
?u?gSL£r *^®° ^®* *^® middle be D, but of B C let the mid- 
Ib^^^L af <^® ^ ^> ^ *^®^ is evidently affirmative,^ but D 
lirmSof E,and is affirmative indeed of B, yet is placed negatively 
B of c. j^g regards A, since it is necessary that D should 

be present with every B, but A with no D ; there is then one 
negative proposition, viz. A D.f The same mode 
also subsists in other syllogisms, for the middle 
of affirmative terms is always affirmative in re- 
spect of both (extremes), § but in the case of a 
negative (syllogism), the middle must be neces- 
l^oTArmSor sarily negative in respect to one of the two,| so 
*^Sitk b. *^®^® i® °°® proposition of this kind,!" but the 
foctinthe'^ Others are affirmative. If then that is more known 
f^'enuSrk *°^ Credible through which a thing is demon- 
iMgative. strated, but the negative is shown through the 



t The m^Jor. 

f Subject of 
the major, and 
predicate of the 
minor — both 



> BecsoM o{ negative demonstratloii, one premise affirms, bat the other 

denies. 

* This is done when a pro-syllogism ib constmcted in the Itt figimii 
Wcause here alone the middle term occupies the middle place. 
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affirmative, and the latter not through the former, this, since 
It ia prior, more known, and more credible, will be better. 
Again, since the principle of syllogism is an universal imme- 
diate proposition, but the universal proposition in ao oatensive 
(demonstration} is affirmative, but in a negative is negative, 
and since the affirmative is prior to, and more known than, the 
negative, for negation is known through affirmation, and af 
firmation is prior, just as being is prior to not be- 3, Aflinaiiivc 
ing, therefore the principle of affirmative is belter f°^^' "f "■■ 
Ihan that of negative demonstration, but that to the niiare i^i 
which uses better principles is better. Moreover ' p'"'sip'«- 
it p.irtukes more of the nature of principle,* • inicttn- 
since without affirmative there is no negative '"'"' 
I d emonstration.' 

^^BfcuAP. XX.VI.— The Superiority of the tame to Demonstration 
^^Hf ad wipotsibtte pioveil." 

SmcE affirmative is better than negative do- i.Thrdifler- 
nionstration, it is evidently also better than that tiampk"be- ' 
which leads to the impossible.^ it is necessary ^"rooneirMwn 
_however to know what the difference between nnd thBi»h(,'n 
I is. Let A then be present with no B, but J^u^!^ ** 
I be with every C, wherefore it is necessary ' vifleinin 
t A sliould be with no C, (the terms) then being thus ae- 
'nmed, the negative proposition proving that A is not present 
■ with C will be oatensive. The demonstration however to the 
imposrible is as follows : if it is required to show that A is not 
I present with B it must be assumed present,} also j inordtnoa 
L^at B is with C so that it will happen that A is ughi lyiioiriBm 
■bith C. Let this however be known and ac- '" '" '^"'■ 
^Heowledged impossible, then it is impossible that A should be 
^pith B ; if then B is acknowledged present with C, it is im- 



* Vide EliU'B and ManEel'a Logics, article Dctnonatration ; also Wbutely, 
A pp. I. xi., upDii " Impofsibilily," and Rhetoric, pait i. cli. 3, see. 7. 
The ttc ri iiovarov ayovaa iiroSitXis here, seems to correspond with 
die iXtyruAv tvBviiTiiia at the Rhetoric, npun which see Dr- UcMey's 
Schem. Rhel. Table 4. Cf. tlao Anal. Pr. i. 22 asd 3B ; Rhel. it. 23—34 
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possible tlrnt A should be with B. The lerms then i 
■ In iheo.ian- I""* similarly arranged,* hut it makes a ditTerenoBl 
tiio u in iho which oegative proposition is more known, 
■d iinpoMibUB. ^jjg^-tje,, that A is not present with B, or that i 
is not present with C. When then the conclnsion is i 
known that it is not, there is a demonstration lo the impoB>fl 
t ThanMsiion ^ible produced, but when that whichf is in tfaff 
thmi A Is not syllogisffl (la more known) the demonstra ' 
'" ■ ostensive. Naturally, however, that A is not pro 

sent with B is prior to A ia not present with C, for thoe 
things are prior to the conclusion, from which the concluaiM 
(is collected), and that A ia not with C is the conclusion, but 
that A is not with B is that from which the conclusion ii 
rived. For neither if a certain thing happens to be subvert 
is this the conclusion, but those (the premises) from whiobfl 
(the conclusion is derived). That indeed from which (it i 
inferred) ia a syllogism, which may so subsist a 
lion"* tlTihe' either J a whole to a part, or as a part to %M 
i"'"«i'"'"''° whole,§ but the propositions A C and A B do not 
ihemjiiD'r utn thus subsist with regard to each other. If then 
VA™ihemajor *^^' demonstration which is from tilings more 
In Diiamia. known and prior be superior, but both are credi- 
mon.irLiTO ' l*le from aomeihing not existing, yet the one frw 
iiL'Afflraii- '''^ prior, the Other from what is posterioi 
tiia, lad, tive demonstration will in short be better, I 
A?'blurdum*' "'*'' ^ ^^6 impossible, so that as affirmative d 
t. Than negi- moustration is better than thiH,|| it is also evideiill] 
'""• better than that leading to the impossible. 

Chaf. XXVn. — Upon the JVofure of rnan Accurate Scien 

1. TiutoncKi- One science is more accurate than, and prior ti 
*""'""'"' another, both the science that a thing is, and tT 
cucats ihsD same why it ia, but not separately that it is, t' 
■noihet. (j^g science of why it is, also that which is not 01 

K subject' than that which is of a subject, for instance, uilfa 

' Cf. ch. 13 ; Plalo, Phileb. ; Rhet. Ij. i. ch. 7. In the lost pUce. hi 
■ays tho-l the precedent;? of one science over another 14 dtfper 

* Not converninl with a mattrial lulyecl, u uitluuelic, whicb act 
TDflMat wilJi Dumber. Tayloi. 
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metic then Larmoaic science, and tliat whiub consists of fewer 
thioga ttiaa tii&t which is from addition, na arithmi^tic than 
jnetry. 1 mean by " Irom addition," as unity is a eab- 
ice without poaitioD, hut a point is substance with posi- 
D,' this is IVora addition. 



ice is that which is of one genua of those 1. Wia 

fliingB which are composed of first (principles), Ugn^^ 

ftnd are the parts or i^ectioDS of these per se;^ fninpt 

bat a sdence is di£f<irent from another, whose genua!'' 

principles are neither from the same things, nor ™"'>f" 

one (rom the olber.^ A token of this is when iuie at 

any one arrives at things indemonstrable, for it is '"'*''"' 

neceasary " that they should be in the same genus • if ii 

^itli those that are demonstrated ; it is also """"*■ 

^n of this when things demonstrated tlirough them a 

' B same genus and are cognate. 



ftCHAf > XXIX, — That there ynay he sereral SemotuiralioHi of thM 
same thing, 

^wai may possibly be many demonstrationa of !(^n?5J^ 
e same thing, not only when one assumes an iirabioininan 

^ ' A point was deRiied b<^ the Fydiagorcans, unity wilh poailion : c: 
KCateg. ch. 6; Prccl. in £uc. Eleoi. lib. ii. Bisii' t'xtii' diountur e 
qnamm pcrtes eimul inluernui ac si ocutia Bubjecis easenl; qum dm: 
flQunt, nuienl el quorum quasi imagines ita animo TepreeeDlanlur, ii 
quB prsterieTJDt mente repeli poaaint limul cum iis, quEB praatu gini 
Waiti, in Cat. cap. 6. 

' Thus natural productions, thougli Ihey possess ibeir own proper 
prindplec, are ulliiualely composed of ihe HtbI Mid common principlea, 
matter and farm : these lust couBtitUto the parts of body, but body and 
•aol the parts of animal. Also in tho scicnci'U we mnsl considei ihe si ' 
jecta of them, ibfii parts, and their proper affections. 

' That IB, (heir principles neither issue from a common source, nor i 
•o inlermiugled that (be one may be derived from the other : thus phy- 
■ics and arithmetic are differenl sciences, but the science of motion and 
flf Ifae heareuB ue aol entirely diflereot. Vide Ph;ui». 
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modet, bath un-continued medium from the same class,* as if 
ii^J^J^' C D and F (were assumed) of A B,t but also from 
from the same, another (series).^ Thus, let A be to be changed, 
fmltge'nmu D to be movod, B to be delighted, and again G 
• J2**" «»« »• to be tranquillized. It is true then to predicate 
the oiher. D of B and A of D, for whoever is delighted is 

•ion*** **"^***" moved, and what is moved is changed : again, it is 

true to predicate A of G, and G of B, for every 
one who is delighted is tranquillized, and he who is tran- 
()uillized is changed. Wherefore there is a syllogism through 
different media,' and not from the same cla^ yet not so that 

neither is predicated of neither medium, since it 
) D and 6. ^ ncccssary that both J should be present with 
^ B. something § which is the same. We must also 

F Thitmgfahow considcT in how many ways|| there may be a syl- 
many media, logism of the samo thiiig through the other figures. 

Chap. XXX. — TTuU there is no Science of the Fortuitous.* 

1. This clan There is no scicnco through demonstration of 
doM not come ^hat which is fortuitous, since the fortuitous is 

under ine pro- , n ^ 

per subjecu of neither as necessary nor as tor the most part, but 
demonstration. ^^^^ ^j^j^j^ jg produced bcsidcs thcsc, and demon- 
stration is of one of these. For every syllogism is through 
premises, either necessary, or through those which are for the 
most part (true), and if indeed the propositions are necessary, 
the conc)usio|i also is necessary ; but if for the most part 
(true), the conclusion also is of the same character. Hence 
if the fortuitous is neither as for the most part nor necessary, 
there cannot be demonstration of it. 



f Vide Ethics, Chap. XXXLr-That toe do not possess Seientifie 
b. vi. ch. 2 Knowledge throft^h Sensation,^ 

1. The percep- NEITHER is it possiblo to havc Scientific know- 
tionofthe ledge through sensation, for ^though there is 

* That is, it is possible to effect this when the one is not subaltem to 
the other, as it may be shown that man is an essence if we t^ke biped as 
a medium, or walking, or disputing, for these are not from the saipe cliiai 
as the former. 

' That is, D and G, media, the same conclusion A B is proved* 

■ Cf. Metap. lib. r. (vi.). 
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I Kosible peiveption of such a thing as this, ana »n.wi it not 
r this particular thing," yet it is neceaaary l^N°"cMiie 
to have a sensible perception of this particular ^x^"' "i- 
tlungiandsomawhereandnow.' But it is impossi- " '' 
ble sensibly to perceive the universal and in alt things, for it in 
not this particular thing, nor now, otherwise it would not be 
^imiTersiJ, since we call the universal tbat which is always and 
y where. Since then demonstrations are universal, but 
^ese cannol he perceived by aense, it is plain that neilher 
a scientific be possessed through sense. In fact, it is clear, 
that even if we could perceive by sense that a triangle has 
angles equal to two right, we should require demons! ration, 
and not, as some say, know this scientifically, for it is necessary 
sensibly to perceive the singular, but science is 
from the knowledge of the universal.^ Where- ^^'^ JJ,'" 
fore also if we were above the moon, and saw the 
earth opposite, we should not know the cause of an eclipse 
_(of the moon). For we should perceive tbat it is eclipsed, 
n short should not perceive why, since there would not 
B & sensible perception of the universal. Nevertheless, from 
erving this frequently to happen, by investigation of the 
iniversal, we should obtain demonstration, for the universul 
) manifest from many singulars, but is valuable, because it 
iscloses the cause, wherefore the universal (knowledge) about 
iach things, of which there is another cause, is more lionour- 
Bble than the senses and apprehension : about first i cr. An, fhi. 
inciples however there is another reason.}* "- •'^- "■ 

' Aiiatotle intends to show that aense is not science; otherwise sinir. 
« appiehends qualitii^B, ns sounds, etc, it may seem that ienae End 
saeiice are the same; but the fnct is, that though the; are employed 
ftbout the same things, yel they are not so after the same mnimer, lor 
sense apprehends particularly, hat science nuiversally. Moreover ihu 
perception of the senses is limiled hy time and place, but science, or utii- 
renal knowledge, is not so restricted, so that the ascertainment of IliB 
imivetsal is beyond the scope of sensuous perception. Cf. Physics ; De 
Animft, lib. ii. and iii. ; Metap. lih. i. cb. 1 ; Magna Moral, lib. i. 34, and 
Uoral. Eud. lib. v. c. 3. 

* The nearest approach to eimple apprehension is f/ ruv SiiaipiTiiii' 
•v^iRC, but vaijaic is variously used, and in ite widest sense will embrace 
all the logical operaliona. Mansel. See also Beid'a Works, pp. 242, 692. 
WaiU observes upon the passage, " Quare in lis quorum causa aliunde 
•ugpensa est, cognitio quiun maiinie aniverHBlis polior est umni alia, quiD 
I T«l ex sensuum affoctiono gignalurvel ei cogoilione solft oriEmem hn- 
^Bbeal: eorum »ero quse non aliunde pruhantwr, nm^^e i^v'un* tiMiVMi. 
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It is clearly then impossible to possess scien- 
there*^ccr. t^^^ knowledge of any thing demonstrable by 
uin things an- sensible perception, unless some one should affirm 
thTdeficien^ that Sensible perception is this, to possess science 
oe uon ^^* ^^ through demonstration. There are indeed certain 

problems which are referred to the deficiency of 
our sensible perception,* for some if we should see them we 
should not investigate, not as knowing from seeing, but as 
possessing the universal from seeing. For instance, if we saw 
glass perforated, and the light passed through it, it would be 

also manifest why it illuminates in consequence 
giMsT'* ^ of our seeing separately in each,* and at the same 
f pieces. time perceiving that it is thus with all.| 

(Cf. An. Post. Chap. XXXII. — Chi the Difference of Principlei jc- 
'• *' ^^-i corditiff to the Diversity of Syllogisms. 

1. Thefmpos- That there should be the same principles of all 
sibiiity of prin- syllogisms is impossible, first (tins will be seen) 
•ynojism* be- by those who consider logically. For some syl- 
proved"*^*'*^' logisms are true, others false, since it is possible 
to conclude the true from the false, yet this but 
rarely happens, for instance, if A is truly predicated of C, but 
the middle B is false, for neither is A present with B nor B with 

X Example (1) ^'-l- ^^ however the media of these propositions 
are assumed, they will be false,* because every 
false conclusion is from false principles, but the true from 
true principles, and the false and the true are different. 
Next, neither are the false (deduced) from the same (princi- 
ples) with themselves, for they are false and contrary to each 

oinnis ratiocinatio, alia ratio est : haec enim mente ipsk intuemur et quasi 
amplectimur. 

' Philoponus observes that Aristotle added this observation lest any 
discrepancy should appear to exist between what he has stated here and 
at chapter 18. Philop. Schol. 

B A 

Ex. 1 . Every stone is an animal 
C B 

Every man is a stone 
C A 

* . Every man is an animal. 

* i. e. the propositions of the prosyllogisms, if the former are to bt 
pr. ved by the laller. 
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Other, and cannot be simultaneoua, for instance, it is impossible 
that justice should be injustice or timidity, that man should 
be a horse or aa ox, or thai the equal should be greater or less. 
From these positions indeed (we may prove it) . [ ^ ,[^ 
thus,* since neither are there the same principles 'here m nnt 
of (ill the true (conclusions), for the principles of c^pi^/i^f^" 
many are different tn genus, and are nut suitublc, "'''<£>- 
aa units do not suit points, for the former have not position, 
but the latter have it. At least it is necessary to adapt 
(either) to media or from above or below, or to have some 
terms within but others without. 'f Nor can t The e»- 
there possibly be certmn common principles from [ 
which all things may be demonstrated : 
by cODunoD as to aflirm or to deny every thing, for '* 
the genera of beings are different, and some are present with 
quantities, but others with qualities alone, with which there 
is demonstration tlirough the common. Again, principles are 
not much fewer tlian conclusions, for the propositions are 
principles, but the propositions subsist when a term is eilher 
assumed or introduced, Moreover, conclusions are in6iiite, 
but terms finite ; besides, some principles are fi-om necessity, 
but others contingent. 

To those therefore who thus consider, it will be s. Reply to ob- 

iposaihle that there should be the same finite i^o''"in'°,'{Jl£j3 
dples when the conclusions are infinite, but iccnoiy. 

any one should reason in some other way, for instance, 
re the principles of geometry, but these 

reckoning,^ and these of medicine, what is this i xo^iauat. 
wnJitement other than that there are principles of ^^^TnJlai"' 
'the sciences ? § but to say that there are the same muBuSie. 
principles twcause they are the same with them- -SrincipFH Sr 
selves is ridiculous,|| lor thus all things become "" •**"■•' «*■ 
the same. litill neither is to demonstrate any i aeUate bi> 
thing from all things to investigate whether there fto'JJfil'Jir" 
■re the same principles of all, since tliis would be 

' That ia, if prinoiplea are to be Kucommodnted tu another science, we 
must mo airangs the terms as that the demuimtnitiaiia may be Jbrtned 
either in the lat figure, wherein tlie middle ifrm liuldB the middle pUce ; 
or in the 2nd figure, where il occupies Ibe lln>l [ilace, and ia nbove bolli 
the extremes; or iti tiie 3td tigure, nhere it huldn ttis la»t place utuinr 
each extreme. Itloreovei, some mast be Ibrmed in the first, but olhen 
IB Ihe setMmd or third ligure. 
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• t e. llathe. ^^^ siYij. For neither does this happen in evi* 
»»»»«»• dent disciplines,* nor is it possible in analysis,* 
since immediate propositions are principles, and another con- 
t So that be dusion arises, when an immediate proposition is 
asrames the assumed. j* If however any one should say that the 
many oMdu. ^^^ immediate propositions are the same princi- 
•ions. pies, there is one in each genus, but if it is nei- 
ther possible that any thing can be demonstrated as it ought 
to be from all (principles), nor that they should be so different, 
as that there should be different ones of each science, it re- 
mains that the principles of all are the same in 

ipSfei^*' ^ genu8,t but that from different principles differ- 
ent sciences (are demonstrated). Now this is 

• cbk 7. evidently impossible, for it has been shown § that 
(ipxaiuwo!* the principles are different in genus of those 
»J**-'if *" *°* things which are generically different, for princi- 
ples are two-fold, viz. from which and about which^ 

those indeed from which are common,^ but those about which 
are peculiar, for instance, number and magnitude. 

I Vid. Ethics, Chap. XXXIII. — Upon the Difference hettoeen Science 
l-AkVi"" andOpinion.l 

1. Science is The objcct of Scientific knowledge and science 
suteuta ' *° (itself) differs from the object of opinion, and from 
through thuigt opinion, because science is universal, and subsists 

necessary: in- Jf u *u- j t. x • 

teiiecttheprin- through thmgs ueccssary, and what is necessary 
cipieof science, cannot Subsist otherwise than it does: some 
things however are true, and subsist, yet may possibly subsist 
otherwise. It is evident then that science is not conversant 
with these, (for else things which are capable of subsisting other- 
f See Ethics, b. ^'?^' covld not possibly subsist otherwise). Yet 
Ti. ch. 2 and 3, neither is intellect^ con versant with such, (for I call 
BKedlu"' intellect the principle of science,^) nor indemon- 

• ^oXn^ir. strable science, and this is the notion * of an imme- 

* If any one were to analyze the different sciences into their principles, 
he would not be able to analyze them into the same, but into different 
principles. 

^ As axioms, see ch. 10 ; also table of the principles of science. Cf. 
Sanderson's Logic, b. iii. ch. 11 ; Mill's Logic, vol. i. p. 197; Metap. t. 
and vi. . ' ' '^ 

• Because of our cognizance of axioms by it 
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idiAte proposition, But intellect, science, and opi- a» Muiei'i 
,sion, and what is asserted tLrough these, are true, Jj'^J'' ''' *' 
wherefore it remains tiiat opinion is conversant 
with the true or false, which yet may have a various subsist- 
ence, hut this is the notion of nn immediate and not neces- 
sary proposition. This also agrees with what _ _ . , 
appears, for both opinion is unstable, and its nn- I'aceni with 
tore is of this kind,' besides, no one thinks tha,t Jg^"""^"™* 
he opines, bat that he knows, when he thinks it 
impossible for a thing to subsist otherwise than it does, but 
when he thinks that it is indeed thus, yet that nothing hinders * 
it being otherwise, then he thinks that he opines j • so wtitt. 
opinion as it were being converaant with a thing J"5"iiuiJ/'''" 
of this kind, but science with what is necessary, ■-i.nt. 

How then is it possiblef to opine and know i Taylor and 
'•Idas same thing, and why will opinion not be sci- fj^^nnoJ^ 
f%nce, if a person admits that every thing which cei,°"tt iinot 
lie knows he may opine ? for both he who knows ?f"uimciBek- 
and ha who opines will follow through media till S^'g"!"'' "' ^ 
theycome to things immediale, so that if the former u inquir^wfay 
knows, he also who opines knows. For as it {.""i^SiS™* 
is possible to opine Ikat a thing is, so likewise notiwKien«. 
why it is, and this is the medium. OrJ if he so ■• ihlSf/e'uy.' 
conceives things which cannot subsist otherwise, ^'''.'"'{^.^'i' 
as if be had the definitions through which the kcr nuiru the 
demonstrations ore framed, he will not opine, but 1"'™''°''- 
know ; but if that they are true, yet that these are not pre- 
sent wiih them essentially, and according to form, he will 
opine and not know truly both the that and the why, if in- 
deed he should opine through things immediate ; but if not 
' In fad, aa Aldrich obserrei, "ei (opiniani) nulla curnpelil curUludn 
aed in ipso, sui ralione includil fomiidinein opposUi -. sunt opinioni Wmen 
gndua quidam &d cerliiiidinem." For the most admirable Diample of 
■U the vacillation of opinion from sumiise to certainly, and of the desire 
far that full knowledge luid assurauce which afler all will cruah the heart, 
"the doom it dreads, yet dwells upon," Bee Shakspeaie's Othello, 
psBsiro, but especially act iii. scene 3 : 

■' 0th, By the world, 

I think mywife le honest ; and think she is not; 

I think that ihouart jusi; and think thou art not; 
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through the immediate, he will only. opine thai they are. 
Still opinion and science are not altogether conversant with 
the same thing, but as both the true and the false opinion are 
in a. manner about the same thing, thus also science and 
opinion are conversant with the same.^ For as some say that 
true and false opinion are of the same ; absurd consequences 

follow both in other respects, and also that he 
*jj5ch.*y '' ^* ^^^ opines falsely does not opine.* * Now since 

the same thing is stated in several ways, in one 
way there may be, and in another there cannot be (a true 
and false opinion of the same). For to opine truly that the 
diameter of a square is conmiensurate with its side, is ab- 
surd, but because the diameter about which there are (con- 
trary) opinions is the same thing, thus also they are of the 
same thing, but the essence of each according to the definition 
is not the same.' In like manner abo knowledge and opinion 
are conversant with the same thing, for the former is so con- 
versant with animal as that it is impossible animal should not 
exist, but the latter so as that it may possibly not exist, as if 
the one should be conversant with that which is man essen- 
tially, but the other with man indeed, yet not with what is 
t But accident- man essentially ;'\ for it is the same thing, that is, 
^^^y* man, but not the same as to the manner. 

4. We cannot. From these then it is clearly impossible to opine 
at one and the ^^d know the Same thing at the same time, for 
know, and otherwise at one and the same time a man might 
opine. h^ve A notion that the same thing could and could 

not 8ub«Ut olhf^rwijio, which is impossible. In different (men) 
indeed each (of those) may be possible about the same thing, 

• Solonco is however distinguished from opinion, by the certainty of ito 
•ubd^ct: error also consists with certainty of the subject, but opinion 
cannot consist with it. Vide Mansel's note, p. 102 ; Sanderson's defini- 

l??i*'/T • ^"^^* ^^^^^' ^' ^' The whole subject is well discussed by 
Hi I (Logic, p. 275, et seq.), and upon the distinction of the dialectic 
and demonstrative syllogism, as enuuciative of opinion and science, the 
reader will find some valuable remarks in Mansel, and Crakanthorpe's 
Logic. Cf. Top. i. 1. ^ 

« He here glances at the opinion entertained by Protagoras and the 
sophists, who asserted that truth and falsehood were only in opinion, and 
that If every opinion is true, false opinion is not opinion, 
f k u™ ^^^^^ ^^^^^ considered in two ways, there are two essence! 
ot the thing, and the diameter is assumed in true opinion in one way, and 
in false opinion in another. Taylor. 
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as we have aaid,* but in the sanie (man) it is im- , „,jj, ^[^^j^ 
poa^ble even thus, since he would liave a notion in yt'b. ■■ opi- 
at the same lime, for instance, that man is essen- " ' "?■ ■ ■ 
tiftllj animal, (for this it is to be impossible not to be an 
animal,) and is not essentiully an animal, for this it is to be 
possible not to be an animal. 

Kor the rest, how it is necessary to distinguish between dis- 
ss and intellect, and science and art, and prudence and 
loni, belongs rather partly to the physical, and portly to 
ethical theory,' 
A( 
o 



Chap, XXXIT.~0/ Saffocity.i 



^^(iGACiTr is a certain happy extempore conjee- , npdmHon 
^^Tdre of the middle term, as if a man perceiving ofingacUj. 
tfial the moon always has that part lustrous which i^°J^^ ^'i^ 
is towards the sun, should straightway understand '"* "'"* ■ ■"■ 
why this occurs, viz. because it is illuminated by 
the sun, or seeing a man talking to a rich person, should know 
that it is in order to borrow money of him, or that persona 
are friends, because they are enemies of the same 
man ; for he who perceives the extremes^ knows l^^^l' """'^^'- 
all the middle causes. Let to be lustrous in the 
part toward the sun be A, to he illuminated by the sun B, 
the moon C. Wherefore B to he illuminated by the sun ia 
^«reaent vrith the moon C, but A to he lustrous in the part 
^■bu'iied towards that by which it is illuminated is present 
^^Kith B, hence also A is present with C through ^^ 

^^ ' Ct. Biese, vol. i. p. 89, 327; HamUlon'a Heid, p. 768. Aidvoia ia 
Ihu [irogresB of the intuitive inlellccl (yavc) in inveatigating tnilh, nnd ia 
petlmpH best rendered here " diacourse," lliough the latter applies bath ta 

_ il and to Xoytir/iOE. Upon these lenna, ef. Miineel's note, pp. 4 — 6, and 
ttpoa the powers □[ eaergies themselves, see Ethics, b. vi., Bohn's edition. 
*~ id De AniBt^. 

B A 

I Ex. 1. Whateier is illnDiioaled by the suit shines in [lie port towudi 

C B 

The moon ia illuminated by the sun 
C A 

-. T^ iDDun shines in the pari towards tbe MU. 
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Gkaf. L — 7%a: dkr mdfedg tf SdemJUfie LwesUffation are /our, 

Tbz 9Bb§ects of inTeatigation are equal in num- 
ber u> the thii^ which we scientificallj know ; 
Tur f ^^^ ^"^ inrestigate four things ; iheU a thing is, 
mnizht^^a^ wky h IS, if it IS, wAoi it is. For when we in- 
A amiF » f, qooj^ whether it is this, ot that, having reference 
to a number (as whether the sun is eclipsed or not) 
we iDTesigaie the tkatj and a sign of this is that 
wltEift WY bare found that it is eclipsed we desist from our in- 
quiries and if we knew from the first that it is eclipsed, we 
do not inquire whether it is sa But when we know the 
tkai, we inf estigate the idljf, for instance, when we know that 
•Le £rccobc there is an eclipse, and there is an earthquake, 
•V ancBtaoo we inquire whj there is an edipse, and an earth- 
^Smp^m^' quake. These things indeed we investigate thus,* 
Jj^j™« <»« but some after another manner,f for instance, if 
: Bekker and there is. Or is not, a centaur or a God. I say if 
here f ^lor there is or is not, simply,* and not if it is white 
and Buhie add or uot. When howcver we know thai a thing 
tentraM of the is, we inquire what it is, for instance, what Go{ 
next chapter. ^^ what man is. J 

Chap. II. — That all InvesttgaHon has reference to the Discovery of 

the Middle Term. 

1. The fonner Thb things then which we investigate, and which 
t?onV"may^e leaving discovered we know, are such and so 
fwiuwu to two, many, but when we inquire the that or if a thing 

' Vido Trendelen. Elem. Log. p. 74. By simply, he means an inves- 
tigation into the mere exbtence of the thing, but when an inquiry as to the 
t6 on is made, then it becomes a question of the quality. Upon the ar- 
gument of this whole book, see Kuhn's work, Hal. 1844 ; we may remark 
that the question or rb lyroufievov here, has a more extensive application 
than what Aldrich assigns to it, since two of the questiones scibiles, " aa 
sit," and ** quid scit," cannot in all cases be determined syllogistically. 
Cf. ch. 3, of this book. See also ManseFs Appendix, note B. 
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^pB simplf, then we inquire whether there is a conccming Uis 
Bmedium of it or not, but when knowing, either SSmc'V/'dm! 
P*ia< it 13, or t^it is, either in part or simply,' we ""i -tii n "•' 
again investigate rehr/ it is, or wAal it is, then we inquire 
what the middle is. But I mean by the that if it is in a 
part and simply, in a part indeed (as) is the moon eclipsed, or 
increased ? for in such things we inquire if a thing is or is 
Dot ; but simply (as) if there ia a moon or not, or if night is 
or not." In all these inquiries it occurs that we . ^ qumMoii of 
investigate either if there is a middle or what the *e whole, noi 
middle is, for the cause is the middle, and this is i. Thr^mM("ie 
investigated ia all things. Is there then an '^^^^cmno'J' 
eclipse ? is there a certain cause or not ? after this, uuie nh; ihe 
when we know that there is, we inquire what SKofiw'' 
this is. For the cause of a thing not being this or m^nm. 
that, but eimply substance, or not simply, but something of 
those which subsist per se, or accidentally, is the middle. I 
mean by what is simply (substance) the subject, as the moon, or 
the earth, or the sua, or a triangle, but by a certain thing, (as) 
bh eclipse, equality, iDe<|uality f if it is in the 
middle or not-J For in all these it is evident that M,r^g'^ef'» 
what a thing is and te% it is are the same ; what '^ianKie, 
is an eclipse ? a privation of light from the moon the ^Ih, u in 
tlkfough the interposition of the earth. If'hy is j^j"^'"'"' 
there an eclipse, or u>Ag is the moon eclipsed ? 
bBcause its light fails through the interposition of the earth.' 
WAa< is symphony ? a ratio of numbers in sharp and flat. 
Jf% does the sharp accord with the flat ? because the sharp 
and flat have the ratio of numbers. Do then the sharp and 
flat accord? is there then a ratio of tliem in numbers? as- 
guming that there is, what then is the ratio ? 
That the inquiry is of the middle those things 
^■prove whose middle falls within the cognizance of J;,^tiE«c ib« 
' tiie senses, since we inquire when we have not a mMia, it tiw 
sensible perception, as of an eclipse, whether it is and"fts dale. 
or not. But if we were above the moon we should '^ ?}'''" '^ 
not inquire neither if, nor why, but it would be our ttnta. 
immediately evident, as from sensible perception i^ij°_*|3'|*j 
we should also obtain knowledge of the universal ; 
' In put tAntitiB, or sitnpiy t/'it ia. 
I * Upon the redui^lion of ihis demonalTalion to ayllogiatic form, lee 
^■ijtquinu Opuec. 3S, anil Ciakanlhurpe Log. lib. iv. ca^. 4. 
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for sense (vould show us) that the earth is now opposed, 

for it would be evident that there is now an 

Hb^L *'***'*' eclipse, and from this there would arise the uni- 

versaL** 

As therefore we say, the knowledge of the what is the same 

as the knowledge of the trAy, and this is either simply, and not 

somewhat of things inherent, for it is of things inherent^ as 

that there are two right angles or that it is greater or less. 



Chap. IIL — Upon the Difference between Demonstration and 

Definition, 

That all investigations then are an inquiry of the middle is 
evident, but let us show how tvhat a thing is, is demon- 
strated, and what is the method of training up a thing to its 
t ava - h. principles,* f also what a definition is, and of what 
e. avaXixrcMf subjects doubtiug first about these. But let the 
^***** commencement of the future (doubts) be that 

which is most appropriate to the following discussion, since 
^ perhaps a man might doubt whether it is possible 

know by defi- to know the Same thing, and according to the 
subjSsfca^bic Same by definition and demonstration, or whether 
ofdemonstrap it is impossible? For definition seems to be of 
what a thing is, but every thing (which signifies) 
what a thing is, is universal and affirmative, but some syllo- 
gisms are negative, others not universal ; for instance, all those 
in the second figure are negative, but those in the third not 
universal. Next, neither is there definition of all affirmatives 
in the first figure, as that every triangle has angles equal to 
two right angles; the reason of this is, because to know 

* By sensible perception that of the universal is produced. 

' That is, how definition is reduced to demonstration, for every de- 
finition is either the principle or the conclusion of demonstration, or it 
alone differs from demonstration in the position of terms, as was shown 
in ch. 8, of the preceding book. Taylor. Upon the subject of this 
chapter, and the subsequent ones, the reader is referred to the truly 
valuable remarks in Mansel's Appendix, note B., which want of room 
prevents my fully quoting, and justice to the excellent treatment the 
author has shown of his subject, forbids me to abridge. In many cases 
I have been compelled to give only references, where otherwise I would 
have entered into greater detail. The student will do well also to con- 
sult Rassow, Aristot. de notionis def. doctr., and Crakanthorpe's Logia 
CL also Top. 1. 5 and 6, 4 Aaid 14; Metap. vi. 11 ; De Animft, i. !• 
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RcientiScalij that which is demonstrable, is to possess de- 
monstration, BO that if there is demonstralion in regard lo 
things of this kind, there can evidently not he also defitiitioD 
of them, for a person might know bj definition without de- 
monstration, since nothing prevents the possession of it at one 
and the same time. A sufficient evidence of this is also 
derived from induction, for we Lave never known by de- 
finition, any of those which are inherent per se nor which are 
accidents ; besides, if definition be a certain indication of sub- 
stance, it is evident that such things are not substances. 

Clearly then, there Is not definition of every 
thing of which there is also demonstration, but rao^Mrau'ontii 
what, is there then demonstration of every thing ihoisKhidum 
of wiiich there is definition or not ? there is one flmtuin. " 
reason and the same also of this.* For of one ^^j;'""' 
thing, so far as it is one, there is one science, so 
that if to know that which is demonstrable be to possess 
demonstration, an impossibility wonld happen, for he who 
possesses definilion would know scientilically without de- 
monstration. Besides, the principles of demonstration are 
definitious, of which it has been shown before, there will not 
be demonstrations,'!' since either principles will be 
demonstrable, andprinciplesof principles, and this Jh^rmd^t 
would proceed lo infinity, or the first (principles) 
will be indemonstrable definitions. 

Yet if there are not of everj thing and the 3. in tmi, ns- 
^Bame, may there not be definition and demonstra- '('SL'^iu''''* 
wtion of a certain thing and the same ? or is it im- uiiriii" d°" 
p^KWsible? sincethereianot demonstration of what "™"i"'»»- 
tiiere is definition. For definition is of what a thing is, 
and of auhslance, but ail demonstrations appear to suppose 
and assume what a thing is, as mathematics, what is unity 
and what an odd number, and the rest in like manner. More- 
over every demonstration shows something of somewhat, as 
that it is, or that it is not, hut in definition one thing is not 
predicated of another, as neither animal of biped, , onepanof* 
nor this of animal, nor figure of superficies, for su- iieiintuonui 
perficies is not figure, nor figure superficies. Again, S" Inoihl"'"' 
it is one thing 10 show what a thing is, but an- ™|j"^"j' 
other to show that it is, definition then shows what wtimky on 
, but demonstration that this thing, either "D'*"'"'*" 
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is or is not of this. Of a different thing indeed there is a dif- 
ferent demonstration, unless it should be as a certain part of the 
whole. I saj this because the isosceles has been shown (to have 
angles equal) to two right, if every triangle has been shown (to 

• TheiMKeics ^^® them), for that is a part, but this a whole :* 
beinf « •p««^ these however, that a thing is, and what it is, do 
to ^t^ a ^ iiot thus subsist in reference to each other, since 
to a wImW. the one is not a part of the other. 

Evidently then there is neither entirely demon- 
^5^5**^*^°^ stration of what there is definition, nor entirely de- 
finition of what there is demonstration ; hence in 
t Definition short it is impossible to have both f of the same 
;jijjj^"- thing, so that it is also evident that definition and 
The thin demonstration will neither be the same, nor the 
defined and de- One Contained in the other, otherwise their sub- 
monctiated. jects* would subsist similarly.} 

Chap. IY. — That the Definition of a thing cannot be demonstrated, 

1. In order to ^^'^ *^®^ ^^ ^^^ these things be matters of doubt^ 
c^tbyasyi- but as to fvhat a thing is whether is there, or ia 
thinfris^the * there not, a syllogism and a demonstration of it, as 
Si**ht\o**T- *^® present discussion supposed ? for a syllogism 
press the defi- shows something in respect of somewhat through 
nition. ^ medium, but the (definition) what a thing is, 

ia both peculiar and is predicated in respect of what it is. 
The nat Now it is uecessary that these should reciprocate : |i 
of the thing for if A is the property of C, it is evidently also 

wMch uk the ^^** ^^ ^> *°^ ^^^ ^^ ^» ^ *^^* *^ § reciprocate 
nature. with each other. Nevertheless, if A is present 

with every B in respect of what it is, and uni- 
versally B is predicated of every C in respect of what it is, it 
is also necessary that A should be predicated of C in the ques- 
tion what it is. Still if some one should assume without this 
reduplication,^ it will not be necessary that A should be predi- 
cated of C in the question what a thing is, though A should 
f In themiOor. ^ precQcated of B T in the same question, but not 

• In the minor, of thoso of which B is predicated in this question.* 
t A and B. j^^^ ^^^ these f wiU signify what a thing (C) is, 

* rd diro Ktifuva^ h. e. finis ad quern tendit utraque vel id quod utnqiif 
oonficere rult Waits. 

* That is, simply aayinf^ that A is attributed to B, and B to C« 
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wherefore B will also be the deflniUoa of C, hence if both 
signify what a thing is, and what the very nature of it is, 
there will be the very nature of a thing prior in the mii]<lle 
tenn. Univeraally ulso, if it ib possible Ui show what man 
is, let C be man, but A what he is, whether biped animal, 
or tJij thing else ; io order then that a conclusion should be 
drawn, A must necessarily be predicated of every B, and of 
this there will be another middle definition, ao ihat this also 
will be & definition of a man, wherefore a person nssuTUta 
■what he ought to show, for B also is the deJiniliou of 
a man. 

We must however consider it in two proposi- i. a iHofoid 
tioQS, and in first and immediate {principles), for considtraiinn. 
what is slated becomes thus especially evident : they (here- 
fore who show what Che aoiri is, or what man or any thing 
else is, by conversion, beg the question,' as if a man should 
assume the soul to be that which is the cause to itself of 
life," and that this is number moving itself, "f he 
moat necessarily so assume as a postulate that the t n^e^'ajur, 
soul is number moving itself, as that it is the h''-^^*!''^6' 
same tiling. For it does not follow if A ia con- ' ' 

sequent to B, and this to C, that A will therefore be ihe 
^Snition of the essence of C, but it will be only possible to 
eay that this is true, nor if A is that wliieh b predicated 
essentially of every B. For the very nature of animal ia 
predicated of the very nature of man, since it ia true that 
■whatever esists as man, exists as animal, (just as every man 
is animal,) yet not so, as for both to he one thing.J [ b^jum one 
If then a person does not assume this, he will not '» gengi, iho 

' Id the miiiDr in fact the terms sa reeiprocBte as to terome iiicntinil, 
and the UBiy oaturE of a tiling, and that of which it ia the very nature, are 
the name. The whole Brgumcnt goes to show that no definition, as such. 
c*n be prored, hut the eodsavour necessarily results in a petitio principii, 
and the reBson is simulj because a dctlnilion can he predicated essenliallr 
(Ifry rl Inn) of nothing but that, of which it is (he definition ; and sin^- 
to prole a conclusion coaceming the essence, the premises must be of llio 
■ame chantcter, the a«sumed middle must be identical with the minor, 
and the major premise with the oonclusion. The argnment id usud 
against Xenocrates. Cf.Scbolia,p,242, b.35, Trendelenburg, de An. p. 
373. Kuhn, de Notionis Definitionc, p. 11. Mnnsel's Logic, Appendia 
B, In some passages (Metap. ri. b, b; vi. i, 12] Aristotle declares liub- 
■tancea atune capable of definition, but in a wider sense, as used throughout 
the Post. Anal., the remsik is applicable both to substances and altributea. 
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>$ conclude that A is the very nature and sub- 
s. He who ' stance of C, but if he thus assume it, he will 
SStbVby a^* assume prior to the conclusion that B is the de- 
syiiogism begs finition of the essence of C. Therefore there has 
the question, y^^j^ ^q demonstration, for he has made a " peti- 

tio principii.** 

wChap. V, — That there i$ no Ckmcltmon hy Divisions proved. 

7 

1. That the NEVERTHELESS, neither does the method througl 
method by di- divisions infer a conclusion, as we observed in the 

Twion 18 in- i • i. ^ /» * • '^ • 

conclusive. analjsis about figures,* smce it is never necessary 
•^ An. Prior, i. ^y^iX whon thcsc things exist,t that J should exist, 
t The members as neither does he demonstrate who forms an in- 
: The*defini- ductiou. For the conclusion ought not to inquire 
proiid ^ ^^^ *^ e.^slt from being granted, but it necessarily 
§ The admitted is, when they§ exist, although the respondent 
premises. ^^g ^^^ acknowledge it. Is man (for instance) 

animal or inanimate,^ if he has assumed him to be an animal, 
it has ncA been syllogistically concluded. Again, every ani- 
mal is either pedestrian or aquatic, he assumes it pedestrian, 
and that man is that whole animal pedestrian, is not neces- 
sary from what is said, but he assumes also this. It signifies 
nothing however, whether he does this in respect of many 

2. The same things or fcw, siucc it is the same thing ; to those 
reasoning good therefore who thus proceed, and in what is capa- 

in long or short ii/»ii«j» i» .i. • « 

definition. ble of syllogistic conclusiou, this use 18 unsyllo- 
I Pedestrian, gistic. For what prevents the whole of this|| 

being true of man, yet without enunciating what 
a thing is, or the very nature of it ? Again, what prevents 
something being added to, or taken away from, or exceeding 
the essence ? ^ 

Negligence then happens about these things, 
plied for^dtvi- but wc may avoid it by assuming all things (iw 
tionf^ ^^^^' granted) in respect of what a thing is, and the 

first being made a postulate by arranging the order 

' This is an interrogation of one, investigating a definition by division. 

' That is, that something may be superfluous or defective in the defini- 
tion. Cf. rules for definition in the common Logics ; also Paseow, Arist 
de Notionis Defin. Doct, Crakanthorpe, and Sanderson, and especiallv 
Boethius de Divisione. 



IdiTt^ou, ODntting nothing. Thia however is requisite, fur it 
necessary that there should be an individual, ^ jj, i-oniiani 
t neverthelesB there is not a syllogiBm, but if so dJvraiun, whsn 
u indicates after another manner. And thia is not jlitioD''ik'KV 
at all absurd, since neither perhaps doea he who '*''"' ?j';^' 
makes an induction demonstrate, though at the ti.c jh iht in- 
same time he renders something manifest, but he ''""'''»'■ 
who selects definition from division does not state a syllo' 
giam.i For as in conctusiona without media, if a mim state 
that &oia such things being granted, thia particular thing 
necessarily exists, it is possible to inquire why, thus also is it 
in definitions by division. What is man ? A mortal aninia), 
pedestrian, biped, without wings. Why ? according to each 
addition,' for he will state and show by division as he thinks 
that every one is either mortal or immortnL The whole 
U^wever of such a sentence is not definition," ■ For tha rien- 
■nvherefore though it should be demonstrated by "pl5™pd",o''n,'" 
~ ' ' , yet the definition does not become a ii,ie.Binott«i 

pllOgiSm.^ animal. 

. VI.— Case of 0.10 Proposilion defining the Defiiutfm itself. 

ps it however possible to demonstrate what a i. nisprovfn 

■ ■ _, 'a according to substance, but from hypo- flJ,"on"miion° 

I thesis assuming that the very nature of a thing cfthedeen!- 

] the question what it ia, is something of its uncpra^ouVn 

' Oi \i-(ti 6 JcXtyuv. A paronoEnosin ; a dedniiion is said to be 
■elected from diriaion, because not all the membera of iha division are 
aaiumed in the detitiition. but always from two opposite membecB, the 
one i$ Msuiaed and the other relinquiiJied. Taylor. 

' That is, we may questioa tach part of the definition, which is added 
fuccessircly, e. g. why is mini snimFd i why moital F etc. trap' Jciiarqv 

* Syllogism here, as in other places coctinuaUy, means the conclusion. 
■nd, as Waiti leraarits, Aristotle would more accurately have wrilleu 
iiiX' i nvWnytafiiQ olix dfHifffioc yivirai. Division was a favourite melhcd 
with Plato, for the demunstratiou of defiuilicns, but Arialolle consider! 
it only a weak kind of ByUogism ; in fact, thai its chief use is to test 
de&niliona when obtaiued. Andronicns Rhodiua wrote a separate triia- 
' ^le on diiisiDn, and amongst the later Peripatetics, the system was ap- 
■ parenUy held ir '■■->■'■•■-"'■"-'''■- re rc^ t„„ ■ " " ■-.' - ■«- 
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defines the de- peculiar principles, and that these alone ' indicate 
finition itself, j^ guhstance, and that the whole ^ is its peculiar* 
ity ? for this is its essence. Or again, has a person assumed 
the very nature of a thing in this also ? for we must neces* 
sarilj demonstrate through a middle term.^ Moreover, as in 
a syllogism, we do not assume what is to have been syllo* 
gistically concluded, (for the proposition is either a whole op 
a part, from which the syllogism consists,) thus neither ought 
the very nature of a thing to be in a syllogism, but this 
should be separate from the things which are ^id down, and 
in reply to him who questions whether this has been syllo- 
gistically concluded or not, we must answer that it is, for this 
was the syllogism.^ And to him who asserts that the very 
nature of the thing was not concluded, we must reply that 
it was, for the very nature of the thing was laid down by us, 
so that it is necessary that without the definition of syllogism, 
or of the definition itself, something should be syllogistically 
inferred. 

2. Nor by any Also, if a pcrsou should demonstrate from hy- 

other hypothe- pothcsis, for iustaucc,' if to be divisible is the 

ica sy og sm. ggggjj^jg ^f gyj| . ^J^^ ^f ^ contrary, the essence is 

contrary of as many things as possess a contrary ; but good 
is contrary to evil, and the indivisible to the divisible, then 
the essence of good is to be indivisible. For here he proves 
assuming the very nature of a thing, and he assumes it in 
•Therefore order to demonstrate what is its very nature:* 
quesdon." Of. let howcver something be different, since in de- 

* The things assumed as constituting the definition. 

* The composite from many attributes. It may be observed that there 
are two ways of investigating definition ; one by division, and the other 
by induction ; the first took a wide genus, including the object to be de- 
fined, and contracted it by the addition of successive differentie, until we 
obtain a complex notion, co-extensive with that of which the definition 
is sought ; this was Plato's favourite method, though rejected by Speusip* 
pus. Vide Scholia, p. 179, b. xi. The other method was by induction, 
which consisted in examining the several individuals of which the term 
to be defined is predicable, and observing what they have in common ; the 
definition sought, being the one common notion which is thus obtamed* 
V^idc Mansel's Logic, Appendix p. ; Locke's Bssay, book ii, ch. 23. 

' The medium being the essence, the latter is thus assumed to demon* 
strate itself. 

* i. e. fi'om the definition of syllogism, it must be shown that the syllo> 
gism was rightly constructed, and the' conclosipn pro|>erly infeirred* 
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monstrations i.. Is assumed that this is predicated Piror. An. \i. 
of that, jet not that very thing, nor that of which "i^'",'!', 
there is the same definition," and which reciftro- known' aJ X' 
catea-t To both however thei'e is the same doubt f™")!^"'""' 
against lum who demonstrates by division, and prujicuUion can 
against the syllogism thus formed, why man will proved""?, as 
be an iwinial biped pedestrian,' but not an ani- prove m^ cun- 
mal and pedestrianjf for from the things assumed, i sl>'°ih« on« 
there is no necessity that there should be one ^"ei'treni 
predicate, but just as the same man may be both mpBe. 
a rousiciaa and a grammarian.^ iiib^n,'"h°TL" 

ff is can neither be hioica by Demon- 
~rb!,I)efinilim>. 

How then will he who defines show the essence ] ^^ innuiry 

of a tldng, or what it is? for neither as demon- in" fiic me. 

strating from things || which are granted will he ing i?efinii™, 

render it evident that when they exist, it is ne- ?''i""'"'J^ 

eessary that something elselT should be, for de- t Tho coneiu-' 

inoDstration is this, nor as forming an induction ''""'■ 

by singulars which are manifest, that every tiling thus subsists, 

from notliing • snbsisting otherwise ; since he does 

not show what a thing is, but that it is, or is not. ^diiiiu^'' 

What remaining method is there ? for he will not 

Indicate by sense nor by the finger. 

Moreover how will he show what it f is ? for it J^^ „ 

is necessary that he also who knows what man is, Bekker. Buhls 

or any thing else, should also know fAwf he is,'^} for ^al^^hM' 

no one knows with respect to non-being that it is, " nmn " (s. 

but what the definition or the name signifies, as chapio""' 
when I say " tragelaphos," it is impossible to 

' So that one thing is pioduced from these, according lo (be naLure at 
definition. Cf. on Inloriirelatiou. ch. 5. 

' Berore we can delarmine Ihe real definilian af any object (n iffri) 
we mnat of neceBiity Bscartain that it exists [Brifori). (Vide next chap, 
let.) Now tliB eiialence of atlribufes and that of aubataiiccfl bping de- 
lenn'med in two difierent n-ays, there is a corresponding variety in the 
Uara of definition, the raimer being defined by the came CHuae wliich 
Mrred na a middle term to prove Iheir existence, n mode of definilian 
described aa avWoytaiibi: rov t( ion. Trriuffti ttaf'tpuiv Trie a-noti'iXtvQ — 
ftmi catlies being recognised by Ariatotle (cf. An. Poat.b.ii.ch.llV, t™.*. 
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know what tragelaphos is. Moreover, if he should show what 
a thing is, and that it is, how will he show this in the same 
sentence ? for both definition and also demonstration manifest 
one certain thing, but what man is is one thing, and the es- 
sence of man is another. 

"We next say that it is necessary to show by 
not th^sui^* demonstration every thing, that it is, except it be 
stance to any substance, but to be, is not substance to any thing, 
^ *"^' for being is not the genus. There will then be 

tionof <<what'' demonstration that it is,* and this the sciences 
*' *'• now eifect. For what a triangle means, the geo- 

metrician assumes, but that it is, he demonstrates. What 
then will he who defines what it is, prove? that it is a 
+ Pecause it is triangle ? he then who knows what it is by 
not yet chosen definition, will uot know if it is,t but this is 

tobeatriangle. i^jp^ggible. 

4. Error of Evidently then those who define according to 

present modes. \)^q present methods of definition, do not demon- 
strate that a thing is, for although those lines be equal which 
are drawn from the middle, yet why is it the thing de- 

t i e a circle ^^^^ ^X *^^ ^^J ^^ ^^^ * circlc ?§ for we might 
§ Why is the Say that there is the same definition of brass. || For 
haJing*eq^ua"™ neither do definitions demonstrate that it is possi- 
lines from the ble for that to be which is asserted, nor that that 
circumference! thing is, of which they say there are definitions,' 
% if e^1)^fnter- ^^* ^^ ^® always possiblc to say why.1[ 
rogate, why is If then he who defines shows either what a 
this a circle. thing is or what the name signifies, except there 
is, by no means (an explanation) of what a thing 
is, definition will be a sentence signifying the same 
thing as a name, but this is absurd. ^ For in the first place 

the definition of substances is determined by the formal cause, in refer- 
ence to the essential constituents of the general notion, the possession of 
which entitles the individual to be reckoned under it. Aristotle makes 
summa genera, and individuals alone indefinite. Locke avers that simple 
ideas only cannot be defined. Cf. Metap. books vi. andx.; Locke's Essay, 
b. iii. 4, 7 ; Descarte's Princip. i. 10 ; Occam's Logic, Part I. 

* Definition does not teach that the proposed thing, the essence of 
which is investigated, exists in the nature of things, nor does it teach tha^ 
the thing is that, the essence of which the definition unfolds. Taylor. 

« Cf. Top. vi. 4 and 6, 14; Metap. vi. 11; Albert de Praed. Tract. L: 
Occam, Part I. ch. 26 \ Whately's Logic, and Aldrich upon nominal m 
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Chap. VUt.— Ofthe logical Syllogism of what a tking is 



there would be a definition of non-esaences and of non-cntiliea^ 
since it is possible even for non-entities to tiave a signilicaiion. 
Agun, all sentences will be definitions, for we might give a 
name to any sentence, 30 that we might all discuss in deliniiioua, 
and the Hiad would be ft definition. Besides, no science would 
demonstrate Ihnt this name signifies this thing, neither there- 
I fo re do definitions manifest this. 

^H^ PVom these things therefore it appears that j RjpBpi[ui^ 
^^■^ther definition nor syllogism are the same <>i>"- it<* 
^Hpiing, nor are syllogism and definition of the same c^'kuow '* 
^B^ing, moreover that definition neither demon- njj"^^/^.'j[g, 
I atratea nor shows any thing, and that we can Bnition not by 
know what a thing is neither by definition nor by '''""""»"«''. 
demonstration. 

^H( Moreover we must consider which of these , quj„io„, 
^^Kdnga is well, and which is not well asserted, also propounded im 
^^Miat definition is, and whether there is in a '""" '«<■»•"'■ 
^^■ertaio way or by no means a demonstration and definition of 
^^mhat a thing is. Now since it is the same thing as we have 
^^Baid to know what a thing is, and to know the cause where- 
fore " it is, and the reason of this is, that there is a 
certain cause,! wd this is either the same or I,;,',7crfh'». 
another, % and if it is another, it is either demon- ] 
BtraUe or indemonstrable ; if then it is another, and i 
is capable of demonstration,' it is necessary that j 
tlie cause should be a medium, and should be de- 
^jBonstrated in the first figure, for that which is ) i. 
^^bemonstrated is both universal and affirmative 
^^BTow one method will he that which has been now "?"°|^''J'V[''^ 
^^nivesti gated, viz. to demonstrate what a thing is the duur, 
V^hrough something else, for of those things which 

mU deflniUon. It will be found from Tarioua places cited, Ihst phytical 
deSnition vna rejected by Aristolle, and (hat nominal deSnition is one in 
which One existence of llie objects to which the definition is applicable is 
not proved ; in fact, it is qiioationable wliether the niime " nomiiml defini- 
tion" is sauclioned bj Aristotle (Cf. Trendelen. Elcin. 55, upon ch. 10 
of this book, and MbjibcI, Apjiendii B. 

' If bciug different from Ibe " what " a thing is, itcanbedemoDBtraled 
"w-hM" ■■ 
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J are predicated in respect of wbat a thing is, it ii 

Ecnpte. necessary that the raediuin should be what i 

lidht" ^^'"'''^ and a property in respect of properties, wliereforB 
1 e, K. ihe op- of two essentialuftturesof the same thing,* it v"' 
^iitoD of the ijemonBtrate the one.t but not the other. J 

That this method then is not demonstration, b 
iyii^m^'^o ''^^ shown before, but it is alt^ical syllf^ism at 
eo, quid lit." what a thing is, still let xm ahow in what method 
Jndi'iie'"Th»i" tliis is possible, discussing it again from the be- 
•™«^*' '' ginning. For as we investigflte loAy a thing is^ 
known. Tbe when we know that it is, but sometimes tbosa 
iime»'k"*wii. become evident at the same time^ but it it 
■ani rwBt- possible to know why it is, prior to knowing that 
" Bhii i ihTnE it is, it is clear that in like manner the very nature 
imd tn'ow™"' °^ ^ thing, or what it is, cannot be known, with- 
out knowing that it is, since it is impoeeible M 
1 vids lut know what a thing is, when ignorant if it is.§ 
t.''iK"'iii'o°drfl- Wo Bometimea indeed know if it ia, accidentally, 
""'"" ""'.'" knowing sometimes something belonging lo the 
on y nomin . ^jjjug i j,g t|,unjjpr we know, because it is a cer- 
tain sound of the clouds, and an eclipse, because it is a cit« 

' This passage ia doublful : it haa nevetlhelesa been used Tor Ihe ile< 
ciaian of Lbe qiiestiaii as lo whclher the class of deBnilions describeft u 
TijtToa ri lorii' atrolii^Hiis trvjiirfpaa^ia, 19 lobe regarded as DominHl, « 
as impeifDct lenl defiaiLion ; the queslion is of less impotlance as Atia* 
iDlle else\vhere coademns their use (De AnlmEL ii. 2, 2]. The instances Iw 
gives here may refer either to the one or lbe nlber description. Tba 
ailllioriliea itlio bold the first view of the subjcet are Averroes, Zabsrella 
and Si. II ilaire ; those who bold up their pens " on the conlrary,'' a: 
Greek cammentalors, Pacius, Rassow, and Kuhn. 



Ex. I. Thai lo which the earth ia opposed it ecUptedi 
B C 

The enrih ia opposed lo the moon, 
C A 

■ ■. The muon is eclipsed. 
B 
Mm. 2. What does uot i)roduce a shadow when nothing interreiw* it 

C ' B 

The moon does not prudinv a shadow, Ac 
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tain privation of light, and a man, because it is a certnln 
animal, and soul, because it moves itself. As regards then 
whatever we know accidentally l/tal they are, it is by no means 
necessary that we should possess any thing by which to know 
what they are, for neither do we (really) know that ihey are, 
and to inquire what a thing is, when we do not know that il 
to inquire about nothing. In those things however ol 
which we know aomething, it is easy (to inquire) what they 
fate i hence as we know that a thing is, bo also are we disposed 
to know what it is, now of those things, of whose essential 
nature we know something, let this be first an example, an 
eclipse A, the moon C, the opposition of the earth , ^^^^ i^,, , 
B." To inquire then whether there is an eclipse ^ ' ' 

not, is to inquire whether B ia or not, but this does not 
Bt all differ from the inquiry if there is a reason of it, and if 
'.ffii*is, wesay that (AiK also is. Or we (inquire) of which con- 
Itndiction there is a reason, whether of possessing, or of not 
possessing, two right angles, but when we have discovered, 
we know at the same time, that it is, and w/iy it is, if it is 
inferred through media ;!■ but if it is not so in- +8oBeiiitei 
lerred, we know the that, hut not the why. Let ruhie. uiii 
C be tlie moon, A an eclipse, not to be nble to w»iiiVji*'iu«- 
produce a shadow when the moon is full and "'■■' 
nothing is seen interposed between us, B, if then B, that is, not 
to be able to produce a shadow when there is nothing be- 
tween us, be present with C, and A, to be eclipsed, present 
with this, that there is an eclipse, is indeed evident, hut why is 
not yet so, and thai there is an eclipse, we indeed know, but 
toAal il is we do not know. J Yet as it is clear , ^ ,„^ , ,, . 
that A is with C, (to inquire) why it is, is to in- " p ^ - 
vestigate what B is, whether it is the opposition (of the 
earth), or the turn of the moon, or the extinction of light, 
but this is the definition of the other extreme, as in those 
(examples) of A, since an eclipse is the interposition of the 
earth. What is thunder ? the extinction of fire in a cloud : 
why does it thunder ? because fire is extinguished in a 

B A 

■ Et- 3. Where there ia an cstinction of Ere there is lljunder. 
' C B 

In a. cloud thern ia cxlinciion of Hie. 
C A 

. In I clcud Iheie is thi:nileri 
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cloud. Let C be a cloud, A thunder, B the extinction of 
fire, hence B is present with C, that is, with the cloud, for 
fire is extinguished in it, but A, sound, is present 
♦ f '"Another ^**^ *^^s, and B is the definition of A, the first 
prior cauve of extreme ; * if there be again another medium of 
if!h?52tt!r° thisf it wiU be from the remaining definitions.* 
s Of what a ^® ^^® showu therefore thus, how what a 

thing is, there thing is, is assumcd, and becomes known, where- 
iJ^sm^nOTde-" ^ore there is neither syllogism nor demonstration 
monstration, of what a thing is, still it will become evident 
fested by both, through sjUogism, and through demonstration ; 
cf. ch. 3. j^jj^ hence without demonstration it is neither 

possible to know what a thing is, of which there is another 
cause, nor is there demonstration of it, as we have already 
observed in the doubts. 

Chap. IX. — Of certain Natures or Principles incapable of 

Demonstration, 

1. A two-fold Of some things indeed there is a certain other 
fhln^^s-the ca^6> ^"^ ^^ Others there is not, so that it is plain 
method used that some of them are immediate, and principles, 
in each. whose existence and what they are, we must sup- 

pose, or make manifest after another manner,^ which indeed 
the arithmetician does, for he both supposes what unity is, 
and that it is. Of those however which have a medium,' and of 
whose essence there is another cause, it is possible, as we have 
said, to produce a manifestation through demonstration, yet 
not by demonstrating what they are. 

* Sin autem etiam alius terminus medius inveniri potest per quern co- 
gatur propositio A B, is quoque una ex reliquis definitionibus notionis A 
non esse non poterit. Waitz. If what a thing is, may be proved by 
another whcU, this last may also be proved by another, so that there will 
be three causes of an eclipse, of which the 1st proves the 2nd, and the 
2nd the 3rd, and if all are joined there will be a perfect definition. Cf. 
ch. 10. 

' As by induction, or a demonstration of the " that,** He shows here 
that definitions are assumed prior to all demonstration, and are real, in- 
asmuch as the existence of the objects is assumed with them. The 
ground of the assumption will vary according to the nature of the o>\ject 
to be defined. Cf. Metap. x. 7. 

' A cause difiercnt from themselves* 
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. X. — Upon Dcfinilion and its kiniU, 



I 

I SmcE definition is said to be a senience (ex- 
planatory) of fvliat a thing ia, it is evident that .iihr' ".pSn» 
one definition will be of what a name signifies, or l^^"'""* "^ " 
Miother nominal sentence, as what a thing signi- 

1, whieli is so fnr as it is a triangle, which when we know 
\at it is, we inquire why it is.' Still it ia difficult thus to 
' ings, the existence of which we do not know, and 
e cause of this difllcultyhas been explained before, because 
^ther do we know whether it is or is not, except accidentally, 
6 sentence is indeed in two ways, the one by conjunction, 
B the Iliad, but the other from signifying one thing of one, 
ci dent ally. 
The above-named then is one definition of a j^ onhowiin 
definition, but the other definition is a sentence cumb. a iiis- 
showing why a thing ia, so that the former "''°'°" ™""- 
signifies, but does not demonstrate, but the lattei wiU evi- 
dently be, as it were, a demonstration of what a thing ia, dif- 
fering from demonstration in the position (of the terms). For 
there is a dilfereDce between saying, why does it thunder ? and 
what ia thunder ? for thus a person will answer, because fire 
is extinguished in the clouds ; but what is thunder ? the sound 
of fire extinguished in the clouds ; hence there is the same 
EJ^jentence spoken in another manner, and in the one way there 
^^fc a continued demonstration, but in the other there is a de- 
^^V ' Vide Aidrith, Hill's and Wlistely's Logics upon nominal nnd real 

P^DTBlio diyerm nominalis. Buhle.) Trendelenburg's. [Elementa. 55.) Ihe 
1 literal rendering, gives the idea list nominal as well as real defini- 
tions must be tentencea, but Mnnsel thinks the context seema lather to 
mean " a definition of the aignificalion oi a nnme, or of anothei seDteQCe 
baTtng; the force of a name; " yet on Ihe other hand fairly allows Ihnt in 
Qua way the word iripoc " ie superllnoua," and the exnniplc given " un- 
itilelligible." There is no douht thecefoie that by Xiyoi bvoiiorvfiK i% 
meant a sentence whose signiftcntioti, like that of a single noun, is onei 

■ descripticin which includes nil real definitiona, of which Ihe example ia 

■ spechncn. We subjoin Ilie places he refers to : Int. t. 3 ; Metap. vi. 4, 
■nd 12, and lii. 6; Alex. Scholia, p. 743, a. 31. In the Greek com- 
menlalors Xd/oc ifon- ia clearly used for nominal definiliona: see Philop. 
Sehol. p. 244, b, 31, also Mnnsel, Appendii B. p. 19. For Ihe differ- 

' I9C3 of the word \iyiii by Arislotle. as en*.jDciatiTe of deBnilion, cC 
1 upon this chapter . 
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house hiilt ? that furniture may be preserved ; the one is for 
the sake of health, but the other for the sake of preservation. 
Still there is no difference between why is it necessary to 
walk after supper, and for the sake of what is it necessary ? 
but let walking after supper be C, the food not to rise B, to 
be well A. Let then walking after supper be the cause why 
the food does not rise to the mouth of the stomach, and let 
this be healthy ; for B, that is, for the food not to rise, appears 
to be present with walking, C, and with this A, salubrious. 
What then is the cause that A, which is that for the sake of 
which (the final cause), is present with C ? B (is 
• ^' the cause), that is, the food not rising, this * how- 

t Example (2 ) ®^®^ ^^ *® ^* wcrc, the definition of it,f for A will 

§ The premises be thus explained.^ ]( Why is B present with C? 

TESmi^T) because to be thus affected is to be well : we must 

^ In final nevertheless change the sentences, § and thus the 

•'^Efficient Several points will be more clear. || The genera- 

x*?*?*: 1 *♦ . tions herei" indeed, and in causes respecting mo- 

t In the latter. u " ^ • & £* ^v. x -j. • 

J The cause, tion,* subsist vicc vcrsa, tor there J it is necessary 
jj ^iiff^^' tbat the middle J should be first generated, but 
^ The last in here§ C, which is the last,||*and that for the sake 
ncSture? of which is generated the last.^ 

Possibly indeed the same thing may be for the 

2< Xne same in ^i* i/* » ». o • • 

thing may sako of Something, and from necessity; for instance, 

sess twomSes ^^7 ^^^ ^^^* P*^^ through a lantern ? for ne- 
cessarily that which consists of smaller particles 
passes through larger pores, if light is produced by transit, also 
(it does so) on account of something, that we may not fall. If 
then it possibly may be, is it also possible to be generated ? 

* That is, the healthy will be explained to be that which does not suf- 
fer the food to rise. 

B A 

£z. 2. For the food not to rise in the stomach is healthy 
C B 

Walking after supper does not suffer the food to rise, etab 
C A 

• * . Walking after supper is healthy. 

A B 

Er. 3. That which is healthy causes the food not to rise 

C A 

Walking after supper is healthy 

C B 

• * • Walking afler supper causes the food not io 
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thing,* Btiolher tiiet wUioh from certain, thioga es- JJ^ mWiiii 
iating, this necessarily exists,! a third that which • ,o't. 6.e!~.. 
first moves 6oniething4 and a fourth on account of T^IJ'jp^"™"' 
which a thing (exists) ; ^ all these are demonstrated • I'i" luiEtUi 
through a medium. II For the one that this existing I'lrhe «nicicBt 
it is necessary that that should ho, is not from t"^:. ^ 
one proposition being assumed, but from two at n when mr gf 
the least, but Ihis is, when they have one medium ; JuXd'fur '» 
this one therefore being 8S3iimed,l[ there is neces- "Mi»o. (vMb 
sarily a conclusion, which is evidently thus : Why 5° liJe middle. 
^ip the angle a right one in a semicircle, or from 
^^he existence of what, is it right ? " l.et then A he J |afp,o^"f.' 
^^B^ght angle, B the half of two right angles, and 
^^Ke angle in the semicircle C. Hence B is the cause why A 
^^be right angle is inherent in C, i. e. in the angle of a seuti- 
circle ; for this angle is equal to A, but C is equal to B, for it 
ia the half of two right angles ; B then being the lialf of two 
right angles, A is inherent in C, and this was for 
the angle in a semicircle to be a right angle-f * ^"■"p''^ "■' 
Thisf however is the same as the explanation of l^J^ muciu- 
the essence of a thing,§ because definition signifies i BeoauH ■ 
this, but the cause of the essence of a thing has SgJSt u'ihb*. 
been shown to he the iniddlti.| Why was there a ''"^- 
Median war with the Athenians? What was the ' ' 
cause of waging war with the Athenians ? Because the latter 
with theEretrians attacked Sardis ! this was the first cause of the 
movement Let war then be A, first made the attack B, the 
Athenians C, B then ia present with C, i. e. to have first made 
the attack is present with the Athenians, but A is also witli B, 
for they make war with the aggressore, A then is present with 
B, i. e. to wage war is present with the aggressors, but this, B, 
ia present with the Athenians, for they were the aggressors. 
Wherefore the middle is the cause here, and that which first 
; but of tliose things, whose cause is for the sake of some- 
piing, as, why does he walk? that he may be well ■ why is a 
B A 

. Every angle whidi is Ihe half of two right aneles is a ngbl angle 
n B 

U the kalC of two right 

. Eve;y angle desctib«d b a semicircle ii a tight aofls. 
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house hiilt ? that furniture may be preserved ; the one is for 
the sake of health, but the other for the sake of preservation. 
Still there is no difference between why is it necessary to 
walk after supper, and for the sake of what is it necessary ? 
but let walking after supper be C, the food not to rise B, to 
be well A. Let then walking after supper be the cause why 
the food does not rise to the mouth of the stomach, and let 
this be healthy ; for B, that is, for the food not to rise, appears 
to be present with walking, C, and with this A, salubrious. 
What then is the cause that A, which is that for the sake of 
which (the final cause), is present with C ? B (is 
• ^' the cause), that is, the food not rising, this * how- 

: Example (2 ) ®^®^ ^® *® ^* wcrc, the definition of it,f for A will 

§ The premises be thus explained.^ ]( Why is B present with C? 

rE«miwT) because to be thus affected is to be well : we must 

^ In final nevertheless change the sentences, § and thus the 

•*E^*ient Several points will be more clear. || The genera- 

!*?«?»:- !-*♦-• tions here IT indeed, and in causes respecting mo- 

t In the latter. u " ^ • ^ i» ^\. x -j. • 

J The cause, tiou,* subsist vicc vcrsa, for there J it is necessary 
I T?e*lSrt?' that the middle J should be first generated, but 
jr The last in here§ C, which is the last,||.and that for the sake 
nature? of which is generated the last.^ 

Possibly indeed the same thing may be for the 

2. The same i « .m • ^ n •^/••i 

thing may Sake 01 Something, and from necessity ; for instance, 

SMS twoiSuses' ^^7 ^^^ ^^^* P*^® through a lantern ? for ne- 
cessarily that which consists of smaller particles 
passes through larger pores, if light is produced by transit, also 
(it does so) on account of something, that we may not fall. If 
then it possibly may be, is it also possible to be generated ? 

* That is, the healthy will be explained to be that which does not suf- 
fer the food to rise. 

B A 

Ex. 2. For the food not to rise in the stomach is healthy 
C B 

Walking after supper does not sufifer the food to rise, etab 
C A 

• * . Walking after supper is healthy. 

A B 

Er. 3* That which is healthy causes the food not to rise 

C A 

Walking after supper is healthy 

C B 

. • . Walking after supper causes the food not t« rk 
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aa iT it thunders, fire being extinguished, it is necessary thai 
it should crash and rumble, and, as the Pythagoreans say, for 
the sake of threatening, that those in Tartarus may be terri- 
fied. Now there are many things of this kind, , Npcp,,!,^ j, 
especially in tliose which we constituted and cod- "o-mJi m- 
sist from nature, for nature produces one thing Rhei. i*:i.' 
for the sake of something," and another ,from *[,bJ j^^^' 
necessity ; j" but neces^ty ia two-fold, one accord- form. 
ing to nature and impulse,^ another with violence, i(^»il^*"^ 
contrary to impulse ; thus a stone is borne from i i^cun. !■ '■ 
necessity both upward and downward, yet not puisc. 
from the same necesaity.§ In things however Jjf,™,"^' 
-which are from reason,|| some never subsist from turaiiy. bm 
chance, as a house, or a statue, nor from neces- p "niflcw"''' 
aity,' but for the sake of something, whilst others annei. 
are also from fortune, as health and safety.'l^ n cr Po«i«. 
SapeciaUy in those which are cajiabte of a various '''' '* 
subsistence, as when the generation of them is not from for- 
tune, BO that there is a good end, on account of which it 
takes place, and either by nature or by art: from fortune 
Jiowever nothing is produced for the sake of something. 



"hk cause of things which are, is the same also i. idemiij ot 
1 that of things which are generated, which """' 
jh&ve been generated, and which will be, for the middle is the 
Eftuse, except that being is the cause to be, what ia generated, 
Mo those which are generated, what has be«n, to those which 
Not Erani tLe neeeasily of matter; becBuee though thore nre wood, 
■tones, and cement, yet there is no necessity on Ihut accuuut that there 
■hoiild be a bouse. 

' " As health," which is either from the meJicinal ait, or from chance, 
e. g. -when PherieuB Joson was hesled by a dail thrown by an enemy, as 
Cicero relates in book iii., de NalurfL Deorum ; " and safety," which so 
happens to a ship when it ia prosecved, either on account of the art and 
skill of ttte pilot, or Ibrluitously. Taylor. Upon necessity, chance, and 
e principlea generally alluiled to at the close of this chapter, cf. Pby- 
^^, book it.; Metaph. books Iv. »; Rhel. i. 6 (Bohn's ed., wheri see 
Role) ; also i. JO, atiti Ethics i. 9. See also Montaigne's Essays, pp. oU 
' d 1(J5, Uaililt's ed. 
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have been, and what will be to those that will be. Thus why 
was there an eclipse ? because the earth was interposed, but 
an eclipse is generated, because an interposition of the earth 
is generated, but there wiU be, because the earth will be, and 
there is, because it is interposed. What is ice ? Let it be as- 
sumed to be congealed water ; let water be C, congealed A, 
the middle cause B, a perfect defect of heat ; B then is pre- 
, ,, , sent with C, but with this A, viz, to be conffealed,* 

• Example (1.) ,.. .' ., , V». xji«^ 

but ice t5 generated, when B u generated, it was 
so, when the latter was so, and it toUl be, when the latter 
wUl be. 

2. Causes and Hence that which is thus a cause, and that c€ 
simStan^s^^ which it is the cause, are generated at one and 
—an inquiry the Same time, when they are generated ; ar^ si- 
thing8*no?8? multaneously when they are ; and in like man- 
muitaneous. ner, in respect to the having been, and the will 
be, generated. In the case of things which are not simul- 
taneous, are there in a continued time, as it seems to us, dif- 
ferent causes of different things ? for instance, is another thing 
having been generated the cause of this thing having been 
generated, and another thing which will be, the cause that 
this will be, and of this being, something which was generated 

before ? the syllogism however is from what waa 
eluded the afterwards generated.f And the principle of these 
foundation wa« are thoso things which have been generated, 

laid from the i r xu • xi. ^ ^i-« 

house being wherefore the case is the same as to things 

s.^Theposte- which are generated. From the prior indeed 

riornotcoi- there is no (syllogism), as that this thing was 

prior. "*™ * afterwards generated, because that thing was 

th^founStSoiT gcJ^^rated,J it is the same also in regard to the 

was laid the future. For whether the time be indefinite or 

bSiit! ^^ definite, § it will not result that because that thing 

§ That is, the was trulv Said to have been venerated, this which 

interval be- . j.»»xi 'Ja-l i. xj 

tween tie IS posterior is truly said to have been generatedi 

B A 

Ex. 1, That, the heat of which fails, is congealed 
B C 

The heat fails of water 
C A 

• • Water is congealed. 
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Eiiice in the interral it will be fnlse to aay tliis,' ftinner mi am 
wlieo iilready nncilier thing* Ijas been produced, [j^^t S"""''*- 
The same rensoning «l30 huppena to what will be, ■ Ttefoundi- 
nor becnuse tfaRt'j' was produced, will Ihisf be, bs I'rheroimdB- 
the middle must be generated at the same time;' "™- . 
of things Ihat have been ibnt wliich lias been, t. Kriinsa ' 
of the future the future, of what are produced i™'u,^t^h°'" 
that which is produced, of things which are 5J^'|°f "'"'^ 
ihnt whicli is, but of whai waa generated, and of diunl. "** 
that which will be, the middle cannot possibly lie 
produced at one and the Bame time. Moreover neither can the 
interval § be indeiiBile, nor definite,* since it will . ]],,,„„„ n, 
be I'alre to assert it in the interval ;* but we must pu^i ami fu- 
consider what i3 eonnecled with it, so that ntter the '""■ 
having been generated, to be generated may exist In things.* 
Or is it evident that what is generated is not connected with 
what woe generated ? for the past does not cohere with what 
was generated, since they are terms and individiinls. As tlien 
neither points ore mutually connected, those things which 
have been produced ai'e not so, for both are indivisible ; nor 
for the same reason does that which is, cohere with that which 
has been generated, for that which is generated is divisible, 
but that which has been is indivisible. As a line then is to 
a point, so is that which is to that which was generated, for 
infinite things which have been, are inherent in 
that whicli is;{{ we must however enunciate these ^TsUiHiine. 
matlere more clearly in the universal discussions 
.bou motion.l ;.i..p.,.i». 

Concerning then the manner in which, when 5 imhecMei 
there is a successive generation, the middle cause uf pmi nnrt f"- 
BubsiatH, let bo much be assumed, for in these also p'J^l|"™r 
it is necessary that the middle and the first should f^J.""" '" 
be immediate, thus A was genei'ated because C 
waa so, but C was after, A befcu-e. The piinciplu indeed ta 

( ' As tlint lie houie was proditpcil. 

' Supply— wiih [hill of wliich il Iti tlie medium. Vide Viuitc on ihia 
Chnp., ml. ii. p. 4M ; and CI'. Au. Prior ii. !: 

' Supply — in wliiiJi we may juslly infer, (kit one will bo, betau** 

' Sint'e ihc future does not exial in tliat lime. 

* tto that Eliere may be ■ coniinual succeuive irvdnclkii). 
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C, because it is nearer to the now, which is the principle of 
time, but C was generated if D was, hence from D having 
been, it is necessary that A should have been. The cause how- 
ever is C, for from D having been, it is necessary that C 
flhould have been generated, but C having been, A must of 
necessity have been produced before. When however we 
thus assume the middle, will (the process) at any time stop 
at the immediate, or on account of the infinity will a medium 
always intervene ? for, as we have stated, what has been ge* 
nerated is not connected with what has been ; nevertheless we 
^ ^ «* . must commence at least from the immediate* and 

Mediate, Tay- from the first fiow,^ Likcwisc with regard to the 
ler^uhic, and « y^^ i^^»» fo^ if it is true to Say that D wiU be, 

it is necessary that, prior to this, it should be true 
to say that A will be, the cause however of this is C, for if D 
will be, prior to it C will be, but if C will be, prior to it A 
will be. Likewise also in these the division is infinite, for 
things which will be, are not mutually coherent, but an im- 
mediate principle must also be assumed in these. It is ^us 
in the case of works, if a house has been built^ stones must 
necessarily have been cut, and formed ; and why this ? because 
the foundation must of necessity have been laid, if the house 
was built, but if the foundation was laid, stones must neces- 
sarily have been prepared before. Again, if there shall be a 
house, in like manner thei*e will be stones prior to 4his, still 
the demonstration is in like manner through a medium, for 
the foundation will have a prior subsistence. 
6. Things ge- Notwithstanding, since we see in things which 
nerated in acir- are, that thei*e is a certain generation in a circle,"!' 
a similar de- ^^ this happcHS when the middle and the extremes fol- 
7^6* mutu- ^^^ ®^^^ other, for in these there is a reciprocation ; 
ally. this however was shown in the first treatise,^ viz. 

chfS'-^^'ai'so' t^at ^l»e conclusions are converted ;§ but the case 
^iTa ^"' ^* *' ^^ being in a circle is thus. In works it appears 
9 Changed into after this manner, when the earth has been moist- 
prem. ened, vapour is necessarily produced, from the 

production of this, there is a cloud, from this last, water, and 
from the presence of this, the earth is necessarily moistened, 
this however was the (cause) at first, so that it has come roimd 

* Compare Waits upon ^hif ^itnoe. 



■ it is 
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in a circle, for any one of these existing, another is, :ind il 
that is, another, and from this, the first. 

Thei-e ar« some things which are generated r. orthinm 

universally, (for always, and in every thing, they "n^JJ^Siy''* 

either thus subsist, or are genemted,) but others but ufuaiiy.ttit 

not always, but for the most part j tliuit not every ■hlTuio'tK nm- 

vigorous man has a beard, but this is generally (o"^'"^ii" 

^tbe case, now of such things it is necessary that »n tiue. Cf. 

nbe medium also should be for the most part ; for "'•""■ '"• "■ 

'b universally predicated of B, and this of C universally, 

it is necessary that A also should he predicated always, and 

of every C, (for the universal is that which is present with 

every individual and always,) but it was supposed to be for 

the most part, wherefore it is necessary that the medium also, 

^^Mt should be for the most part : hence of those which are for 

^■be most part, the principles are immediate, as many as thus 

^^■bsist for the most purt, or are generated. 

I VChap. XIII. — Upon the Method of inoeatiffatinif Definition. 

We have before shown how what a thing is, is attributed to 
deSnitions, and in what way there is or is not a demonstra- 
tion or definition of it, how therefore it is necessary to inves- 
tigate ' things which are predicated in respect to what a thing 
is, let us now discuss. 

Of those then, which are always present with i. DiHsionor 
each individual, some have a wider extension, yet "i>nB> auow 
are not beyond the genus.* I mean those have a ■ or the iuti- 
wider extension, as many as are present with ^"'' 
each individual universally, yet also with another thing, thus 
there is something which is present with every triad, and 
also with that which is not a triiid, as being is present with 
a triad, but also to that which is not number. Nevertheless 
the odd is present with every triad, and is of wider extension, 
for it is with 6vc, but it is not beyond the genus,! 
for the five is number, and nothing out of num- '■"i'^ "- 
ber is odd. Now such things we must take so far iBinmEmof^iic- 

' Ha iiscB lie lenr SijpiuKc ; see also Mansers note (Appendix B.) a 
I eipiesaions taTaamvaZiiy and {qriiv as Bpi>lied se 
WD methods of " hunting t'lr'' vxi "testing" the de&ot- 
in and Induction. 
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flnitkmthowto until SO many are first assumed, each of which* 
of which is^f is of wider extension,! but all of them together 
wider exten- ^^^ j^q^ ^f greater extent, for'it is necessary that 

Bion than, out ... tii « i i* i. i -rT 

mil together this should be the substance of a thing.' For ex- 
Sing to'i>e *de- ample, number, the odd is present with every triad, 
fined. the first in both ways, both as not being mea- 

ntciy. *" ^^^ sured by number and as not being composed of 
*hing*to be numbers.* Now therefore the triad is this, viz. 
defined. the first odd number, and the first in this way, for 

each of these is present, the one with all odd numbers, but 
the last also with the dual, yet all of them (together) with 
none (but the triad). Since however we have 
ch^!* ^*®®^* shown above, J that those things which are predi- 
cated in respect of what a thing is are necessary, 
but universals are necessary, but what are thus assumed of a 
triangle, or any other thing, are assumed in respect to what a 
thing is, thus from necessity the triad will be these things. That 
this however is its essence appears from this, since it is neces- 
sary, unless the very nature of a triad were not this, that this 
should be a certain genus, either denominated or anonymous. 
It will be therefore of wider extension than to be with a triad 
alone, for let the genus be supposed of that kind as to be more 
widely extended according to power, if then it is present with 
nothing else than individual triads, this will be the essence of 
the triad. Let this also be supposed, that an ultimate predi- 
cation like this of individuals is the essence of each thing, 
wherefore in like manner, when any thing is thus demon- 
strated, it will be the essence of that thing. 
3. Method of Nevertheless it is right when any one is con- 
dividing the versant with a certain whole,^ to divide the genus 
T'l^ichcan. into the individuals which are first in species,§ 

* ' As some discrepancy has been supposed to exist between this pas- 
sage and Metap. vi. 12, it may be well to observe that, although in the 
latter passage he seems to maintain that the last differentia must be co- 
extensive with the subject, he is there apparently speaking not of the 
specific difference per se^ but of the difference regarded as dividing the 
genus : this is in fact equivalent to saying, that the whole must be co- 
extensive, which no one would think of denying. Vide Mansel's Ap- 
pendix, note B. ; Boethius, Hill, and Whately upon logical definition and 
decision ; also Waitz*s remarks. 

' Because the triad is the first number, the monad being the principle 
o£ number, and the dua^ a medium between 1 and 3. 

' la investigating the definition of a subaltern speciet* 
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r instance, number into triad and dual, iben to rot b. nvMti 
bdelivour tbua to assume ihe definitions of (liese, '"'" '^'^'"■ 
■ of a stmight line, of a circle,' and of a rigbt angle ; afier- 
's assuming what tlie genus is,' for instance, whetber it 
I quantity or quality, he should investigate the peculiar pas* 
iu;rli common first (principles.)^ For .ofUieflnt 
Kose wlucb liiippen to the componiies from indi- >p»^iu. 
B^luals will be evident from the definitions,! be- ' ontieflnf 
~ lition and that which is simple' are 'P™^- 
B principles of all things, and accidents are essentially pre- 
pit wilii simple things alone, but with others according tc 
em. Tlie divisions indeed by diStrences* are ^ Dt(ftnnii«i 
lef ti) for our progression in this way, but how dirtiionuHrui 
deed they demonstrate we have shown before, J ISiimaTdS- 
%Ut they would thus be useful only for syllo- J''^-pj^,, 
gizing what a thing is, aud indeed they may np- eii,3i',u]dihi> 
pear to do nothing, but to assume every thing *"*■«''■*- 
iininediately,§ juBt as if any one assumed from i i. <■ "iUwui 
the beginning without division. It makes aorae ^'^■ 
dilTerence, however, whether what is predicated be so, prior or 
posterior,^ as fur instance, wliether we call animal, mild biped, 
or bi|)ed, animal mild, for if every thing consists 

two,) and one certain thing is animal mild, H^^j^J,'"* 
1 again from tiiis, nnd the difference, man or 
kny thing else which is one, consists, we must necessarily 
biakr- a postulate by di\'ision. Besides, thus only is it possible 
~ > leave out nothing in the definition, sinog when the first 
i is assumed, if a person takes a certain inferior division,' 
J thing will not iiiU into this ; for instance, nut every 
kniinal has entire or divided wings, but every animal which 
ringed, for this is the diiference of it,!' but the 1. '■ '■ "le Sivt 
it difierence of animal is that into which every -ilyiia. ' 

' A circle is first sTnon^t fifurea, 1i«»use it is ciicunuciibed by oni 

le, othw flsiirea by mfiiiy lines. 

' In what citegoiy Ihe thini; defined ia rontiiincd. 

* Principles mmmon m llic lirst and remahiintf lowest species, foi tilt 
^ncivles ol Ilic Enbniiem are Ilioiie of the iulinia epecies, 

* The defin. of the first simple species. ' Specific diflerenecB. 

* 'I'lierefore diviaiun is iiisefnl Tor the i.m.ngeineDC of tilings properly 
lard lo priority, cic. Cf. Wain. 
o which lliero it not Uie peculiuiiy of eenui, but of some lowai 
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TWon is to be 
Msumed. 
t The first di- 
▼Won of bird. 



tlon. 

5. It it not Tt- 
qniaite that he 
who defines 
riumld know 
ail other sub« 
Jects flrom 
which he dis- 
tinguishes the 
tliing^ defined. 



animal falls. Likewise in regard to each of the rest, both of 
• The first di- those genera * which are external to animal, and 
of those which are contained under it, as of bird,t 
is that into which every bird falls, and of fish 
that into which every fish falls. Thus proceeding 
t In the defini- we may know that nothing is omitted, \ but other* 
wise we must omit something, and not know it* 
It is not at all necessary that he who defines and 
divides, should know all things that subsist,^ 
though some say it is impossible to know the dif- 
ferences of each thing without knowing each ; 
but it is impossible to know each thing without 
differences, for that from which this does not dif- 
fer, is the same with this, but that from which it differs is 
something else than this. In the first place then this is false, for 
it is not something else according to every difference, since ther^ 
are many differences in things which are the same in species, yet 
not according to substance, nor per se. Next, when any one 
«. A diTision assumes opposites, and difference, and that every 
thing falls into this or that, and assumes also that 
the question is in one part of the two, and knows 
this, it is of no consequence, whether he knows 
or does not those other things of which the dif- 
ferences § are predicated. For it is evident that 
thus proceeding, II if he should arrive at those of 
which there is no longer a difference, he will ob- 
tain the definition of the substance ; but that every thing will 
fall into division, if there should be opposites of which there 
is no medium, is not a postulate,1[ since every 
Jrindpu.^"*''' thing must necessarily be in one of them, if in- 
deed it will be the difference of it. 

In order to frame definition by divisions, we 
must attend to three things, viz. to assume the 
things predicated in respect of what a thing 
is ; to arrange these, which shall be first or se- 
cond ; and that these are all. Now the first of 



into oj^NMite 
memliiers, as of 
animal into 
rational and 
irrational. 

f Rational, etc. 

II From genus 
to species by 
differences. 



7. Three things 
to he attended 
to, in division- 
al definition— 
liow to effect 
these. Vide 
Whately, Hill, 
and Aldrich. 



* We find from the scholia that Aristotle here glances at Speusippus: he 
proceeds to show that it does not signify to the proper knowledge of the 
thing defined, whether a person knows, or does not know, other things in* 
eluded in either species ; since if he carries on division he will arrive attljose 
which have do differeace,aiid will then have attained the desired definiti 
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I 

^^Bp»e arises rmm our being able aa syllogisiicallj • Vid t ' 
^^ft collect accident, that it is inherent,* so to cnn- boot ii, 
^^Hruct through genua.t There will however be a ' Tapin, book 
^^proper arrangement if what is first be assumed, '' 

and this will be if that be tnhen which is consequent to all, 
but all not consequent to it; for there must be sometbiDg of 
tlib kind. This then being tnken, there must now be the 
■ame method in the things inferior, since the second will be 
th«t which ia first of the rest, and the third that which is first 
of the following, for whftt ia superior being taken away, what- 
ever suoceeds will be the first of the oihera ; there is also 
similar reasoning in the other cases. Still thai all these should 
be, IB clear from asauming what ia first in the division, that 
every animal ia either thia or that,^ but tliis ia j ^ ^ ntimii 
inherent ; § and again the difference of this whole * »' iiratiaaai. 
bnt that of the last* there is no longer any differ- '*•»■""" 
eiice,or immediately with the last difference* thisjl n Being u- 
doea not differ in species from the whole :* for it ""'"^• 
is clear that neither more (than is necessary) is added, for every 
thing has been assumed in reference to what a g riietum- 
thtng ia, nor ia any thing deficient, for it would mum geityx 
be either genua or difference. Both the first then S^flUJit.n'.'' 
is genus, and this assumed together with differ- J Pj""')'"'' 
ences, but all the differences are contained, for tionai, monai. 
there is no longer any posterior difference.^! J'^Efs'tniiaLiy 
Otherwise the last* would differ in speciea, thia from ihe -hole 
however bas been shown not to differ. f ai, raortsi. 

Still we must investigate, looking lo those which ^ M(,]|oiio 
, me aimilaranddo not differ, first (considering) what bir applied in 
which is the same in all these, then again vj',",'^'ii°" 
n other things which are in the same genua with ""h '<«"'■ 
bem, and which are among themselves Ihe same ■"«"">"" ■ 
B species, but different from those. Yet when in these tliat ia 

' Subdivision of lalionnl animal into mortsl, immorlat, etc. 

* As of mortal lalionsi nninmL 

* TM« may be aome accidental difference, c. j. " blatk," united to the 
•t, a* animal rational mortal black. 

* That ia, from animal rational nortHl, but as it does not ditTei from it 
mllally, the last accidental difference (blaclt) ooeht not to be admil- 

_ He usei the term ri auvaXov, when tho dvilnition ia compoied ol 

e gernu and ila differcacei. Cf. Woitr, Boelhiui, and Keckermann ■ 

(.Log. Uin. lib.!, cap. 17. Wallis, Lo;. 
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M»6uiiu'cl which all have the same, and in others isimilarlj, we 
must consider in the things assumed whether it is the same, 
until we arrive at one reason, for this will be the definition of 
the thing. Yet if we do not arrive at one, but at two oi 
more, it is evident that the question will not be one, but 

• tte7uXo*icc«a- ""^^^J* ^^^ iustancc, I mean if we should inquire 
cf. Kth. Nic. what magnanimity* is, we must consider in tlie 

iv. 3 and 4. and p ^ • • i_ 

shaks. corioia- cases ot Certain magnanimous persons, whom we 
nu8. pajwira. know what One thing they all possess, so far as 
they are sucli. Thus if Alcibiades is magnanimous, or 
Achilles, or Ajax, what one thing have they all ? intolerance 
t Alcibiades. ®^ insult, for oue of them fought,^ f another 
sulked^^ another slew himself.} Again, in other 
^' instances, as in that of Lysander or Socrates. If 

then (it is common to these) to behave in the same manner, 
in prosperity and adversity, taking these two, I consider what 
indifference with regard to fortune, and what impatience under 
insult possess in common ; if they have nothing there will be 
two species of magnanimity. 
, ^ Every definition is nevertheless universal, for 

10 The esDe- 

ciaiiy universal the physiciau docs uot prescribe what is whole-< 
io*be defined ^^^^ ^^^^ * Certain eye, but defines what is fit for 
every eye, or for the species. The singular however 
is easier to define than the universal, wherefore we must pass 
from singulars to universals, for equivocations lie more con- 
cealed in universals, than in things without a difference. But 
as in demonstrations the power of syllogizing must necessarily 
I videio icai ^ inherent, so also perspicuity must be in de- 
rules for deHni- finitions,§ and there will be this, if thi*ough things 
tion m Aidrich. ^fjjg|j m^ singularly enunciated, what is in each 

genus be separately defined ; as with the similar, not evei-y 
similar, but that which is in colours and in figures, and the 

* Alcibiades. to revenge the preference given by his countr3mien to 
Lysias, revolted to Lacedaemon, and brought war on his country. 

* Achilles, for Briseis. The reader may smile at the graphic term 
used here for ifirjvKnv^ as descriptive of the "angry boy" in the Iliad, 
but Avill confess that its use is warranted, both verbally, by Johnson, 
and circumstantially, by Shakspeare (Troilus and Cressida). Upon the 
freaks and follies of Ajax, see the speech of Thersites in the same play, 
act iii. scene 3, and Sophocles (Ajax) passim. Zell observes that mag* 
nanimity was a conspicuous element in Aristotle's own character : upoa 
Christian magnanimity, see St. Paul's Epistles. 
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K:riiarp that which is in voice, and bo to proceed to what ia 

mmon, taking care that equivocation does not • ncFiuHor 

f~ WMjur. But if it is not liglit to use metaphors in su^'jroiij. 

disputatiaD, wa must clearlj not define by mela- riiio™lDiiie- 

phoi-s,* nor by those things which are spoken by iu^^n dE?u^" 

metnplior, othenviae it will be necessary to use =«"!- (Cf, 

^^metaphora in disputation.f p! "'so')"^' "^ 



f.CHAP. XIV.— Mules for Problems. I 



How that we may have problems, we must select ami i. ii. * ' 

s and divisions, and thus select, the com- i. N™iafdH. 

mon genus of all being supposed, as for example, SppidpriaMng'' 
if animals were Ihe subjects of conaideratioii, (we J^J'™^'^ 
(i-jBust first consider,) what kind of things are pre- 

tnt with every animal.' When these have been taken, we 
Enust again see what kind of things are consequent to everjr 
t»t individual of the rest," thus if this is a bird, what thinga 
btlow every bird, and so always that which is nearest,^ for 
"e shall evidently now be able to say why things are present, 
u'Q consequent to those under what is common, as why 
teyare present with man or horse.* Iist then animal be A, 
B things consequent to every animal, C D E certain animals, 
why then B is present wiih D ia evident, for it is present 
through A : in a similar manner with the rest, and 
R others there ia always the si 



' For tha word problem nnd t: 

'" Whfil he means here, is 

lo be discussed in every ay: 

IS, (which Arislolle nesiitue 

i from untverialfl la Bingulors. 



e Aleiander Sthnlin, 



.1.10, 



,B thing.) and by proceed- 



.0 the proposed genua. T»j1m. 



I tie proof may be applied in Ihe a. 
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• Svnonyint, 
S. AUoof In 
▼ratlgating 
that which is 



Now then we speak according to presented 
common names, ^ * but we must not only consider 
in these, but also assume if any thing else should 
Jnhefen^in tJ»« be sccu to be commou, afterwards consider to 
•omethiiif' what things this is consequent, and the quality of 
««°»°»«>' the things consequent to this,* as those consequent 

to having horns are the possession of a rough muscular lining 
to the stomach, and the not having teeth in both jaws. 
Moreover to what things the possession of horns 
is consequent, for it will be evident why what 
has been mentioned f is present with them,} for 
it will be so in consequence of their possessing 
horns. 

There is yet another mode of selection by anal- 
ogy, § since it is impossible to assume one and the 
same thing, which it is necessary to call sepium^ 
spine, and bone, there are also things consequent 
mon^anaiogottt ^^ thcsc, as if there were one certain nature of 
this kind.' 



t Vis. to have 
teeth in one 
Jaw only, ete. 
t With the spo- 
ciet of homed 
animals. 

3. Selection 
Kara ro ai»a> 
Xoyov. 
} I. e. to as- 
sume a com- 



Chaf. XV.-— Of Identical Problems. 

1. Problems are SoME problems are the same from having the same 
{ufve'eShCT'the ^M^dium, for instance, because all things are an 
same middle autipcristasis,^ but of thesc some are the same in 

* Cf. Top. i. 5; Categ. ch. 1. Synonyms are not allowed to be real 
definitions, in the proper sense, by Aristotle, though admitted to be 
opiKa; as nominal definitions, they are recognised by Alexander on 
Metaph. vi. 4, p. 442, Bonitz ed^ but the genuineness of this portion of 
the commentary has been questioned. Vide Mansel's Logic on Definition. 

' We must not only use this method in things synonymous, and in* 
vestigate the common generic properties, and afterwards the specific pecu" 
liarities, but if there be any thing common without a name, yet we must 
assume it, in order to investigate its properties, and afterwards to con- 
sider to what species it is attributed, and the quality of the -things which 
are consequent to the anonymous genus. 

* The instances given are analogous, because there is the same relation 
of the sepium in a particular kind of fish ; of the spine in fish gener- 
ally, and of bone in quadrupeds. He means that from a certain analogy, 
which is expressive of some common nature in thin^, we may ascertain 
what is common to various individuals. Gf. Scholia, p. 42, a. 37, 47. 

* Quod omnia fiant quia contraria qualitas cerminus instat. Buhle. 
Compressio undique circumfusa. Scap. Theoph. de Cans. pi. 1, 2k The 
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genus, which hnve differencea from belonging fo i«™i, urij 
other tliinga, or fi-oni subsisting differently, e. g. S,ubi^i5"* 
why is there an eciio, or why is there a reflection, "« o<^"- 
and wliy a rainbow ? for oil tliese are the same problem in 
j^c-Rua, (for all are reflection,) but they differ id specieB.' 
Otlier problems differ from the mediutn being contained under 
another medium, aa why does the Nile have a greater fli)w 
during the fall of the month ? ^ because the fall of the month 
is more winterly; but why is the fall more winterly ? because 
the moon faila, for thus do these subsist towards each other. 

Chap. XVL—Of Cattses and Effects. 

may perhaps doubt concerning cause 5i(H°''ir— "t ' 
id that of which it is the cause, whether when middit »nn 
effect ia inherent, the cause also is inherent, jSp'Ji^J'Jf*^' 
if the leaves fall from a tree, or there ia an "uMofibc in- 
eelipse, will there also be the cause of the eclipse, Aidr!"'i uii., 
or of the fall of the leaves ? As if the cause of ^j'jnj^",'!!'^ 
this, is the having broad leaves, but of an eclipse Log.i 
the interposition of the earlh, for if this be not so, something 
else will be the cause of these, and if the cause is present, at 
iheaaine time the effect will be, thus if the earth be interposed, 
's an eclipse, or if a tree have broad leaves, it sheds 
But if this be so, they would be simultaneous, and de- 
monsti-ated tliniugh each other, for let the leaves to fall be A, 
the having broad leaves B, and a vine C, if then A ia present 
with B, (for whatever has broad leaves sheds them,) but B is 
present with C, for every vine has broad leaves, A is present 
with C, and every vine sheds its leaves, but the cause is B, 

-word sipiiliea Ihe efTect prodaccil from a Ihing being surrounded by its 
ttontniry. 'I'lius why is hnil pruducpil ? Becnuse the cold is coiilracled by 
the snrTiiiindiiig heat. Why are Bublermneaii places cold in Bummer and 
liot in wmterr Because in winter th<i heat is conUacted on account of 
Ihe Burronnding vuld, and in summer the cold, aa account of Ihe sur- 
loundinj; heal- Taylor. Ct Physic, b. ir. t. ti. ; aim Lucreliui. 

' KeOection of the air produces the echo ; of the llgure in the minor 
piodDces the ima^ ; of the sun's rays produces Ihe rainbow. 

* Duiine the Inll of the monlh theru is more rain ; hence the Nile rises, 
mad there is more rnin during the decrease of Ihe moon, because vhen 
ber lighl iiils, she more powerfuilT excites humid bodies. Taylor, Ct 
•iM Uecod. lib. ii. c. Iftr-Sa. 
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• E led) *^^ middle.* We may also show that the vine 
^ * ' has broad leaves, from its shedding them, for if 
D be what has broad leaves, E to shed the leaf, F a vine, £ 
then is present with F, (for every vine sheds its leaf,) bat D 
with £, (for every thing which sheds its leaf, has broad 
leaves,) every vine then has broad leaves, the cause is, its 
1 /• N shedding thera.t Nevertheless if they cannot be 

t Example (2.) , r i. *u / • • • ^ 

the cause ot each other, (since cause is pnor to 
that of which it is the cause,) the cause of an eclipse indeed 
is the interposition of the earth, but an eclipse is not the 
cause of the earth interposing. If then the demonstration by 
cause (shows) why a thing is, but that which is not through 
cause, that it is, one knows ^ indeed that the earth is inter- 
posed, but why it is, he does not know.^ Yet that an 
eclipse is not the cause of the interposition, but this of atl 
eclipse, is plain, since in the definition of an eclipse, the in* 
terposition of the earth is inherent, so that evidently that is 
known through this,^ but not this through that.^ 

2 There is ^^ ™^^ there be many causes of one thing ? 

billy one cause for if the Same thing may be predicated of many 
Jlme^wnV***' primary, let A be present with B a first, and 
[ron» ^i|^hit with C another first, and these with D E, A then 
will be present with D E, but the cause why it is 
with D will be B, and C the cause why it is with E, hence 
from the existence of the cause there is necessarily the ex« 

B A 

Ex. 1. Whatever consists of broad leaves sheds its leaves 
C B 

Every vine consists of broad leaves 
C A 

. * . Every vine sheds its leaves. 

E D 

Ex. 2. Whatever sheds its leaves has broad leaves 
F E 

Every vine sheds its leaves 
F D 

. * . Every vine has broad leaves. 

* i. e. he who through an eclipse proves the interposition of the eartL 
' That is, one kind of knowledge (that of the ori) is empirical, bat ths 

other (that of the ^t6Ti) is scientific. Cf. Ethic. Nic. b. i. c. 5. 

* The eclipse is proved through the interposition of the earth. 

^ Cause is not truly proved through effect, because the true demonstia^ 
tion is of the " why,* but demonstration from effect is of the *' thaU** 
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istence of the thiDg, but wheo the tiling exists, it is not ne- 
ceeaaiy that evury cause should exi^t, aiill Eome cause indeed, 
jet not every cause. Or il' tlie problem is always universal, 
is the causa also a certain whole, and thiit of wliicli it is the 
cause universal ? ' as to slied the liiaf is present defiuilely with 
a. certain whole,* though .there should be speties ^ 
of it,^ and wiih these universally, i. e. either with 
plants or with sueh plants.t Henee in these, the , ,^ ^^ pij^,, 
laedium and that of which it is the cause must ''"i' htoad 
be equal, and reciprocate,' ibr instance, why do 
Oie trees shed their leaves ? if indeed through the concre- 
tion of moislure, wlielher the tree casts its lenf, there must 
of necessity be concretion, or whether there is concretion not 
in any thing jnilisci'iniinately, but in a tree, the latter must 
necessarily shed its leal'. 

Chap. XVll.-E.ttenfion of tlie same subject. 

Whether liowever may there not he possibly the i. ^ ,^c ame 

same OHUse of the same thing* in all things," but ^[JJ '„', 'jlJ^'J'' 

a different one, or is this impossible? or shall we EicepiiiHreu' 

say it cnnnot happen, if it is demonstrated per se 3^^,hJ,|uh^ 

and not by a sign or accident?* for the middle is iinm!ii« 

Hie definition of the extitme,' but if it is not thus, 'heMme^BLie. 

(sliall we say thai) il is possible?* We may 1^"!',''°"^'?^ 

however consider that of which ^ and to which " cai. ihe midaiB 

' " Universal " is here aaed in tlie same sense aa in ch. iv, of \\ik pre- 
Cdding boott, when a propKrly is pteilittUed of eyerj subJBul und priinii- 
rily, BO aa to retiprocala with il. CI'. Waili, vol. ii. 424. 

' The property may bs in Ibc several Biiecies as in Ibe genua, but iti 
presence in lie laller does not prevent ila predicalion of iUh fumier. 

* Reciprocals are called equals becauae Ibey are ii)EnLi[<al in ijiianlily. 

* Properly— which in the demonslralion is Ibe majut cJrtreme. 

' In subjects which are the minor extremee — liy cause understand, (he 
middle term. 

• Cf. Anal. Pr. ch. iivii. and Waiti, p. 425, vol. ii. 
' Of the major, see below. 

' Tbav if il is not deinonalraled per ac, but from accident, Ihere may 

• The property. 

" The snhjeci, it ia possible to cnnsider these from accident, just aa if 
itt^unounuiwaapnxeft viuble, because mania tuible. Tayiui. 
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••"n wfli be It \i the cau8e by accident, still they do not ap- 
&t. LIS. ' pear to be problems,^ but if not, the medium will 
subsist similarly,^ if indeed they are equivocal, the medium 
will be equivocal, if however as in genus' the medium will 
be similar. For instance, why is there alternate prc^rtion ? 
for there is a different cause in lines, and in numbers, and 

the same (medium) so far as they are linas, is differ- 
ume'nMdium ent,* but SO far as it has an increase of the same 
quoMi num- kind,f it is the same, the like also occurs in all 
t Multiplier- things. There is indeed a different cause in a 
dSdbookT.^' different subject, why colour is similar to colour, 

and figure to figure, for the similar in these is 
1 iniicaict equivocal, for here J perhaps it is to have the 

sides analogous, and the angles equal, but in co- 
lours it consists in there being one sense (of their perception) 
or something else of the kind. Things however analogically 
the same, will have also the same medium by analogy, and this 
f i.e. the mid- ^^ ^ from cause,§ and that of which, || and to 
die! which % it is the cause following each other ; but 

ixtPBoS^' hy assuming each singly,* that of which it is the 
% The minor cause is more widely extended, as for the exter- 
• The wTeni nal angles to be equal to four, is of wider exten- 
■pMteiof the gjQjj than triangle or square, but equal f in all, for 
t witii the ge- whatever have external angles equal to four right, 
r^ey"Ke?* ^^ ^^ hsLYB the medium similarly.^ The me- 
procate. diiun however is the definition of the first ex- 

treme,^ wherefore all sciences are produced by definition, thus 

I Magit com- *^ ^^^^ *^® ^^^ ^^ ** ^^^ same time consequent to 
muneest. the vine, and exceeds, §' and to the fig tree, and 
®^*^^** exceeds, yet does not exceed all (plants), but is 

' Because problems ought to be " per se," not from accident. 

• To the extremes. » They are synonymous. 

* Vide Mansel, Appendices B. and H., and cf. upon the method of inr 
terpretation to be used here, Anal. Post. i. 4, and i. 5. Aristotle intends 
by the middle being the definition of the major extreme, that it is so of 
the property which is demonstrated. For instance, why does it thunder? 
or why is there a noise in a cloud ? because fire is extinguished. What 
IB thunder? An extinction of fire in a cloud : here the medium is the 
definition of the major extreme, thunder, and not of the less, that is, oft 
cloud. 

. * Vide Waitz, vol. ii. p. 426-7, and the Port Royal Logic, p. L di. ?!•• 
also Mansel, App. A. 



I 

^Bbiial 10 tli^m. IT then yon fake the first middle ' i. The mijM 

^H is tbe definition of flhcilding tlie leaf, for the i1|u17hf mi- 

PK«t will be the middle of one of them, because ^^^^^ '""'' 

I kII are such,' next ihe middle of tliis" is, tliut sap o„Bhi"fo n- 

is congealed, or something else of the sort, but Jtd2.S*c?«l* 

wlint ia it to shed the k^nf ? it is for the sap to be ^Andd. 

congealed, at the junction of the seed. at ^ piuii h»». 

1« figures, to those who investigate the conse- j^*^*""** 
quence of the cause, and of what it is the cause, 
we may esplain the matter thus : let A be present with every 
B, and B with every D, but more extensively, B then will 
be universal to D, I call that universal which ^ ^^^ ^^^^^^ 
does not reciprocate,'!' but that the first univeraal, lii. Biihie. 
with which each singular does not reciprocate, f^p^S^""^ 
but all together reciprocate, and are of similar ex- ihtngidifferinK 
tension. B tben is the cause why A is present ^a^itmoB- 
with D. wherefore it ia necessary that A should y",fnj^J^^,|," 
be more widely extended than B, for if not, why wmn. 
"^ "I thiaj be ratlicr the cause than that?§ If , g. 
a A is present with all those of E, all those * a- 
1 be some one thing different from B,| for if 
^ how will it be possible to say that A ia present with 
pery thing with which E is, but E not with every thing 
^th which A is ? for why will there not be a certain cause 
b there is why A is present with all D ? wherefore will all 
e of E be one thing ? We must consider this, and let 

..e first univeraal subject in which the property ia inherent — e, g. 
It wilh broad lenvea, in whieti the fulling off of Icnrua U preaeol. 
, e. The universHl subject will he the crnise o( the leaves falling, ai 
„ ._; vine, fig iree, 4c. because nil vines and fig trees are planle wilt 
koad leaves. Vide Biese i. p. 317. 

B K 

i. I. Whatever ia without bile is long-lifed 
D B 

Every quadruped is witliout bile 
D A 

', Every quadruped ia loue-Ured. 

C A. 

Rvery nnioial of a dry tiompleiion ia long-lived 

E C 

Every bird is an animal of a dry compIexioB 
& A 

■*• Bverv ^ird \a long-lived. 
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. there be C, Lencc tliere may be many ca 
of the same thing, f but not to the same ii 
cie34 for instance, the cause why quadnipedi 

- are long-lived, ia their not having bile, but wliy 
birds live long, their being of a dry complesiuni 

, or Boniething else : if however they do not airiva 
immediately Bt an individual, § and there ia do^ 

) one medium only, but many,|| tbe causes aJso are 
many.H 

?. XVIII. — Observation upon Cuuse to Sinipilari. 

Which of the media is the cause to singulan^' 
whether that which belongs to the first universal, 
or that to the singular ? Evidently the nearest 
' to the singular to which it is cause.' For thi 
the cause why the first,! uniler the universal.J i» 
inherent,^ C is the cause that B ia inherent 
D, hence C is the cause why A ia inherent in 
but B is the cause why it is in C, yet to this 
self is the cause.^ll 



Ch&f. XIX. — Upon the Method and Habit necessary to the atrtr- 

tainiHcnt of Priiicipln^. 

CoNCEBsrau syllogiam then and demonstration, what either' 
of them is, and how it is produced, is clenr, and at the same 
t Tailor and ^'""^ about demonstrative science, fpr it i 
Buhie iiwi«i same : If ^ but about principles, how they beoonift 

' The medium ia to be nssnmed, proiimale to the »ibjecl rnllier 
to the proptrly. Hubet et diurt auna gradiis. quiA poieat esse i 
proxinta qus nun eal prima h. e. per se nola el indemonilrabiliai i 
idco priEfcrlur, cvidentia, quia [contra qunm oetersl sua luce est ca 
' (."ua, et nihil indiget aliena. Qiiare, quir hnnc adliibet ctuwtn lie 
struLio, et habelur el nominatut " potissimn." AMiich, Ct. k1*o WliUelK 
and Hill. ^ 

' As Ihe puraliiin of bile is lie cause to ilaclf of longevity. Taykc. 
Ex. i. Whalevar is wilhoul bile is long-lived 
Every qundniped is without bile 
■ ". Every quadruped is long-lited: but 

Kvery hurae is a quadruped 
.'. Every horse is long. lived. 
* The methods of explaining demonstration and demonslralive idea 
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^^feown, and what is the habit which recognises "itaMnicnw 

^IplieEn, is manifest lience to ihoso who have pre- chBpKi?Bek-' 

l^^ously doubted it. u haf ^"'* 
r That it is then impossible to have scientific 

Knowledge through demons trat ion, without a »B>i^'S»dmr- 

knowledge of first immediate principles, has been "'"i "/ obirfn- 

elueidated before,' still some one may doubt the o?wKm*!Uer- 

knowledge of immediate principles, both whether I^^i?"",''^ 

it is the same or not the same,* also whether there i>its Hived. 

is a science of each or not,t or a science of one, JnimioaBe of 

but a different kind (of science) of another, and •''? "nfii^i'iii. 

whether non-inherent habits are ingenerateil,} or prinoipiemdor 

when inherent are latent,* If then, indeed, we ^''f ™^'g jj?" 

possess them,§ it is absurd, for it happens that it guiied. cr. 

(the principle) escapes those who have a more u'^.^i^j."!',' 

accurate knowledge than demonstration,* but if mii lib. ui. i; 

not having them before, we acquire them, how Dh^v'CanVJS 

can we know and learn without pre-existent B„l|''i'iS"" '' 

knowledge? for this is impossible, as we said ti-e'S"*- 

also in the case of demonstration. It is evident '""' 

then, that they || can neither be possessed, nor n Thciiabii of 

ingenerated in the ignorant, and in those who p''""**'"- 

ue iclenlical therefore aomelimes, as in this chapter, demougUation is 
Bssumed for demonstrBliTe Ecieoce. 

' Vide book i. til. 2. We have already noticed the two scnaea in whirh 
AluaoQ is used by Aristotle ; here it is applied to a proposition not proved 
hj any hig/iM- middle term; i. o. an nxtomalic principle. ii)iicli coa- 
slitutes Ilie first premise of a dcmonelraltDn : cf. An. Post. i. 2. In An. 
Post i. 13, it is D.pplied to a premise immediate sb to lis conclusion. 
Vida Manarl; Aldricli, p. 104, note, 

* As in infants. Arisletle couaidered the mind as a piece of bluuk 
paper, onwliicli nothing was wriUcii but natural inclination (rb tte^ujcoc). 
One dilTerenca between disposition (JinScirit;) and habit (E^ic), drawn in 
tlia Cntegories and de Aniuifl, (vide inar|;inal leferenceB,) cunsisla in 
considering habit more lasting Ihan disposilion, the former applying to 
the virtues, etc., the latter to heat, cold, heaJlh, etc., which Inat undergo 
more rapid mutation. The relation between livaiiii, tvipjiia, and i'Cif, 
given by Aapaaiua, as quoted by Miihclet, is as follows : Faadtaa a naturft 
insila jam cat potenlia qucedam, sed nondum nobis ut loquimur potsntia, 
CujuB ex ipso vigors optratio prolluat; banc demum pot«iiliam philosu- 
^■' la habiCvet vocal. 

»al is, the ihing which is known, or the poBsesBion of the principle 
ia concealed from children, who having (suppose) a knowledge o( 
I, poisesa thereby h knowledge more acourate than denionsUatiun. 
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h&ve no habit, wherefore it is necessary to poaBess a certain 
power, yet not such an one as shall be more excellent ae- 
cording to accuracy than these. Now tliia ap- 
m leniibie pears inherent in all animals. Tor they have an 
innate power, which they call sensible percep- 
tion," but sense being inherent in some aniniHU, 
a permanency of the sensible object is engen- 
■ dered, but in others it is not engendered.^ Those, 
therefore, wherein the sensible object does not re- ' 
main, either altogether or about those things which 
do not remain, such have no knowledge with- 
out sensible perception, but others when tbey per- 
ceive, retain one certain thing in the boqI.J Now 
since there are many of this kind, a certain differ- 
ence exists, so that with some, reason is produced 
from the permanency § of such thing3,|| but in 
Others it is not.lT From sense, therefore, as we 
say, memory is produced, but from repeated re- 
' membrance of the same thing, we get experience, 
'' for many remembrances in number consiitute 
one esperienee. From esperience, however, or 
from every universal being at rest in the soul,* 
that one besides the many, which in all of them is 
one and the same, the principle of art and science 
a arises, if indeed it is conversant with generation,t 
of art, but if with being, of science.' Neither, 
therefore, are definite habits inherent,^ nor are 
they produced from other habits more known, 
"' ' perception. 



t ^Ih 



occurs in battle, if c 



3 soldier makes I 



another stands, and then another, until the fight is restore 

' Cf. Trendelenb. c. i. p. 137 ; AJdrit-h, Hill, nnd Mansel upon id 
duction iii>d MeLhod ; Zubarella upon the [asX ; and Wbnlely Upon at 
Province of Beaaaning. The "metliudus inTentionia " cnn only be fl 
prnceas af inferonce. for no arrangement of puis is possible before ib^ 
hue been disODvered, the diSMvery of ([enentl principles from mdivulnl 
objecta of sense, if limited to the inferential process 'MelC, will bu indM 
tiou. The term, however, is somelimea cilondcd so m to include df 
preliminary acciimulstion of indmduuls : in this under sense it will b 
brace the sucfeaeiva steps given by Arlstatle iiere, of aio^qRC li 
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t the soul haa such a state of being, as enables . a, „ ,„ ,^ 

o suffer this," what, however, we have before t»in nnjij loc- 

lid, but not clearly, let us again explain. When "^""^ """bm. 

a thing without difference abides, there is (then) first, uni- 

the Boul,' (for the singular indeed ia perceived by 

; sense is of the universal, as of man, , ,^ „,j^ 

t not of the man Callias,) agun, in these| it nintaiie- 

I Btopa, till individuals! "■•'^ universals atop,^^ as Taji«-r"' 
such a kind of animal, until animal,|| and in J.°j^""''"' 

,, thisIT again (it slops) after a similar manner," buh.. ' 
^^it is manifest then that primary thinga become J guppi^","'" 
^^■Bceasorily known to us by induction, for thus peimuiFnt in 
^^BlUBible perception produces the universal. But iiAoimii. 
^^Bnce, of thoae haliits which are about intellect, (V""''! "^"' 
^^hy which we ascertain truth, some are always permBncni in 
true, hut othera admit the false, as opinion, and !.''i^v"g>** 
reasoning,* but science, and intellect, are always 
true, and no other kind of knowledge, except intellect, is 
more accurate than science, but the principles of domon- 
sti'ations are more known, and all science is connected with 
reason, there could not be a science of principles : but since 
l^nothing can be more true than acience except intellect^ 

^^k' That is, the first uniteisal notion, or that whicli remaina dF ihoae 
^^Brerat IhuiKS which are peruelved by thf s^nsei, and which do not 
^^Becificatl; differ. Fioni Rial uaiversol antiuns, another is formed, coin- 
^^Tlrehending those things which the aeverai ningtiiara have ia common, 
" until SQmnia. genera are ttrriyed nt. The nniveraal, of course, is tquallj 
and withuul ditrcrciice found in many particulara. 

' The univcRtjils urc so called {n/jfpi/j because they are inherent io 
aingalara, not pntlinlly, but wholly, every where totally present with 
their pnrticipanls : thus the whole of animal ia in one man. 

* Of the powers of the soul, some are irralional and disobedient In 
TOason, aa tlie nutritive, others are capable of being obedient to rea- 
son, as anger and desire. But other powers of the soul are rational; 
^^wd of Iha rational, some are always true, as inlelleet and science, 
j^B^fiiers are sotnclimes tme, as opinion and Xayia/iis, i. e. reasoning about 
^Hbctical and political affairs, and things generable and corruptible, which 
^^Ba ia a perpelual Sux. and are aubjcci to iutinite mntntiuns. For in- 
^^Kleot, properly so called, is that power or summit of the soul which 
^^WiersJEea about thinga that possess an invariable sameness of subaiglence. 

II Tavlor. Vide also Trendeloiib. de An. iii. c. 4— (i ; Bicse i. p. 327 ; 
Hmsow. p. 73. And cf. Elh. Nio. b. i. o. 13. Bohn'a ed., where see 
Browne's note ; Poetics, c. 16; Magna Moral, i. ^; and Eudem. tL 
K lib. V. c. 3, et Keq. 
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intellect will belong to principles, and to those 
who consider from these it is evident also, that as 
demonstration is not the principle of demonstra- 
tion, so neither is science the principle of science. 
If then we have no other true genus (of habit] 
besides science, intellect will be the principle oi 
science : it will also be the principle (of the know- 
ledge) of the principle^ but all this subsists similarly witl 
re^ieet to every thing. 
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lions, and Coloured Plates, de- 
signed and engraved by G. Ci 
shank. 5^. 
CUNNINQHAM'B Lives of the 
Most Eminent Britiab Painters. 
A New EdiiioD, with Not 
Siitecn fresh Lives. By Mrs. 
Heaton. 3 vols. y. dd. each. 
DANTE. Divine Comedy. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. H. F. Caxy, 
M.A. 3/. 6d. ^ 

Translated into English Ver 

by I. C. Wright, M.A. 3rd Edi, 
tion, revUed. With Pcrlrait, and 
34 Illustrations on Steel, aflei 
Flasman. 

The Inferno. A Literal P 

Translation, with ibe TsKt ot tl . 
Original printed on the same paga 
By John A. Carlyle, M.D. " " 

The Purgatorio. A Lilera 

Prise Translation, with ibe Tei 
printed on the same pnge. 
W. S. Dugdale. 51. 
DB OOUUINIiS (FMlp), Mfl 
molraof. Contain! ■" ' 

ol Louis XI. and 
Kings o( France, and Ch»rl< 
the Bold, Duke of E 
Together with the Si 
Chronicle, or Secret History 
Louis XI., by Jean de Troyet 
I'ranslated by Andrew R. Scobli 
With Portraits. 3 vols. jr. 6i 

DEF0&'8 NovelB and : 
lanecua Worka. With Prelacij 
and Notes, including Ihosi 
Iniled to Sir "' ' 



Prelaciq^ 

ose Btlrufl 

1 -raVw* 
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(fob's Novels &c., ceniinucd. 
TL— Memoirs of a' Cavaliei, 
Caplain Carlelor, 
DicKoty Cronke, Sc 
III.— Moll Flanders, and the 

llisloiy of ihe Devil. 

IV.— Roxalla, and Life of Mrs. 

Christian Da vies. 

v.— HislotroftheGrealPlamie 

of London, 1665 ; file 

Stomi(l703); and the 

Tnie-bom Englishman. 

VL-Duncan Campbell, New 

Voyage round the 

World, and Political 

Tracts. 

VI L — Robinson Crusoe. 

DE IiOLME on the Conatltutlon 

of England. Edited by John 

MacgreEor. 31. bd. 

DEMMIN'S HiBtory of Anns 

and irmour. fcam the Earliest 

Period. By Auguste [>emmin. 

Translated by C. C. Btack, M.A. 

With nearly 2000 Illustrations. 

DEMOSTHENES' Orations. 
Translated by C. Rann Kennedy. 
5 vols. Vol. L, 31. dd. ; Vols. 
IL-V., SJ-. each. 

DE STAKL'3 Corinna or Italy. 
By Madame de Stael. Trans- 
lated by Emily lialdwin and 
Paulina Driver. 31. 6rf. 

DBVB'S'3 Logic, or the Science 
of Inference. A Popular Manual. 
By J. Devey. 51. 

DICTIONART at La,t)n and 
Qresk Quotations ; including 
Proverbs, Maxims, Mottoes, Law 
Teims and Phrases. With all the 
Quantities marked, and English 
Translations. With Index \'erb- 
orum (622 pages), is. 

DICTIONARY of Obsolete and 
Prortnolal English. Compiled 
by Thomas Wright, M.A.,F.S.A.. 
Ac. 2 vsls. 5^-. each. 



DIDRON'S Chriatlan Icono- 
graphy: a History of Christian 
Art in the Middle Ages. Trans- 
lated by E. J. Millington and 
completed by Margaret Stokes. 
With 240 Illustrations. 2 vols. 

DIOaENHaLABBTnrS. Lives 
and Optnlons of the Annlent 
Phl!otioph.ers. Translated by 
Prof. C. n. Voiige, M.A- 51. 

DOBREE'B Adversaria. Edited 
by Ihe late Prof. Wagner, i vols. 

D O DD ' 3 EplgrammatlBtB. A 
Seleotlon from the Epigrammatic 
Literature of Ancient, Mediseval, 
and Modern Times. By the Rev. 
Henry Philip Dodd, M.A. Ox- 
ford. Znd Edition, revised and 

DONALDSON'3 The Theatre of 
the Qreaks. A Treatise on the 
History and Exhibition of the 
Greek Drama. With numerous 
inustralionsandjPlans. By John 
William Donaldson, D.D. 51. 

DRAPER'S History ol the 
Intellectual Development of 
Europe. By John William Draper, 
M.D., LL.D. 2 vols. 5j. each. 

DUNLOP'B History of Plotton. 

A new Edition. Revised by 
Henry Wilson. 2 vols. 51. each. 
DYER (Dr. T, H.). Pompeii : its 
Buildings and Antiquities. By 
T. H. Dyer, LL.D. With nearly 
300 Wood Engravings, a large 
Map, and a Plan of the Forumi 
7j. 6d. 



tions. 51. 
DYER(T. F. T.) British Popular 

C\i&tjQmB, PreMDt and Put. 

ATI \ccQMi\ tA "iie v»«3a» G«mes 

\ ».ti6C™\ana asocia.'uA ■■"■Sb.'WS.- 




British Isles, aicanged accuiding 
lo the Calendar. By tlie Rev. ' 
T. F. Thiselton Uycr, M.A. Ji-. 

EAELT TRAVELS IN PALES- 
TINE. Ediled by Thomas 
WrighL. M.A. Wilh Map uf 
Jctusaletii. J,t. 

EBERS' Egyptian PrlnoBHB. An 
Hisloiical Novel. By Gei-rge 
Ebet.s. Tfonslaleii by E. S. 
Buchheim. 31. 6rf. 

EDQEWOBl'H'a StorleB for 
CttUdten. With 8 Illu5lratioDs 
by L Speed. 31. 6J. 

ELZE'S 'William Sliakeapeare. 

— 5«Sl[AKE5rEARE. 

EMERSON'S Works. 3 vuls. 
3r. 6(/- each. 
I.— Essays, Lectures, and Toenis. 
1.— English Traits, Nature, and 

Conduct of LiTe. 
I, - SocielyaiidSolitude— Letters 
and Social Aims — Miscel- 
laneous Papers (hitherto 
uncollected) — May Day, 
and other Poems. 
EIJjIS (a.) Speabnens of EBrly 
EiagliBh Uettloal Homancsa. 
Wilh an Historical Introduction 
on the Rise and I'rogress of 
Romantic CompositioQ in France 
and England. Revised Edition. 
ByJ, O. Halliwcll, F.R.S. 51. 
ENNEUOSER'S Hlatorr of 
MagiO. Translated by WJIliani 
Howilt. 2 vols. 51. each. 
EPICTETUS, The DlMOuraea of. 
Wilh the Enciieiriipion and 
Frngmenls. Translated by George 
Long, M.A. 51, 
EUHIPIDES. A New LitiTal 
TratiSlalion in Prose. By E. I'. 
Coleridge, M.A. 2 vols. 51. each. 
EUTROPIUS.— 5(( Justin. 
EUSEBIUS PAMPHILU3, 
EoolealoBtloal Hiataryot. Trans- 
igtedty-Rev.C.r.Cruse, M.A. y. 



EVELYN'S Diary and Corp 
apjEdenoB. Edited I 
Original MSS. by W _ _ 
F.A.S. With 45 Engravii^gs. 
vols, 51. each. 

PAIRHOLT-S Coatume In Eni 
land. A History of Dres« to tl 
end of the Eighleenlb Centut< 
3rd Edition, revised, by Viscom 
Dillon, V.P.S.A. lUustraled w^ 
aboi'e 700 Engravinga. z v( 

FIELDING'S AdventuTBB 
Joseph Andrews Bind his Frieni 
Mr Abraham Adams. Wit 

HIalory ol Tom JooeB. 

Ponndllns. With Criiikshanli' 
Illustratijns. ivois. 3f.6.f.ei " 

Amalla. With Cniikshank 

llluslrattons 5^-. 

FLAXMAN'S LeoluiesonSou 
ture. By John Flaxnian. R 
With Portrait and 53 Plates. 

FLORENCE otWOROESTER' 
Chronicle, wilh the Two C« 
linuations : comprising Annals 1 
English History, from the " 
paiture of the Romans to 
Reign of Edward I. Translate 
by Thomas Foiesler, M.A. 

FOSTER'S (John) l^lfb and Ca 
respoodMioe Edited by J. " 
Ryland. z voU. 3j-. &/. eiich. 

Laoturea delivered at Bioat 

mead Chapel, Edited by J. 
Ryland. 2 vols. 31. 6ii. each. 

Critical Ebsb;s, Edited Ii 

]. E, Ryland. 3 vols. 3/. & 

Easaya ; on Decision of Ch( 

racter ; on a Man's writing M 
moiia ofilimaelf; on the epitl 
Romantic 1 on the aversion , 
Men of TssVe Vo 't-^Mv^^va!,-*!^ 
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Discourse on the Propagation of 
Christianity in India. 3^. 6d, 

FOSTUB'S Essays on the Im- 
provement of Time. With Notes 
OF Sermons and other Pieces. 
3J. 6d. 

Fosteriana. Selected and 



Edited by Henry G. Bohn. ys, 6d, 

GASPAHY'S History of Italian 
Literature. Translated by Her- 
mann Oelsner, M.A., Ph.D. 
Vol. I. [Preparing. 

OEOPPREY OP MONMOUTH, 
Chronicle of. — See Six O. E, 
Chronicles, 

GESTA ROMANORUM, or En- 
tertaining Moral Stories invented 
by the Monks. Translated by the 
Rev. Charles Swan. Revised 
Edition by Wynnard Hooper, 
B.A. 51. 

GILDAS Ohronloles of.— See Six 
O. E. Chronicles, 

GIBBON'S Deoine and Fall of 
the Roman Empire. Complete 
and Unabridged, with Variorum 
Notes. Edited by an English 
Churchman. With 2 Maps and 
Portrait. 7 vols y. 6d. each. 

GIIiBART'S History, Principles, 
and Praotire of Banking. By 
the late J. W. Gilbart, F.R.S. 
New Edition, revised by A. S. 
Michie. 2 vols, los, 

GIL BLAS, The Adventurps of. 
Translated from the French of 
Lesage by Smollett. With 24 
Engravings on Steel, after Smirke, 
and ID Etchings by George Cruik- 
shank. bs. 

GIRALDUS CAMBRENSIS' 
Hiatoriosil Works. Tiaiis\a.ied 
by Th, Forester, M.A., and S\i 
JR. Colt Hoare Revised E.d\uoiv» 
Edited by Thomas Wright, M.A 



GOETHE'S Works. Translated 
into English by various hands. 
14 vols. 3 J. 6d. each 

I. and II. — Autobiography and 
Annals. 
III. — Faust. Two Parts, com- 
plete. { Swan wick . ) 
IV.— Novels and Tales. 
V. — Wilhelm Meister's Appren- 
ticeship. 
VI. —Conversations with Ecker- 
mann and *^o^et. 
VIII. — Dramatic Works. 
IX. — ^Wilhelm Meister's Travels. 
X. — Tour in Italy, and Second 
Residence in Rome. 
XI. — Miscellaneous Travels. 
XII. — Early and Miscellaneous 

1 etters. 
XIII — Correspondence with Zelter. 
XIV.— Reineke Fox, West-Eastern 
Divan and Achilleid. 

GOETHE'S Paust Part I. Ger- 
man Text with Ilayward's Prose 
Translation and Notes. Revised 
by C. A. Buchheim, Ph.D. $s, 

GOLDSMITH'S Works. A new 
Edition, by J. W. M. Gibbs. 5 
vols. 35. 6df. each. 

GRAMMONT'S Memoirs of the 
Court of Charles II Edited by 
Sir Walter Scott. Together with 
the BoscoBFX Tracts, including 
two not before published, &c. 
New Edition. $s, 

GRAY'S Letters. Edited by the 
Rev. D. C. Tovey, M.A.. 

[In the press. 

GREEK ANTHOLOGY. Trans- 
lated by George Burges, M.A. ^s, 

GREEK ROMANCES of Helio- 
dorus, Longus, and Achilles 
Tatius — viz.. The Adventures of 
Theagenes & Chariclea ; Amours 
o\ "0;v.^"K\&^:cAOvloe ; and Loves 



Contained in Bohn's Libraries. 



a 



GREOORT'S Lettera on tbe 
EvidenceH, Do.:irlneB, « DuUea 
of tha CbrlBltan RoUglan. By 
Di. Olltilhus Gre.iity. i$ &/. 
QRBENE. MARLOWE, and 
BEN JON30N. I'liems of. 
Editet! by Roberl Bell is. 6d. 
, OBIMITS TALES Wilh Ihe 
:^5oflheDrigiaal. Tnnslaleil 
by Mrs. A. Hunt. With Inlro- 
duccion by Anrirew Lang, M.A. 
vols. is. bd. each. 
~ Oanimer Qrethel ; or, Gei- 
lan t-'niry Tales and Popular 
luiics. Coniaining 42 Kajry 
Tales. Trans, by Edgar Taylor. 
Willi numerous Woodcuts after 
IfCorge CEulkshank a-nd LuJwig 
Grimm, y. 6d. 
QROSSI'S Marco Vlscontl. 
Translated by A. F. D. The 
Ballftris rendered into English 
Verse by C. M. P. y. t<d. 
QTIIZOT'8 Hlatory of tbe Origin 
of Representative OoTernment 
In Europe. Tmnslated by .\. R. 
Sc.<hle. y 6J. 

History of the BngliBh Be- 

Tolutlon of 1840. Krom the 
Accession of Charles I. to his 
Deslh. Tmnslated by William 
Hazlitt. 31. 6ii. 

Hlatory of GSTlUaatlon, from 

the Fall of the Roman Empiie to 
the Fcench Revolution. Trans- 
Liled by William Har.btt. 3 vols. 
■js. 6J. each. 
TTAT.T.n {Rev. Sab&ci) Miaoel- 
laneoua Works and Betnalna. 

y.6d. 

HARi.WIOK'S Hlatory of the 
ArlloloBof Rellgioa. Byihelnte 
C. Hardwick. Revised by the 
Rev. Francis Prncttt, M.A. 5J. 
^HAOrP'BTalfS. TheCaravan- 
Tbe Sheik of Aletandiia - The 

y S. Mendel. 31. (ul. 




HAWTHORNE'S Tales. 4 vo 
.jj-. 6rf. each. 
I. — Twice-toid Tales, and t 

Snow Image. 
11.- Scarlet Letteriand Ihe House 
witb the Seven Gables, 
III-— Transformation [The Marble 
Faun], and Blithednle Uai 

IV.— Mosses Irn 
HAZLITT'S Tftblo-tlilk. Essays 



n Old Man 



Hai 



By ' 



- Leotures on the Lltorataiw 
of tbd Aga of EIlEabeth and □ 
Characters of Shakespeorc's Playi. 
31. bJ. 

Leoturea on tbe EngUstt 

Poeta. and on the English Comiq 
Writers, y. bd. 

Tbe Plain Speokar, Opinioi _ 

iinBonks.MenjandThiDgs. 3J.6rf) 

Round Tab e is. 6/f. 

Sketohea a d EBaaye. 31 6fi 

Ths Spirit of the Age: 01 

Corlcmporary Poiliaits. Edite 
by W. fare* Hazlitl. 3J. Od. 

BEATON'S Conolte HiBtory of 

Palming. New Edition, i 
by Cosmo Miinkhouse. 5r 
HEGBL'3 LeatureaontttePbllo- 
BophyofHJBtory. Translated by 
J. Sibree, M.A 
HEINE'S Poems, Compieie. 
Translated by Edgar A. Bowling, 
C.li. is. (hi. 

Trarel-PjaiureB. including ih . 

Tour in the Harz, Norderney, anij 
Buok of Ideas, together ' 
Tran 
i. New 
■d IhrouBhovit. With Apiwa-. 
and Map^. 31. bd. 
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HELP'S Life of Hernando Cortea, 
md Ihe Omquesl ol Meiieo. 2 
vols. p.6d. each. 

Life of PlzaiTo. jr. fj<l. 

Lire of Laa CassB Ihe Apostle 

of the Indies. 31. 60'. 

HENDERSON (&.) Seleot His. 
torlcal Dooumen Bofthe Middle 
Ages, mdudine ihe most lanmiis 
Charters telating to Finglard, the 
Fm|iire, the Church, Ac, ftom 
rhe 6Lh to ihe 14th Centuries. 
Translated (torn the Latin and 
edited by Ernest F. Heniierson, 
A.a, A.H., Pb,D. s.'- 

HENPRE ■ 'S Oulde to EngUah 
Golna, from the Conquest to ihe 
present time. New and revised 
Edilion hy C. F. Keary. M.A., 
(■■.S.A. 6j. 

HENRY OF HUNTINGDON'3 
History ol ihe English. Trsns- 
Iflled by T Kurester, M A. y. 



\ 



Rn- 






HERODOTU3. TianslaH 
Kev. Henry Gary, M.A. 
Notes on. Original and Se- 
lected Jrum Ihe hepl Comiuenta 
tors. By 1.1. W. Turner, M A. 
With Coloured Map ,j. 
— - AnalyslH and Sununary of. 

By J. T. Wheeler, is 
HE3I0D, OALLQUOHirs, and 
THE0&NI3. Translaled hy the 
Rev. J. Hanks, M.A. 51. 
HOFFMANN'S (E. T. * . The 
Serapion Brethren, Translated 
ftom the German hy U.-Col. Alei. 
Kiiing. 2 vols, jj, bd. tacVi. 
HOaa'S fJabez) Elementa ot 
Experimenl&l and N atut al 
Fbllosopby. Wild 40" \Von.\ 



HOLBEIN'S Danoe of Death 
and B.ble Cute. Upwardsof 150 
Sulijecls, enEfved in lacamile, 
with Introduction and Descrip- 
tions hy ^"rands Douce and Dr. 
Thomas Fiognatt Dibden. y. 

HOMER'S lUad. Translated inin 
English Pt.sB hy T. A. Buckley, 
B.A. SI- 

Odyssey. Hymns, Epigrams, 

and Battle of ihe Fri^ and Mice. 
Translated into English Prose hy 
T. A. Buckley, B.A. jj. 

Set also CowpBR and Pope. 

HOOPER'S (Q ) Wateiloo^ Tha 

Downfall of the Flrat Napo- 
leoo: a Hisiory of the Ca upaign 
of 1815. By Gcii^e Hooper- 
Wilh Maps and Plans- p. 6rf. 

Tha OampaigD : f Sedan : 

The Uownfali o( the Second Em- 
pire, August September, 1870. 
WithG "■ 



ilMar 



I Plai 



HDGO'S (Victor) Dramatli 
Works. Htmani — Ruy Bla»- 
The King's Diversion. Translaled 
liy iAa. Neuiton Crisland anil 
F L. Slous. 3J. 6rf- 

Poems, chiefly Lyrical. Trans. 

Iflled hy vaiious Wtilers, now tirst 
collectrd by J. H. L, Williams. 
y. fvi. 

HUMBOLDT'S Cosmos. Trans- 
lated by E C. Otl^, H. H. Paal, 
and W. S. Dallas, F.L.ti. 5vols. 
Jr. 6rf. each, excepting Vol. V. y. 

Feraonal Narrailvo of his 

Travels lo the Equinoctial Regions 
of America during the years 1799- 
\&H. Translated l)y T. Ross. ; 

\ T.>j t. C. t^vvt 1.W1 \\. *i. - ' 



iHUMPHRBrs' Coin OoUeotoni' 
UaQUoL By 11. N. lluTnphrcys. 
With upwartU of" [40 lUosUnions 
on Wood an.l Slcel. z vuls. 51. 

iHimaABT: lis History and Re- 
volution, logether wilh a cupiniis 
Memoir of Kosauth. 3.'. M. 

I HUTCHINSON (Colonel). Me- 
moirs of Ibe Life of. By his 
Willow, Lucy : tcgeiher wilh her 
Aul^hbiography. and an Account 
of ihe Siege of I^uhnni llm.se. 
31. &i. 

I HUNT'S Poetrr of Science. By 

" :haril Hum. .}rd EHiiion, re- 
ed anil enlarged. 51. 
I INDIA BEFORE THE SEPOY 
MUTINY. A Pictorial, Da. 
BOiipUve, B"f< BlstDtiaal Ac- 



1 the 



t Time! 



) ihe Annexation of the Punji 
With upwards of 100 Engravings 
on Wood, and a Map. y. 
I INQULPH'S Chionicdes of the 
Abbey of Croylana. wilh the 
CoNTINtlATlON liy Peter of Oloia 
and other Writers. Tranalaled by 
H. T. Riley. M.A, 51. 
I IBVINa'S (WaHhiugtoD) Oora- 
pleieWoika. ijvois. Wilhl'or- 
iraila, Slc Jj. 6d. each. 
L- Salmagnndi, Knicker- 
bocker's History fif New 
Yoik- 
a.— The Sketch Hook, and the 
Life of Oliver Goldsmith. 
III.— Hracehridge Hal!, Abbols- 
loril and Newslead Abbey. 
IV,— The Alhamhra, Tales of a 
Tmveller. 
v.- Chronicle of the Conquest 
of Gianada, Legends of 
ihe Conquest of Spain. 
[ VLAVII,— Life and Voyages of 
Columbus, together with 
the Voyages of his Com- 

pUDiODS. 

; VIH.— Astoria, A Tour on the 



iRViNa's WofiK^ tantimied. 
XI , - Ufe nf Mkhomel, Livesof the 
Succeaaors of Mahomet. 
X,— Adventures of Captain Bon- 
neville, U.S.A., Wolfiit'! 
Runsl. 

Xl.-llingraphies and Miscella- 
neous Papers. 
XU.-XV.-Life J George Wash- 
ington. 4 vols. 
- — ■ Life attd Letter*. By hi^. 
Nephew. Pierre E. Irving. : 
y. M. each. 
I30CRATES, The Oratlona ofi 
Translated 1^ J. H, Freese, M.A. 
Vol. 1. 51. 



avolj, 

31. 6J. each. 

Ths Life and Times of Loult 

XIV. 2 vols. 31. W. each. 
JAMESON'S ( Ura. ) Shiks. 

speare'a Heroines. Character- 

islicsofWomen; Moral, Poet Ical^ 

and Historical. llyMrs, ' 

y.6d. 
JESSE'S (E.) Anecdotes of DogK. 

With 40 Wc ■ ■ ■" ■ 

Engravings. 
JESSE'S (J. E.) Memoirs of tHa 

Court of England during f ; 

Itelgn of tha Stuatta, includinj 

the Protectorsie. 3 vol; "--^^ 

42 Portraits. 51. each. 

and tbelr Adherents. 
Portraits, S^- 

JOHNSON'S Lives of the Poets. 
Edited by Mrs. Ale«ander Napi 
with Introduction by Professol 
Hales. 3 vols. 3*- 6rf, ouch, 

J0SEPHU8 (FlaTlua), TheWorl 
of. Whiston's Tranilalion, n 
vised by Rev. A, R. Shillelo. M.i 
With Topographicai and Oei 
graphical Notes by Colonel S 
C. W. Wilson, K.CIt. 
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JOYCE'S Solentifio Dialogues. 
With numerous Woodcuts. 5J. 

JXJICBS-BROWNE (A. J), The 
Building of the British Isles: 
a Study in Geographical Evolu- 
tion. Illustrated by numerous 
Maps and Woodcuts. 2nd Edition, 
revised, *J5. (uL 

Student's Handbook of 

Physical Geology. With nu- 
merous Diagrams and Illustra- 
tions. 2nd Edition, much en- 
larged, 7 J. (id. 

The Student's Handbook of 

Historical Geology. With nu- 
merous Diagrams and Illustra- 
tions. 6x. 

JULIAN, the Emperor. Contain- 
ing Gregory Nazianzen's Two In- 
vectives and Libanus* Monody, 
with Julian's extant Theosophical 
Works. Translated by C. W. 
King, M.A. 5j. 

JUSTIN, OORNEUUS NEPOS, 
and EUTROPIUS Translated 
by the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 

JUVENAL, PERSIUS, SUL- 
PIOIAandLUOILIUS. Trans- 
lated by L. Evans, M.A. 5j 

JUNIUS'S Letters. With all the 
Notes of WoodfeU's Edition, and 
important Additions. 2 vols. is,bd, 
each. 

KANT'S Critique of Pure Beason. 
Translated by J. M. D. Meikle- 
john. 5j. 

Prolegomena and Meta- 

phyiioalFoundatlonsofNatural 
Science. Translated by E. Belfort 
Bax. 5^. 

KEIGHTLEY'S (Thomas) My- 
ttLOlogy of Ancient Greece and 
^taly, ^th Edition, revised by 
mrd Schmitz, Ph.D , LL..D. 
J2 Plates from the Antique. 



KEIGHTLEY'S Fairy Myth- 
ology, illustrative of the Romance 
and Superstition of Various Coun- 
tries. Revised Edition, with 
Frontispiece by Cruik.shank. 5J. 

LA FONTAINE'S Fables. Trans- 
lated into English Verse by Elizur 
Wright. New Edition, with Notes 
byj. W. M. Gibbs. 3s. 6d, 

LAMABTINE'S History of the 
Girondists. Translated by H. T. 
Ryde. 3 vols. 31. 6d. each. 

History of the Bestoration 



of Monarchy in France (a Sequel 
to the History of the Girondists). 
4 vols. 3J. 6d, each. 

History of the French Re- 



volution of 1848. 3j. 6d, 

LAMB'S (Charles) Essays of Elia 
and EUana. Complete Edition. 
3J. 6rf. 

Specimens of English Dra- 
matic Poets of the Time of 
Elizabeth. 3^. 6d. 

Memorials and Letters of 



Charles Lamb. By Serjeant 
Talfourd. New Edition, revised, 
by W. Carew Hazlitt. 2 vols. 
3J. 6d. each. 

LANZI'S History of Painting In 
Italy, from the Period of the 
Revival of the Fine Arts to the 
End of the Eighteenth Century. 
Translated by Thomas Roscoe. 
3 vols. 35. 6d. each. 

LAPPENBEBG'S History of 
England under the Anglo- 
Saxon Kings. Translated by 
B. Thorpe, F.S.A. New edition, 
revised by E. C. Ott^. c? vols. 
3x. 6d. each. 

LECTURES ON PAINTING, 
by Barry, Opie, Fuseli. Edited 
by R. Woraum. 51. 



Contained in Bohn's Librari 



With ■ Life Qf Leonardo by Joha 
William Brown. With numerous 
PUtes. 51- 

I^L&ND'S Itinerary. Editeil hy 

Laurence Gomnie, F.S.A, Vol. I. 

[/h Iht Press. 

LEPSiaS'S Letters Crom Egypt, 
Ethiopia, and the Fenlneula of 
Slnal TransUled by L. and 
]. B. Horner. Willi Maps, y. 

LEBSINQ'S Dramatlo Woilis, 

Compute. Edited l,y Ernest Beil, 
M-A. With Memoir of Leasing 
by Helen Zimmern. 2 vols. 
31. 6d. encii. 

— Laokoon, Dremetiii Notes, 
and the Hepreaeatallori of 
Death b; the Ancients, Tians- 
lateJ by E. C. Bcaslcy and Helen 
Zimmem. Edited Ly Edward 
Bell. M.A. With a Frontispiece 
of the Laokoon group. 31, &/, 
LILLY'S Introduotlon to Astro- 
logy, With a Grammak of 
ASTROLOCV Hnd Tableii for Cal- 
CulatingNativities, by Zadkiel, 51, 
LIVY'B History of Rome, Trans- 
lated by Di, Spillan, C, Edmonds, 
and others. 4 vols. ^s. Each. 
LOOKE'S FhUoBophical Works. 
Edited by J, A, Si John. 2 vols. 
y. bd. each, 

Life and LetterB: 

King, 3J, (kI. 
LOCKHAET (I. a.)—Sti Burns. 
LO DOE'S Portraits of IllUBti<lous 
FeTBOnaeee of Great Britain, 
wilb Bii^iaphical and Historical 
" ' 240 Potlraits engraved 






n Slecl. > 



th the I 



S vols, SI, 

LONQPELLOW'3 PoeUoal 
Worlta, With 24 full-page Wood 
Engravings and a Portrait. 51. 

Prose Works. With 16 fuW- 

fiage Woud Engravings. 51. 



(Mrs.) Natuw 
ised edition, t 
Wit 



LOUDOM 
HlBtory. 

W. S. Dallas, F.L.S, 
numerous Woodcut lUus. is. 

LOWNDES' BlbUographnr 
Manual of English Lltsi&tun 
Enlitged Edition. By H. ~ 
Bnhn, 6 vn\s. cloth, 5.!, ew 
Or 4 vols, half morocco, xl. zi. 



LUOAN'S Fbarsalla. TranBlale 
by 11. T, RUey, M.A. 51. 

LUCIAN'S Dialogue* of U 
Oods, of the Sea Oodi, an 
of the Dead, Translated I 
Howird Williams, M.A. 51, 

LUCKETiaS. Translated by tl 
Rev, J, .>i, Watson, M.A. Ji. 

LUTHEB'B Table-Talk. Tram 
lated and Edited by Williu^ 
Hazlitt. 31. 61I. 

Autoblogi'B.phy, — Siti 

Mtchelkt. 

MACHIAVELLI'S History Of 
Florsnoe, togeiher witb the 
Prince, Savonarola, various Ht* 
tocical Tracts, and a Memoir 
MachiavHlli, y. 6d. 

MALLET'S Northern Antiqtj 
tleB, or an Historical Accounts 
the Manners, Customs, Religira 
and Laws, Maritime Expediti" 
and Discoveries, Laoguase 1 
Literature, of the Ancient Scandl 
n avians. Translated by Bishtr 
Percy. Revised and Ealar) 
Edition, with a Translation of 
Prose Edda, by J, A. Bla 
well. Si. 

MANTELL'3 (Dr.) P 
and their Teaoblnga, With ni 

merous illustrative Woodcuts. ( 

Wondera of Oeology. t 

Edition, revised by T. Rupi 
Jones, FG,S, With a cobure 
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An Alphabetical List oj Books 



MANZONI. The Betrothed: 
being a Translation of * I Pro- 
messi Sposi.' By Alessandro 
Manzooi. With numerous Wood- 
cuts. 5J. 

MARCO POLO*S Travels; the 
Translation of Marsden revised 
by T. Wright, M.A., F.S.A. 5^. 

MABBYAT'S (Oapt. BN.) 
Mastermaa Beady. With 93 
Woodcuts jj. (td, 

Mission ; or, Scenes in Africa. 

Illustrated by Gilbert and DalzieK 
y. 6d, 

Pirate and Three Cutters. 



With 8 Steel Engravings, from 
Drawings by Clarkson Stanfield, 
R.A. 3J. td. 

Prlvateersman. 8 Engrav- 



ings on Steel. 3^. 6a 

— Settlers in Canada. 10 En- 
gravings by Gilbert and Dalziel. 
3J. 6d, 

— Poor Jack. With 16 lUus 



trations after Clarkson StansHeld, 
R.A. 31. 6d. 

— Peter Simple. With 8 full- 
page Illustrations. 31. 6d. 

Midshipman Easy. With 8 



full page Illustrations. 3^. 6^. 

MABTIAL'S Epigrams, complete. 
Translated into Prose, each ac- 
companied by one or more Verse 
Translations selected from the 
Works of English Poets, and 
other sources. Js, 6J, 

MABTINEAU'S (Harriet) His- 
tory of England, from 1800- 
1815. 3j. 6d. 

History of the Thirty Years' 

Peaoe, a.d. 1815-46. 4 vols. 
3J. 6d. each. 

See Comte's Positive Philosophy. 



MATTHEW PABIS'S English 
History, from the Year 123$ Vo 
/^/j. Translated by Rev. ]• ^• 

Giles, D.C.Lu 3 vols. 5^. eacYi. 



MATTHEW OP WESTMIN- 
STEB'S Flo we s of History, 
from the beginning of the World 
to A.D. 1307. Translated by C. D. 
Yonge, M.A. 2 vols. 5^. each. 

MAXWELL'S VicborleB of Wel- 
lington and the British Armies. 
Frontispiece and 5 Portraits. 5^. 

MENZEL'S History of Germany, 
from the Earliest Period to 1842. 
3 vols. 3j 6d each. 

MICHAEL ANGELO AND 
BAPHAEL, their Lives and 
Works. By Duppa and Quatre- 
mere de Quincy. With Portraits, 
and Engravings on Steel. 5^. 

MIOHELET'S Luther's Auto- 
biography. Trans, by William 
HazUtt. With an Appendix ( 1 10 
pages) of Notes. 31. SJ. 

History of the Freaoh Bevo- 

lution from its earliest indications 
to the flight of the King in 1791. 
3J. 6d. 

MIGNET'S History of the French 
Bevolatlon, from 1789 to 18 14. 
js. 6d. 

MILL (J. S.). Early Essays by 
John Stuart Mill. Collected from 
various sources by J. W. M. Gibbs. 
3J 6d. 

MILLEB (Professor). History 
Philosophically lUostrated, from 
the Fall of the Roman Empire to 
the French Revolution. 4 vols. 
y. 6d. each. 

MILTON'S Prose Works. Edited 
by T. A. St. John. 5 vols. 3J. 6d. 
each. 

Poetical Works, with a Me- 



moir and Critical Remarks by 
James Montgomery, an Index to 
Paradise Lost, Todd*s Verbal Index 
to all the Poems, and a Selection 
of Explanatory Notes by Henry 
G. Bohn. Illustrated with 120 
"^oo^Y.xv^wmwj.s from Drawings 



r 

^UQTFOBD'a (MlBd) Our VlUage. 
^■^ Sketches of Rural Cbamctti and 
^^H Sceueiy. Wiih z Engravings on 
^^K Steel. 1 vols. 3j. 6i^. each, 
^KuOIiIBB£'S DnimaUa Works. 
^^K A new Translation in English 
^P Prose, by C. II. Wall. 3 voL. 
■^ 3J. 6c/, tach. 

UONTAGU. The LetterB and 
Works of I,ady Mary Wortlay 

Montagu. Edited by her gieai- 
granJson, Lord Whaindifle's Edi- 
tion, and revised by W, Muy 
Tbumas, New Edition, levised, 
. wilb 5 Poitfaits'. 2 vols. 51-, each 

MONTAIGNE'S EBBara. Coitoi)'s 
Tianslalion, revised by W. C 
Haditl. New Edition, 3 vols, 
31, (ki. each, 

MONTEBQDIBU'S Spirit ol 
LaWB. New Edition, revised and 
coriMled. ISy j. V. Prilchard, 
A.M, X vols, y, bd. eaj:h. 



Contained tn Bohn's Libraries. 



I? 



MOTLEY (J, L.), THe Rise of 
the Dutch Bepubllo. A History. 
^ By John Lolhtop Motley. New 
L Edition, with Bic^niphical Intro- 
f dnction by Moncure D. Conway. 

3 vols 3/. Gi/. eoch. 
MOSFHY'S Oauiea oi Cheas. 
Beiog the Matches and best (Inmea 
played by the American Champion, 
with Explanalory and Analytical 
Notes by J. Xjiwenlhal. 51. 

DIE'S BrlUsii Birds i or. HU- 
lory of (he Feathered Tribes of the 
British Islands. Revised by W, 
C. L. Maiun. With 52 Hgures 
of Birds and 7 Coloured i'lalcs of 
Eggs. Z vols. 
NAVAL AND MILITARY HE- 
HOES of GREAT BRITAIN; 
101, Calendar of Vielory. Keing s 
Record of British Valour and Con- 
quest by Sen and Lend, on every 
day in the year, from Ihe lime of 
■William the Conquerur lo the 
Ballte of Inkermann. By Maiot 
Johm. R.M„ and Lieut. P. H. 
pficolMs, KM. if Portraits. 



NEANDER (Dr. A-). HUlory 
of the Cbristlaii Rebgioii 
Church. Trans, from the Gei 
byJ.Toirey. lovob. jj.&i.each. 

Life of Jasua Chnst, Trans- 
lated W J. McClinti..cli and 
Ulumenlhal. Jt. W. 

History of the Plaatlng and 

Trammfiofths Christian Churcii 
by the Apoatles. Translated by 
J,E.Ryland. 2 vols. 31.6^. each. 

Lectures on the History of 

Christian Dogmas, Edited by 
Dr, Jacobi. Translated byj, F 
Ryland. 2 vi.ls. 31, &/. eaeh. 

MeiuorlfllH of ChnaUan Life 

Ln the Early and Middle Ages ; 
incluling Light in Dark Plaees. 
Trans, by J- E, Ryland. 31. id. 

NTBELUNOEN LIED. The 
Lay of the Nlbeluugt, metrically 
translated from the old Geinian 
text by Alice Hoiton, and edited 
by Edward Bell, M.A. To which 
Is pteiixed the Essay on Ihe Nibe- 
lungen Lied by Thomas Carlyle. 
5'- 

NEW TESTAMENT (The) In 
Greek. Gtiesboch's Text, with 
various Readings at Ihe foot of 
the page, and Pamllel References 
in the margin ; also a Critical 
Introduction and Chroholc^icol 
Tables. By an eminent Scholar, . 
with a Greek and English Lexicon. 
3rd Edition, revised and corrected. 
Two Facsimiles of Greek Manu- 
scripts. 900 pages. 5.F, 
The Lexicon may be had si 

NICOLINI'S Histoiy of the 
Jesuits : their Origin. Progress, 
" and Designs, With 8 



Porl 



S^- 



NORTH (E.) Lives of the Kinht 
Hon. Francis North, Bitqe Guild, 
ford, the I ton, Sir Dudley Notlb, 
ana (.W U™. BiA ^jsi ."^v- \^«4 



biography of the Anthoi. Edited 
byAuguKtus Jessopp.D.D. Jvols, 
3^ 6d. each. 
KtrOEHT'S (Lord) Memoriala 
of Hampden, bis Fart; and 

Tlmea. Wuh a Memoir of the 
Amhoi. an Aulogrnph Lelter, and 
Portrail- Si. 
OCKLEY (S.) HlBtory of the 
Saracens a-oA their Cooqueats 
in Syrta, Persia, and Egypt. 

By Simon Oeltley, B.D., Professor 
of Arabic in the Universiiy of 
Cambridge , 31. 61/ 

OMAH (J. O.) Ths Great Indian 
Eplos: the Stories of the R*ma- 
YANA and the Mahabhakata. 
By John rampbell Oman, Prin- 
cipal of Khalsa CoUf^, Amrilsar. 
With Notes, Appendices, and 
lUaslrations. 31. 6J. 

ORDERICUS VITALIS' Ecole 
slaaUoal HiBtory of England 
and Normandy. Translaicd by 
T. Forester, M.A. To which is 
added the Chroniclk or St. 
EvROtiLT. 4 vols. 51. each. 

OVID'S WorkB, complete. Literally 
translaled into Prose. 3 vols. 

PASCAL'S Thoughts. Translaled 
from the Text of M. AugUBte 
Molinier by C. Kegan Paul. 3rd 
Edition. 31. 6ii 

PAULI'S (Dr. R.) Life of Alfred 
the Qtaat. Translated from the 
German. To which is appended 
Alfred's Anglo-Saxon Verscon 
OF OliOsli;s. With a bteral 
Translation inter paged, Notes, 
andan Angixi-Saxon Grammar 
and Glossary, byB. Thorpe. $1, 

PAUSANIAS' Deso'lptlon of 
Oreaoe. Newly translated by A- R 
Shillelo, M.A. 2 vols. Jj. each. 

PEARSON'S ExpoHltton of the 
Creed. Edited by E. Walford, 
if.A. J<. 



PEPYS' Diary and OorreBponitfl 
enoe. Deciphered by the Rer.f 
J. Smith, M.A., from the origin«jfl 
Shorthand MS. 'in the Pepyduw 
Library. Edited by Lord bnr>H 
brooke. 4 vols. With 31 En-.l 
gravings. 51. each. 

PERCY'S Rellques of Anciei 
Engllah Poeh?. With an ~ 
on Ancient Minstrels and a 
sary. Edited by J. V, Pritcha 
AM. 2 vols 31. 6rf. each. 

PER3IUS.— Jrt JtiVBN/ 

PETKAROH'S Sonneta, Trt-J 
umphs and other Poemi 
Translated into Engtiih Verse b*3 
various Hands. With a Life at 
the Poet by Thomas Campbdl. 
With Portrait and 15 Steel Eo- 
gravings. Ji, 

PHILO - JDDJEDS, WorkB 
Translated by Prof. C. D. Vonge, 
M.A. 4 vols. 5J. each. 

PICKERINQ'S History of t 
Raoes of Man, and their Gi_ ^ 
graphical D^stribntioD. With AX 
Analytical Synopsis of tkT 
Natural Historv ok Man b 
Dr. Hall, With a Map of O'. 
World and ucoluured Plates. ^ 

FINDAS. Translated into Prow 
by Dawson W. Turner. To whkil(; 
■ added the Metrical Vei ' " 



Abra: 



nMoQ 



5'- 



Century 



PLANOHE. History of I 

Oostume, from the Earliest Time 

the Close of the Eighteenth; 

By J. R. PUnch«» 

Herald. With upwani^ 

of 400 Illustrations. 51. 

PLATO'S WorkB. Ulerally U 

lated, with IntroductitHi 

Notes. 6 vols. 51. each. 

I.— The Apology of SocraUi 
Crilo, I'hicdo, GorfHas, Pi ^^ 
tagoins, Phaedrus. "nieseletl 
Enthypbron, Lysis. Trai 
Wis4.^ the Rev. H, Cuff, 



Plato's Works centittiuii. 
II—- The Rcpahlic. Timsus, and 
Criliaa, Translated by Henry 

t Davis. 
— Meno, Eulhydemus, The 
Sophist, Slalflsman, Cralylus, 
Parmeuides.and the Banquet. 
Translated by I!. Bulges. 
— Philehus. Charmides. Uches, 
Meoeienus, Hippios, Ion, 
The Two Alcibiades, The- 
ages, Rivals, Hipparchus, 
Minos, Clilopho, E pis I lei. 
Translated by G. Barges. 
—The Laws. Translated by 
G, Burgei, 
VI.— The Doublful Works. Trans- 
lated by G. Surges. 

Stmiroarr aad ABalyala of 

tlte Dialogues. Wiih Analyiiea! 
Indeic. By A. Day. LL.D, 5^. 

PliAUTCTS'S Comedlea. Tuns- 
laled by I!. T. Riley, M-A. 2 
vols. 5/. each. 

FLINT'S Natural Hlatory. 
Tmnslaled by the late John 
Bostock, M.D., F.RS,,and H.T. 
Riley, M,A. 6 vols. $!. each. 

FLINT. The Letters of Plliiy 
the YouEgar. Meloioth's trans- 
lation, revised by the Kev. F. C. 
T. Bosanquet, M.A. Ji. 

PLOTINUS, Select Works of. 
Translated by Thomas Taj'Ioi 
With an Introduction containing 
the aabalanee of Poiphyry's Plo- 
tinus. Edited by G.R.S. Mead, 
RA., M.R.A.S. 5i. 

PZiUTAHOB'S LlTBH. Translated 
by A. Stewart, M.A., and George 
Long, M.A. 4 vols. 31- (xi. each. 

Morala. TheoBophicol Essays. 

Translated by C, W. King. M.A. 




POETRT or AMERICA. Sb- 
leotlona from Une Hundred 
AniBrican Poets, Ironi 1776 to 
1S76. By W.J. Linton, y bd. 

POLITIOAL OYOLOPJEDIA. 
A DIoUoDary or I'olilical, Con- 
stitutional, Stalislical. and Fo- 
rensic Knowledge ; formine a 
Work of Reference on subjects of 
Civil Administration, Political 
Economy, Finance, Commerce, 
Laws, and Social Relations. 4 
vols. 3i. 6rf. each 

POPE'S PoeUeal Works. Edited, 
with copious Notes, by Robert 
l^arrutlicrs. With numetous IIlus 
irations. I vols. 5J. each. 
— Homer'B Ulad. Edited by 
the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
Ilbislraled by the entire Series of 
Flagman's DeEiEns. 5.'. 

Boioer'a Odygsey, with the 

Battle of Frt^s and Mice, Hymns, 
&c., by other translators. Edited 
by the Rev. J. S, Watson, M.A. 
With the entire Series of Fla«- 
mao's Designs. 5>. 

Life, including many of his 

Letters. By Robert Canulhers. 
With numerous II lustrations. t,s. 

PODBHKIN'B ProBS Tttlm: The 
Captain's Daughtar^Doubrovsky 
— The Queen of Ppsdcs — An 
Amateur Peasant Girl— The Shot 
-The Snow Storm— The Post- 
master — The Coffin Maker — 
Kirdjali— The Egyptian Nifihts— 
Peter the Great's Negro. Trans- 
lated by T. Keane. 31. 6d. 

PROPERTIOS. Ttanslatei) by 
Rev P. J. F. Gantiilon, M.A., 
and accompanied by Poetical 
Versions, from various sources. 
3(.6rf. 

PHOTERBS. Handbook ot Con- 
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Foreign Languages and a com- 
plete Alphabetical Indt'x; in which 
are introduced large additions as 
well of Proverbs as of Sayings, 
Sentences, Maxims, and Phrases, 
collected by H. G. Bohn. 51. 

PROVERBS, A Polyglot of 
Foreign. Comprising French, 
Italian, German, Dutch, Spanish, 
Portuguese, and Danish. With 
fc)nglish Translations & a General 
Index by H. G Bohn 5^. 

POTTERY AND PORCELAIN, 
and other Objects of Veriu. Com- 
prising an Illustrated Catalogue of 
the Bernal Collection of Works 
of Art, with the prices at which 
they were sold by auction, and 
names of the possessors. To which 
are added, an Introductory Lecture 
on Pottery and Porcelain, and an 
Engraved List of all the known 
Marks and Monograms. By Henry 
G. Bohn. With numerous Wood 
Engravings, 5^. ; or with Coloured 
Illustrations, lar. dd, 

PROUT*S (Father) RrtlqueB. Col- 
lected and arranged by Rev. F. 
Mahony. Copyright edition with 
the Author's last corrections and 
additions. New issue, with 21 
Etchings by D. Maclise, R.A. 
Nearly 600 pages. 5i. 

QUINTILIAN'S Institutes of 

Oratory, or Education of an 

Orator. Translated by the Rev. 

.S. Watson, M.A. 2 vols. 55. 

each. 

RAOINE'S (Jean) Dramatic 
Works. A metrical English ver- 
sion. By R. Bruce Boswell, M.A. 
Oxon. 2 vols. 3 J. 6df. each. 

RANKE'S History of the Popes, 

their Church and State, and espe- 

da\\y of their Conflicts vnlYi Pto- 

testantism in the i6th and i7lY\ 

centuries. Translated b^ ^ 

Foster, 3 vols. 3^. 6rf. eacYi. 



RANKB'S History of the Latin 
and Teutonic Nations, 1494- 
1514. Trans, by P. A. Adi worth. 
3 J. 6^. 



History of Servla and the 

Servian Revolution. With an 
Account of the Insurrection in 
Bosnia. Translated by Mrs. Kerr. 
3J. 6d. 

REUMONT (Alfred de). Sgg 
Carafas. 

RECREATIONS in SHOOTING. 
By * Craven.* With 62 Engravings 
on Wood after Harvey, and 9 
Engravings on Steel, chiefly after 
A. Cooper, R.A. 5^. 

RENNIE'S Insect Architecture. 
Revised and enlarged by Rev. 
J. G. Wood, M.A. With 186 
Woodcut Illustrations. 5^. 

REYNOLD'S (Sir J.) Literary 
Works. Edited byH. W. Beechy. 
2 vols. 3J. 6d. each. 

RICARDO on the Principles of 
Political Economy and Taxa- 
tion. Edited by E. C. K. Gonner, 
M.A. $s. 

RIOHTER (Jean Paul Friedilch). 
Levana, a Treatise on Education: 
together with theAutioNography 
(a Fragment), and a short Pre- 
fatory Memoir. 3J. 6el. 

Flower, Fruit, and Thorn 

Pieces, or the Wedded Life,Death, 
and Marriage of Firmian Stanis- 
laus Siebenkaes, Parish Advocate 
iiT the Parish of Kuhschnappel. 
Newly translated by Lt. -Col. Alex. 
Ewing. 3J. 6d. 

ROGER DE HOVEDEN'S An- 
nals of English History, com- 
prising the History of England 
a.tvd of other Countries of Europe 
VtoTa. K.\i. TJii. \s» Ku.\i. 1201. 



Contained in Bokn's Libraries. 



BOQBR OP WENDOVBR^S 
Flowers of Bi-wry, comiridng 
<ht HLilory of Enelnnd from ihe 

» Descent iif ihe haions lo A.l'. 
l235,(i>nnerlyascribedloMalIhew 
[•aris, Translated by J. A. Ciles, 
D-CL. 3 vols. 51. earh. 

ROME In the NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. loDlainingacom- 
p)e>e Account ol ihi; Kuljie iif the 
Ancient lily, the Remains of the 

» Middle Age?, und the Monumenis 
dI Modern Times. UyC. A.Eai.iii. 
Wiih 34 Steel Engravings 2 vols. 
51. each. 

— - Stc Burn and Dvbn, 

ROSCOE'S (W.) Ufa and Pontl- 
fioate of Leo X. Fin^l ndilion, 
tvised liy Thoina? R.iscoe. 2 
, vols. 3>. &/. each. 

~ Ufe of Lorenzo de' MeilJd, 
calleii 'the Magnilicenl." With 
his poems, lelleis, Jic. loth 
Edition, revised, with Memoir of 
Roacoe hy his Son. Jf. 61/. 

_BDSSIA HlBtory of, from the 

eailieiit Peiiod, compiled fium 

aulheniic sources by 

t Walter K. Kelly. With Portraits. 

*■ - ' jt. 6rf. *ach. 

iUST, PL0RU3, and VEL- 
LEIUS PATERCULUS. 
Translaled by J. S. Walson, M.A. 



SCHILLER'S Worka. Tiansbicd 
by varioHS hands. 7 vols. y. W. 

1.— History of the Thirty Years' 

W.r. 

11,- History of the Revolt in the 

Netherlands, the Trials of 

isEgmontandHoTn, 

1 he Siege of Antwerp, and 

lheIJ]i>lurt«ncesinFtance 

IB the Keign of 

i/eniy IV. 




Si-'Hii.LKR's Works coHlinmd. 
III.— Don Carlos, Mary Stuart, 
Maid nf Orleara, Bride ol 
Messina, together with the 
Use of the Chonis in 
Tragedy (a short Essay). 
These Drsiiras ere all 
translale<l in metre. 
IV.— Robhers ( with Schiller's 
original Ptelaee), Ficsco, 
Love and Inlrigiie, De- 
metrius, Ghost Seer, Sport 
of Divinity. 

I this 



The 
volume i 



ited intc 



V.- 
VI. — Es.says, i-atheticiUnd Philo- 

Vll.-WalJenstem's Camp. Pic- 
colomini and Death of 
Wallenslem. William Tell. 

SCHILLER and OOBTHB. 
Correapondence between, from 
A.u. 1794- 1S05. Translated by 
L. Dora Schmiti. a vols. 31. M. 

SCHLEOEL'S (E.) Leotures on 
the PhiloBophy of Life and the 
Pblloaophy of Language. Trons- 
lated by the Rev. A. j. W. Mor- 
ri,s..n, M.A. 3!. hd. 

. Lectures on the History of 

Litarature, Ancient nnd Modern. 
l'[aiislaleilfrcimtheGerman.3/.6'/. 

. — . LectLirea on the Philosophy 

of History. Translated by J. li. 
Riiberlson. is. bd. 

Leoturaa on Modern History, 

it^Etber with the Lectures entitled 
Ciesar and Alexander, and The 
beginning of our History, rraas-. 
laled by L. Purcell and R. H. 
Whiletock. p. M. 
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SCHLEOEL (A. W ) Leotures 
on Dramatio Art andLiterature. 
Translated by J. Black. Revised 
Edition, by the Rev. A. J. W. 
Morrison, M.A. 3j. 6^/. 

SCHOPENHAUER on the Four- 
fold Root of the Principle of 
SufBcient Reason, and On the 
Will in Nature. Translated by 
Madame Hillebrand. 5.;. 

Euays. Selected and Trans- 



lated. With a Biographical Intro- 
duction and Sketch of his Philo- 
sophy, by E. Belfort Bax. ^s. 

SCHOXJW'S Earth, Plants, and 
Man. Translated by A. Henfrey. 
With coloured Map of the Geo- 
gpraphy of Plants. 5J. 

SCHUMANN (Robert). His Life 
and Works, by August Reissmann. 
Translated by A. L. Alger. 3J. dd. 

Early Letters. Originally pub- 

blished by his Wife. Translated 
by May Herbert. With a Preface 
by Sir George Grove, D.C L. 
3j. td, 

SENECA on Benefits. Newly 
translated by A. Stewart, M.A. 
3J. (id, 

Minor Essays and On Clem- 
ency. Translated by A, Stewart, 
M.A. 5 J. 

SHAKESPEARE'S Dramatio 
Art. . The History and Character 
of Shakespeare's Plays. By Dr. 
Hermann Ulrlci. Translated by 
L. Dora Schmitz. 2 vols. y. 6d, 
each. 

SHAKESPEARE (WiUiam). A 
Literary Biography by Karl Elze, 
Ph.D., LL.D. Translated by 
L. Dora Schmitz. 51. 

SHARPE (S.) The History of 
^Syptf from the Earliest Times 
till the Conquest by the Ata.b'^, 

A.D. 640. By Samuel Shatpe. 

-2 Maps and upwards of 400 IWws- 
trative Woodcuts. 2 vols. 55. each 



SHERIDAN'S T ramatib Works, 
Complete. With Li^e by G. G. S. 
3J. 6d, 

SISMONUrS History of the 
Literature of thei South of 
Europe. Translated by Thotnas 
Roscoe. 2 vols. 3^. 6iii each. 

SIX OLD ENGLISH CHRON- 
ICLES: viz., Asser's Life of 
Alfred and the Chronicles of 

EtHEi WERD, GiLDAS, NeNNIUS, 

Geoffrey of Monmouth, and 
Richard of Cirencester. 
Edited by J. A. Giles, D. C. L. 55. 

SYNONYMS and ANTONYMS, 
or Kinured Words and their 
Oppogitea, Collected and Con- 
trasted by Ven. C J. Smith, M.A. 
Revised Edition. 5^. 

SMITH'S (Adam) The Wealth of 
Nations. Edited by E. Belfort 
Bax. 2 vols. 35. 6d» each. 

Theory of Moral Sentiments ; 



with his Essay on the First For- 
mation of Languages ; to which is 
added a Memoir of the Author by 
Dugald Stewart, y. 6d, 

SMYTH'S (Frof(rasor) Lectures 
on Modem History; from the 
Irruption of the Northern Nations 
to the close of the American Re- 
volution. 2 vols. 31. 6d. each. 



Lectiires on the French Re- 
volution. 2 vols. 3J. dd. each. 

SMITH'S ( Pye ) Geology and 
Scripture. 2nd Edition. 55. 

SMOLLETT'S Adventures of 
Roderick Random. With short 
Memoir and Bibliography, and 
Cruikshank's Illustrations. 31. (>d. 

Adventures of Peregrine 



Pickle, in which are included the 
"NVwtiovts qS. ^ VaA^ qC Quality. 



Contained in Bohn's Libraries. 



MOLLETT'S The BipodlMon 
f Humphry Clinker. With 
ihliography and Cruikahanli's 
Illuslrarions. 31. 6</. 

lOCBAT&S [sumamed SdiolaB- 
uh'). The EoolaBlaatiaal HIb- 
7or(A.r). 305-445). Transited 
in the Gteek. 51. 

OPHOOIiSS. The TragedleB of. 
\ New Prose Trnnslalion, wilh 
, Notes, &c., by E. P. 
je. 51. 

- The Oxford Ttanslalion. 5r. 

plOOTHET'S Life of Neiaon. 
I WiUi FacsimTIes of Nelson's writ- 
ing, Porteaiii, Plans, and upwfird^ 
□f 50 Engravings on Sied and 

\ Wood. >j. 

- Ufo of Wealey, and ihe Rise 
d iTogress of Meihodism. 5'. 

- Bobert Southey. The Story 
if his Li'e v-ritlen in his Letters. 
Vithan Imroduciinn. Edited by 

I John Dennis, j!. bd. 

lOZOMEN'S EoolesUBtloal Hls- 

\ffrj. Comprising a. History of 

' the Church (rom a.d. 324-440. 

\ Tranalaled from the Greek. To- 

jetber w!th the EccLESiASTitAL 

epilomL'wd by Pholius. Trans- 
lated from the Greek by Rev. E, 
WaKord, M.A. 5f. 

IFINOZA 3 Chief Works, Trans- 
laled.withlnlroduclion.byR.n.M. 
"' 3 vols. 5 J. each. 

PBTANLET'S Olasaieed Synopala 
of the Prlnoipa] Painters of the 
Dutch arid FlemlBh Sahools. 
By Ueuige Stanley. 5J. 

»BTAHUNa'S(MlHB)NohieDEed8 

of Women: or, Enamples of 
Female Courage, Fortitude, ani\ 
Vi/lue. With J4 Sieei Ei\grav- 
"" jr. 



STAUNTON'S Oheaa - Playor'E 

Handbook. A Popular and Seien 
lific InlroiucUon lo Ihe Game 
With numerous Diagrams, ^i. 

ChOBS PraxlB. A Supplement 

to the Chess-player's Handbook. 
Containing the most important 
modernimprovementsintheOpen- 
ings ; Code of Chess Laws ; and 
a Selection of Morphy's Games. 
Annotated. ^1. 



— — Cheao Toumamant of 1B51, 
A Collection of Games played 
this celebrated assemblage. With 
Introduction and Notes. 51. 

3TbCKHAHDT'S BxpBrlmentftl 

OherniBtry. A Handbook for the 
Study of the S ieoce by simple 
experitnents- Edited by C. W. 
Healon, F.C.S. With numerous 
Woodcuts. New Edition, revised 
through out. 51. 

STR&JBO'S Oeography. Trans- 
lated by W. Falconer, M.A., 
anil H, C, IlamiltoQ. 3 vols, 
y. e=ch. 

STRICKLAND'S (Asnea) Lives 
of the QueeDS of Bngland, fr 
the Norman Conquest. Revised 
Edition. With 6 Portraits. 6 vols. 

Life of Mary Queen of Seota. 

LIveaofUteTudorand Stuart 

Priaoaasaa. Wilh Portraits. 

STDAET and REVETT'S Antl- 
qui ties of Athens, and other 
Monument? of Greece; lo which 
is added, a.GloKsm^aCTcnat'iSftji 
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SUXTONIUS' LiveB of the Twelve 
0»8ar8 and Lives of the Oram- 
marians. The translation of 
Thomson, revised by T. Forester. 

SULLY. Memoirs of the Duke 
of, Prime Minister to Henry 
the Great. Translated from the 
French. With 4 Portraits. 4 vols. 
31. 6t/. each. 

SWIFT'S Prose Works. Edited 
by Temple Scott. With a Bio- 
graphical Introduction by the Right 
Hon. W. E. H. Lecky, M.P. 
With Portraits and Facsimiles. 
1 1 vols. 3i. 6^. each. 

\^Vols.L'IV, ready. 

I.— F^ited by Temple Scott. 
With a Biographical In- 
troduction by the Right 
Hon. W. E. H. Lecky, 
M. P. Containing : — A 
Tale of a Tub, The Battle 
of the Books, and other 
early works. 

II.— The Journal to Stella. Edited 
by Frederick Ryland, M. A. 
With 2 Portraits of Stella, 
and a Facsimile of one of 
the Letters. 

II I. & IV. — Writings on Religion and 
the Church. Edited by 
Temple Scott. 
V. — Historical and Political 
Tracts (English). Edited 
by Temple Scott 

VIII. -Gulliver's Travels. Edited 
by G. R Dennis. With 
Portrait and Maps. 

The order and contents of 
the remaining volumes will 
probably be as follows : — 

VI &VII.— Historical and Political 
Tracts (Irish). 
IX. — Contributions to the 'Ex- 
aminer,* *Tatler,' 'Spec- 
tator,' &c. 
X. — Historical Writings. 
XL — Lhersiry Essays aivd BM\o 
graphy. 



STOWE (Mrs. H.B.) Uncle Tom's 
Cabin, or Life among the Lowly. 
With Introductory Remarks by 
Rev. J. Sherman. With 8 full- 
page Illustrations. 3^. 6d. 

TACITUS. The Works of. Uter- 
ally translated. 2 vols. 5J. each. 

TALES OP THE GENH; or, the 
Delightful Lessons of H ^ram, the 
Son of Asmar. Translated from 
the Persian by Sir Charles Morell. 
Numerous Woodcuts and 12 Steel 
Engravings. 5^. 

TASSO'd Jerusalem Delivered. 
Translated into English Spenserian 
Verse by J. H. Wiflfen. With 8 
Engravings on Steel and 24 Wood- 
cuts by Thurston. 5x. 

TAYLOR'S (Bishop Jeremy) 
Holy Living and Dying, with 
Prayers containing the Whole Duty 
of a Christian and the parts of De- 
votion fitted to all Occasions and 
furnished for alt Necessities. 35. 6d. 

TEN BBINK,—Se€ Brink. * 

TEBENCE and PHiEDHUS. 
Literally translated by H. T. Riley, 
M. A. To which is added, Smart's 

MErRICALVERSION OF Ph^DRUS. 

THEOCRITUS, BION, MOS- 
CHUS.andTyRTiBUS. Liter- 
ally translated by the Rev. J. 
Banks, M.A. To which are ap- 
pended the Metrical Versions of 
Chapman. 5^. 

THEODORET and EVAGRIXJS. 
Histories of the Church from a.d. 
332 to A.D. 427 ; and from A.D. 
43 1 to A. D. 544. Translated from 
the Greek. $s. 

THIERRY'S History of the 
Conquest of England by the 
Normans; its Causes, and its 
Consequences in England, Scot- 
\^\\^, \\^"a.tA, ^tA \^v^ Continent. 

2. N0\S. •>,?. W. ^"^j^- 



Contained in Baku's Libraries. 



THUOTDIDES. Tlie Polopon- 
neaian War. Llicrally ironslMed 
by ihe Rev. H. Dale, -i vols. 
3J. (xi. each. 

An Analysis and Sumroary 

of. With Clironological Table of 
Evenls, 4c. By /. T. Wlieeler. 

5.E. 

THUDICHTIM (J. I,. W.} A Tl«a- 
Ubo on Wlnsa ; ihfir Origin, 
Nature, and Varielies. Wilh Prac- 
tical Directions foe Vilicnlturc anil 
VInificalion, By J. L. W.TIiuiii- 
chum. M.D., F.R.C.P. (L<ind.). 
Illustrated. 51. 

URB'S (Dr. A.) Cotton Manuikc- 
tore of Great Britain, sysiemati- 
cally invesiigatcd. Revised Kdil. 
by P. L. Simmunds, Wilh 150 
oricinal lllustiHtions. 2 vnls. 5c. 

PliiloBophyof Uaaiifaotur«a. 

Revised Edition, by P. L. Sim- 
monds. With numerous Figures. 
Double volume, -js. td. 

VASARI'S Livea of the moat 
Emlneiit Painters, Sotilptora, 

yd Arohlteots. Translated by 
ra. J. Foster, with a Commen- 
y by J. P. Richler, Ph.D. 6 
Is. 31. &/. ench. 
< 
i 
. 



SaTL,. A Liletal Prose Trans- 
K lation by A. Hamilton Bryce, 
1 LUD., F.R.S,E. With Portrait. 



• Bebouc, Men 



, Can- 



dide, L'Ingenu, snd olher Tales. 

WALTON S Complete Angler, 
or the Conlemplalive Man's Re- 
creation, by Izaak WalLon and 
■ Charles Collon. Edited by Ed- 
I ward Jesse, To u/hicb is added 
1 accouDi of Fiahing Stations, 



Tackle, &c., by Henry G. Bohn. 
With Portrait and 303 Engravings 
on Wodd and 26 Engravings on 
Steel, S'- 



WELLINQTON.Llteof. By 'An 
Old Soldier.' From the materials 
of Maxwell. With Index and 18 
Sleel Engravings. 51. 

Vlctoriea of See Maxwell. 

WERNER'S Templars In 
Cyprus. Translated by E.A.M. 
I-;wi3- Jj. 6./. 

WBSTROPP (H. M.) A Hand. 
book of ArahaolDgy. Egyptian, 
Qraek, Etruscan, Roman. By 
II. M. Westropp. 2nd Edilion, 
revised. With very numerous 
Illustrations. SJ. 

WHITE'S Natural HlBtory of 
Selbome, with Observations on 
various Parts of Nature, and the 
Naturalists' Calendar. With Notes 
by Sir WiUiam Jardine. Edited 
by Edward Jesse. Wilh 40 Por- 
traits and coloured Plates. 51. 

WHEATLEY'S A RaUonal Illua- 
tratlon of tie Book of Common 
Prajer. j.c. 6J. 

WHEELER'S Noted Namsa of 
Fiction, Diotlonary of. Includ' 
ing also Familiar Pseudonyms, 
Surnames bestowed on Emitient 
Men, and Analogous Popular Ap- 
pellations often referred ' 
Literature and Convcrsatio 
W. A. Wheeler, M.A. 5J 

WTESELER'S Clironologloal 
Synopali of tlie Eoux Octc^riis,. 
TiMis\Med 'CTj *t ■ftje^. *;»»«« 
Vcna,\)\cs. ^i.&d. 



By 
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WILLIAM of MALMESBURT-a 
ChioElole of the Kings of E3T8- 

land, fiQin Ihe EarliesI Peiiod 
to Ihe Keign of King Slepiien. 
Transiated by tlie Rev. J. Sharpe. 
Edited by J. A. Giles, D.C.L. Jj. 

XENOPHON'S Works. Trans- 
lated by Ihe Rev. J, S. Watson, 
M.A„ and the Rev, H. Dole. In 
3 voli. 5J-- each. 

YOUNG (Arthur), Travels In 
PomoB during the yaftra 1787, 
1788. and 1780. Edited by 
M. Betham Edwatds, 3'- 6rf. 


TOUNQ {Arthur). Tour In Ii«t 
land, with General Obsdvaliou 
on the state of the country during 
the years 1776-79- Edited b] 
A. W, Hutlon. With CompleM 

son, and Ma,p. a vols. 31. 64 
each. 

TULE-TIDB BTORIBS. A Col 

tJerman Popular Tales and Tmj 
Jitions, from the Swedish, Danish^ 
HiidGennan, EditedbyB. Thorpe 


I ' 




1 


m 


J 



mW AND FORTHCOMmG VOLUMES OF 

BOHN'S LIBRARIES. 



HE PROSE WORKS OF JONATHAN SWIFT. Edited by 
Tempie Scotl. Wirh an Inlroduclicm by ihe Right Ho.i. W. E. H. 
Lecliy, M.P. In Tl volumes, y. 6d. eacb. 

Vol. I.— 'A Tale nf a Tub,' 'The Bailie nf the Books,' and other 
early works. Edited by Temple ScoH. With Infoduclion by the 
Right Hon. W. E. H. Lecky, M P. Potlrsiland Facsimilas. 

Vol. II.— 'The Journal to Strlla.' Edited by F. Ryland. M.A. 
With a Fai:simi!e Letter and iwo Portiaits of Stella. 

Vols. Ill and IV.— Writings on Religion and the Church. 
Edited by Temple Scot:. With portraits and facsimiles of title pages. 

Vol V. -Historical and Pulilical Tracts (English). Edited by 
Ten.ple Scott. With Portrait and Facsimiles. 

Vol. VIII —Gulliver's Travels Edited by G. R. Dennis. With 
the original Maps and Illustrations. 

HE LAY OF THE NIBELUNGS. Metrically (ranslated from the 
Old Geiman text by Alice Horton. an-l Edited by Ed*ard Bell, M.A. 
Wllhthe Essayon the Nilielungen Lied by Thomas Carlyle. 51. 

RAVS LETTERS. Eiiiied by the Rev. D. C. Tovey, M.A,, author 
of 'Gray and his Friends,' kc, late Clark Lecturer at Tritiity College, 
Cambridge. Vol. I. iShartly. 

ilCERO'S LETTERS. The whole extant Correspondence. 1 
lated by Evdyn 5. Shuckbur^h, M.A. In 4 vols. %s. each. 

[ Vols. I. and II. 

HE ROMAN HISTORY OF APPIAN OF ALEXANDRIA. 

Translated by Horace White, M A., LL.H. Wiih Maps and I 



iASPARYS HISTORY OF ITALIAN LITERATURE. Trans- 
id by Hermann Oclsner. M,A.. Ph.D. Vol. I. [/n theprcss. 

HE CHEAT INDIAN EPICS. The Stories of the Ramayana and 
the Mahabharaia. By John Campbell Oman, Principal of Khalsa 
College, Amtitsar. Wirh Notes, Appendices, and lliusttations. 
Nc« EMition, revised, 3*. W. 

ELAND'S ITINERARY. Edited by Laurence Goivioe, ?-'^ K. W 
sevfial volumes. ^PrUarvivS 



a ) 

ROYAL NAVY HANDBOOKS. 

COMMANDER C. N. ROBINSON, R.N. 

Piofusely Illustrated. Crown Svo. y. each. 

/^ow Rtady, 

. NAVAL ADMINISTRATION. By Admiral Sir R. Vesev 

Hamilton, G.C.B. With PgtirjJis and other UluslralioDi. 



4. NAVAL GUNNERY, a Deseripiion and History of the Fighting 

Equiproent of a Man-of-War. By Captain H. GABHCTT, R.N. With 
»5 muEtrallons. 

Tkefotlmaing Volumes art in pnpar^iim. 

5. THE ENTRY AND TRAINING OF OFFICERS AND 

MEN OP THE ROYAL NAVY AND THE ROYAL MARINES. 
By Lieutenant J. N. Allen, laie R.N. 

6. NAVAL STRATEGY AND THE PROTECTION OF COM- 

MERGE. By ProfessorJ. K. Lauhhton, R.N. 

7. THE INTERNAL ECONOMY OF A MAN-OF-W^AR. 

8. NAVAL ARCHITECTURE. 

9. DOCKYARDS AND COALING STATIONS. 

10. NAVAL TACTICS. 

11. NAVAL HYGIENE. 

II. THE LAWS OF THE SEA. 

PRESS OPINIONS. 

X able ^Vijrk, "The Bridih FLcct/' mu rMavp^ in Ibac 
now uidenaken th« cdiiiiig of a series of huidbDOkt. bkJi 
;ular subject conntcled with diiil greii crealiDn, ibc Royml 
hu certunly laclfed rnucb in thi« respect. Such bucks u 

e geueral public. The seHes now btlng iuued \i iotended Vj 
coiupicted will form a deacripdm, both hlstoricaJ AadacRmJ, oftbe 

D^lnning, uia may De couolea upon to inpply tht growing popuiii demand for inforouUki« 

■nisrptiu Tbey are pnclkal and deiiniteir infonnativa, and, ihodgh meant foi ... . 

parsons doisly ao^uaitiled wiih their lubjecu, ihey are nni so dtKuiuagingly lecbnica) MM 
r ie aicleu to tha lay aealtet aftg^gMlaitt.'— Bm *i mw. 
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^^^H 39 ^^^^^^1 


^^^^^^ Nsw EditionB, fcap. Hvo. 2i. 64. eaab net ^^^^^^^^^H 


BtHE ALDINE EDITION 1 


B BRITISH PO.ET.S. 1 


^H 'Thu uiceUuut odiclon of the Engiish dasaiia, vltti thair oomplete taita twd B 




^KtnoU wbidi are juat now su mucli too oommon.'— St. Joinw't GatrlU. M 


^B •AsanHUeQtwFles. SnuU, haud;. ajiduomplats.' -&i(urildv tiuunii. 1 


&kiBnalile. Edited bjBev- A. Dyue. 


Kir Its WMte. Editsd, with a 1 


Baatda. Edited h; fiev. A. Df oe. 


M.jn,<.lr. bj Sir H. Niool^. 1 


■Blake. BditadbyW. M.llo9»etti 


MUtoQ. Edited DyDr.Brodebatf. J 


•BHmB. Edited by G. A. Aitken. 


Parnsll. Edited byti. A. Ailkeo. 


BuUer. Edited b; R. B, JohDBon. 


Pope. Edited b; Q. B. Deunig 
With Momoir by Join Daunls. » »oli 


OamphBlL Edilud bj Hia Son- 


Prior. Edited hy R. B. Jobaaob. 


in-law, IhB aat. A. Mi. ttilL With 
Memoir bj W. AUioBhum. 




Raielsti and Wotlon. With 3e- 


OhflttenoE. Edited bj- the Kev. 


Lootloua trum the Writlnn ol otha. 
OUUBrLY PUBTH from llw ho ISfiO. 


Obaocer. Edited b; Dr. R.MairiB, 




with Momoir by SLr H. Niuolaa. 6 vole. 


aogers. Edited b; Edward BeU, 


ChuroLlll. Edited byJaB.HsDnay. 




StoIi. 


SooU. Edited b; JobD DeDDiB. 


•OolBridge, Edilad bj- T. Aahe, 


a TOl.. 




StiakeBpaare'e PoemH, Edited bv 


OolUnB- Edited bj W. Moj 


R^F. A, Dyoe. 




Shelley. Edited bj B. Buxtoo 


Oowper. Edited b; Joliu Brc«o. 




F.a.A. 3 (Oil. 


Spenser. Edited by J. Payne Col- 


Dryden. Edited b? (be Hey. B. 


U..r i.ol«. 


Hoopet.M.i- Svol*. 


Surrey. Edited by J. YeoweU. 


Falooner. Edited bj the liev. J. 


Swift. Edited by the liev. J. 






CkildBmlLb. Etevided Bdiliun b;^ 


ThomBOO. Edited by tlie Hb». D, 


AuiUo DobHiu, With PorliiiLt. 




*aray. Edjted b; J. BcadHliitn, 


Vaughao, Saoied Poema and 


LL.D. 


F-IOUB lJlnuiiLil:io^.i. Bdited by Cbe 
H«.. H. (.jt.. 
Wordsworth. Edited by Pral. 


Herbert. Edited bytbeitev.A.it. 


•Benlok. Edited bv Ueurge 


DoWllOB. 7.Ql^ 

Wyatt. Edited by J. Yeowell. 


■Seau. Edited b; Ibe late Lord 


rouag. 3 7olB. Edited bj the 


_ Hotwbicm. 


K«v. J. StiWord. 


^m* themt-l^- a.,- mito b.- b»l bouul lu Iritl. Upeu. ■«tti. ft«^ «■ yM- ■»■ ***^ 


^A' BS(l>«ukl>jGlMua?lblte,uulgiU.tai«,^.^>t>tn'm>i«» ^B 



C 30 ) 
THE ALL-ENGLAND SERIES. 

HANDBOOKS OF ATHLETIC GAMES. 



Crlokei By tlie Hon. imd BeT. 

Lawn Tamils. By H. W, W. 

Ladiw, bj Mm'. HiLti.nD. 
T anni n and Rackets and FiTss. 



Wrestling. By WiLina J 
Broadsword aad Slnglesttol 

CtymnaBtlaa. B7 A. F. Jenhk 



Indian Oiuba, By G. T. B. Co*; 



Oamping out. By A. A. Micdon- 
Canoeing. By Dr. J. D. Hiywibd. 
MountakieE^^. By Dr. Claitdk 

WlF.HOS. Dnnhlflrol. it. 

Athletioa Bj H. H. OaiFFiH. 

RidjnB, By W. A. Kerb, V.C. 
Douhlaiol. -it. 

Ladles' Riding. BjW A.Kkhb.V.R. 

Boxing. ByB. O. AiiANsoN-WiNN. 
Wilb PcBfMor.- Now bj RM MnlUnn. 

OyoUng. ByH.H.GiuF7iN,LA.C., 
NO.U,, O.TC. With a Ctaptor lor 
LadicH. h; Hiss AnBBS Wood. 

Fsnolng. ByE.A.CoLuaBiDnEni. 



Bab~t 
Football— Asiooiation Oame. I 

C. W. Alcooi. Ravifed Bditjon. 
Books;. By F. B. CaaewELS 



Ohkh 



Baseball. 



! t, Pon Hkator. DbL T. 
By NavTOM Cb>.nb 
s, Flsldball. Bowli 
Quoits, OurUng, Bklttlea. i 
By J. U. WujiiB taH 0. a Hon. 
Danolng. By Edwuid Sav 
Doable vol. at 



Whlat By Dr. Wu. Pou, F.B.S. 

Solo Whist. ByBOBEBTF. GaKBH. 

Bridge. By Kobert F. Geebn. 

[In tin pr.-it. 
Biniards. By Major-Gen. A. W. 

DmrBOfi, F.R.A-S. With a Prota™ 

bj W. J. Petll. 
Chess. By Bobebt F. GBsan. 
The Two-Uove Ohess Problem. 

Chsss OpeoLngs. Qy I. GoKaBaaQ. 
DraugbtA and BaokK&miuoii. 




and SoUtalre. 

B^zique and Cribbaga. 

Bj ■ BKa«i.rT.- 
Eoart^ and Buohre. 

Piquet and Rublaon Plqnst 

By ' UiiuiiiLBi.- 
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